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TO THE READER 

In offering to the public a work, at once noiel 
and attractse, and so widely differing in point of 
design and execution from any of a similar class 
hitherto announced, few obser\ations will, it is 
hoped, be deemed necessary. Its character and 
pretensions will best be explained by simply re¬ 
ferring to the names of the artists, its conductors— 
to the style of the embellishments thcmsehes—and, 
as regards its literary illustrations, to the judgment 
of the general reader. On this last point only it 
may be proper to state, that the author has been 
deeply indebted to the valuable suggestions and 
other assistance of several talented individuals*, to 
whom he is bound to ofler hi3 wannest acknowledg¬ 
ments 

• Among others, in particular, to the author of the “ Castilian ” 
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L»ke Lenun woo* me with its cry*til face. 

The mirror where the itin tnd mountain* slew 
The »ttl!n«j of their arpeet in rath trace 
IU clear depth yield* of their fir height and hue. 

Btbot. 

Tnn city of Genera claims the distinction of high an¬ 
tiquity. It is frequently mentioned by the name it now* 
beare in the Commentaries of Julius Caesar. 

It became a republic in the year 1535, and by degrees 
acquired the form of government which is maintained to 
the present day. Its earlier history, however, is inrohed 
in unusual obscurity; and notwithstanding the ingenious 
speculations of many who have endeavoured to reconcile 
the conflicting testimony of ancient writers, none lime 
hitherto succeeded in removing the veil’with which tra¬ 
dition and ignorance have so loDg obscured it. These 
tenebrx seculorum will be a sufficient excuse for not 
pursuing such an inquiry, more especially as Geneva 
presents ns with subjects far more interesting than the 
investigation of remote tradition. 

The city is built at the head of the Leman lake, which 
19 considered the finest piece of water in Europe. The 
waters abound with fish, and are famous for trout, which 
are often found of a prodigious size. At the opposite end 
the Rhone falls into the lake, which at some distance se¬ 
parates into two rapid streams, forming a small island in 
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the town, and then re uniting pursues its course into 
France The Isle is bordered on one side by the Pays 
de Vaud a country which was formerly conquered by the 
Canton of Bern from the Dukes of Savoy Tl is may, 
indeed be considered one of the most enchanting spots 
m Europe As far as the eye can reach it is studded 
with towns, hamlets, gardens, nnd vineyards, and is 
bounded by the hills of Mount Jura- The Savoy side has 
a wilder and more romantic appearance, presenting a 
pleasing contrast to the Pays de Vaud Huge mountains 
and tremendous precipices meet the eye on all n dcs, 
rising behind each other id every wild and fantastic form 
with which tbe imagination may choose to invest them 
On the one side Nature is displayed in her most sublime 
and aw ful form, while on the other she exhibit her gay cst 
and most attractive attire® Thus, by a happy combina¬ 
tion of the softest imagery’ with the grander and more 
majestic scenery, tbe neighbourhood of Geneva abounds 
with objects of surpassing interest. The hand of Nature 
has indeed marked the scene as one of her happiest la 
boars Every material is here combined that the poet 
or the painter could desire to excite the imagination or 
to stimulate a lingering fancy The silver lake, which 
extends like a huge mirror from shore t« shore, reflecting 
from its bright and polished surface the nambciless beau 
tics that adorn its banks, the lofty mountains that rear on 
every side their majestic heads, some clothed with eternal 
snow s, and others delighting the eye with freshness and 
verdure, and the city itself, embosomed in its woods and 
waters, present a scene which, for harmonious combina¬ 
tion and variety of imagery, must stand rmnvaUed, even 
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where beauty and sublimity most predominate. The glow¬ 
ing language of Rousseau and the lofty verse of Byron 
have been, not unworthily, employed in throwing round 
these romantic and favoured regions a halo of which 
neither time nor circumstance can ever deprive them 
Moore too thus beantifully describes his feelings on visit¬ 
ing the late and valley for the first time at sunset. 

*Twas at this instant—while there glow’d i 

Thu last, intensest gleam of fight— 

Suddenly through the opening road 
The valley burst upon my sight 1 
That glonous valley, with its late, 

And Alps on Alps in clusters swelling, 

Mighty and pure, and fit to mate 
The ramparts of a Godhead s dwelling 
• ••••• 

No, never shall I lose the trace 
Of what I e felt in this bnght place; 

And should ray spirit’s hope grow weak. 

Should I, oh God 1 e’er doubt thy pow er, 

Thu nudity «cene again I’ll seek. 

At this same calm and glowing hour. 

And here at the subhmest shrine 
That Nature e\er rear’d to Thee, 

Rekindle all that hope dione. 

And feel my immortality 1 

Beyond the beauty and romance of its situation, the 
city of Geneva has nothing in itself to merit particular 
notice. Tew European towns of its size and importance 
arc so sparingly decorated with public monuments. The 
upper part, which rises on a gentle acclivity, is exceed¬ 
ingly picturesque. The houses are of stone, and well- 
constructcd. But the lower part offers rather an unplea- 
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Bant Contrast Tbe houses arc many stones high, and 
from their appearance Mould seem to have been built for 
ages They have heavy projecting roofs, and on each 
side of the streets are erected cumbersome u ooden ar 
cades, under which the trading classes exhibit tbeir wares 
and merchandise In the water wlncli divides the town 
there are also erected many heavy and unseemly buddings, 
apparently for the Bole use or the washerwomen of Gc 
neva Indeed, this portion of the city being cl lefly in 
habited by the mercantile part of the population is not 
very likely to meet with speedy improvement, since e\ 
pense on the orfJ hand and prejudice on the other arc 
most effectual securities for the adherence of the citizens 
to the wisdom of their ancestors The public walks and the 
ramparts are, however, replete with interest Thence the 
ejeof the tonnst will be delighted with the brilliant sue 
cession of romantic villas which rise like fairy mansions 
along the margin of the lake, aod, combined with the 
scenes around, present a serves of views as beautiful as 
they are varied The lake itself perhaps partakes more 
of softness than of grandeur, and the pleasure of gliding 
events waters when the setting sun casts a mellowed 
light over the rind and ghnwg scenery around, mould 
be the summit of such enjoyment, did not the frequency 
of those fogs or vapours, which are tbe bane of this part 
of Switzerland, too often intervene and involve the glo 
nous scctijlm nnst and obscurity 
The attachment of the Genevese to the pleasures of so 
ciety renders their town a desirable residence to strangers 
As in France, it is chiefly the evening that is devoted to 
society and conversation The description which M Si 
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montl gives of a soirie at Geneva might be mistaken for 
that of an ei cning party in some country town in England, 
“ Soon after eight in the evening ladies sally forth, 
wrapped in a cloak, and hood, a rebellious feather only 
nppearing sometimes in front, and walk on tiptoe about 
the streets, preceded by their maid, who carries a lantern. 
When they reach their destination the cloak and double 
shoes are thrown off in an ante-room appropriated to the 
purpose; their dress is shaken out a little by the at¬ 
tentive maid, their sliawl thrown afresh o\er their shoul¬ 
ders with negligent propriety, their cap set to rights, and 
then they slide in lightly, to appearance' quite unconscious 
of looks, make their curtsy, take their seats, and try to 
be agreeable to their next neighbour, yet now and then 
they stifle a yawn, and change places under 6ome pre¬ 
tence for the sake of changing, and curiously turn over 
young ladies’ or young gentlemen’s drawings, placed on 
the table with prints and books, upon which they would 
not bestow a look if they could help it, nor listen to the 
music, to which they now seem attentive. Tea comes 
at last, with heaps of sweet things, a few card-parties 
are arranged, and as the hour of eleven or tn clvc strikes, 
the maid and lantern are announced in a whisper to each 
of the fair visitors. Meanwhile the men, in groups about 
the room, discuss the news of the day, foreign or do¬ 
mestic politics, hut mostly the latter, making themselves 
very merry with the speech in council of such-and-such 
a member (of course of the adverse party), who talked 
for two hours on the merest tnfle in the world, and 
thought he was establishing his reputation as a states¬ 
man for erer.” 
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or ail the important events which have contributed to 
the celebrity of Geneva, none claims so great a portion 
of interest as the Reformation, of which Geneva may 
he said to have been the cradle and the nurse. Had it 
not been for thi3 precious home of liberty, which served 
as a rallying point for the reformers of all countries during 
the sanguinary terrors of persecution, the reformed doc¬ 
trines would never have been so successfully promul¬ 
gated, nor could their advantages have been so universally 
secured. The Genevese were early in the field, and to 
their exertions is the Protestant Church materially in¬ 
debted for the rapid progress of its tenets, and for the 
foundation on which it at present stands. 

The circumstance which led the great apostle of the 
Reformation, Calvin, to adopt Geneva as Ids residence is 
singular. Passing through that town on bis routs Iran 
France to Germany, he encountered his friend Farel, then 
resident at Geneva, who entreated him to remain there 
and to assist him in bis ministry. Calvin, however, was 
desirous of proceeding, till Farel, tpiritu quadam fterotco 
afflatus (says Bcza) threatened him, in the most solemn 
manner, with the curse of God if he did not stay to assist 
him in that part of the Lord’s vineyard. Calvin accord¬ 
ingly complied, end was appointed professor of Divinity. 
It was at Geneva that the singular interview took place 
between Calnn and Eckius related to Lord Orrery by 
Dcodati. 

" Eckius being sent by the pope legate Into France, 
upon Lis return resolved to take Geneva in his way, on 
purpose to 3ce Calvin, and if occasion were, to attempt 
reducing him to the Romish church. Therefore, when 
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Eckius Was come williin a league of Genera, he left his 
retinue there, and went, accompanied hut with one man, 
to the city in the forenoon. Setting up his horses at an 
inn, he inquired where Calvin lived,* which house being 
shown him, he knocked at the door, and Calvin himself 
came to open it to him. Eckius inquired for Mr. Calvin j 
he was told he was the person. Eckius acquainted him 
that he was a stranger, and having heard much of his 
fame was come to unit upon him. Calvin invited him 
to come in, and he entered the house with him 3 where, 
discoursing of many things concerning religion, Eckius 
percehcd Calvin .to be an ingenious, .learned man, and 
desired to know if he had not a garden to walk in, to 
which Calvin replying he bad, they both went into it, 
and then Eckins began to inquire of bim why he left the 
Boraish church, and offered him 6 ome arguments to per¬ 
suade him to return 3 but Calvin could by no means be 
persuaded to think of it. At last, Eckius told him that 
he would put his life into his hands, and theu said he 
was Eckius, the pope's legate. At this discovery Calvin 
was not a little surprised, and begged lus pardon that he 
had not treated him with the respect due to his quality. 
Eckius returned the compliment 5 and told him if he 
would come hack to the church he would certainly pro¬ 
cure for him a cardinal’s caps hut Calvin was not to be 
moved by such an offer. Eckius then asked him what re* 
v enuc lie had; he told the cardinal he had that house and 
garden and fifty hvres per annum, besides an annual pre¬ 
sent of some wine and com, on which he lived very con¬ 
tentedly. Eckius told him that a man of his parts descrv cd 
a better rev enuc, ami tben renew cd his invitation to come 
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tncr to the Romish church, promising him a better sti¬ 
pend if he would But Calvin} giving him thanks, assured 
hurt that he was Well satisfied with his condition About 
this time dinner was ready, when he entertained his 
guest as well as he could, excused the defects of it, and 
paid him every respect Eckius after dinner desired to 
know if he might not be admitted to see the church, 
which anciently was the cathedral of that city Calvin 
very readily answered that he might, accordingly, he 
sett to the ofhcers to be ready with the keys, and de¬ 
sired some of the syndics to be there present, not ac¬ 
quaint! ng them who the stranger w as As soon, therefore, 
as it was convenient, they both went towards the church, 
and as Eckius was coming out of Calvin s house he drew 
out a purse, with about one hundred pistoles, and pre¬ 
sented it to Calvin, Calvin desired to be excused, Echms 
told him he gave it to bay boohs, as w ell ns to express 
lus respects for bim Calvin with much regret took the 
purse, and they proceeded to the church, where the syn¬ 
dics and ofliccrs waited upon them, at the sight of whom 
Eckius thought he had been betrayed, and whispered his 
thoughts in the ear of Calvin, who assured lum of his 
safety. Thereupon they went into the church, and 
Eckms having seen all, told Calvin he did not expect to 
find things m so decent an order, having been told to the 
contrary After hiving taken a full view of every thing, 
Eckius was returning out of the clmrch, but Calvin 
stopped lum a little, and calling the syndics and officers 
together, took out the purse of gold which Echius Jnd 
given him, telling them thit^he had received that gold 
from tins worthv stringer, and that now he gave it to 
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the poor j and so put it all in the poor-box that was kept 
there. The syndics thanked the stranger ; and Ecldus 
admired the charity and modesty of, Calvin. When they 
were come oat of the church, Calvin invited Eckius again 
to his house; but he replied that he must depart; 80 
thanking him for all his civilities, offered to take his leave; 
but Calvin waited on him to his inn, and walked with 
ln'm a mile oat of the territories of Geneva, where with 
great compliments they took a farewell of each other." 
'The last moments of Calvin were remarked as the 
finest of his life. Like a parent who is abont to leave a 
beloved family, he bade farewell to those whom Le had 
watched over so long with a truly parental care. To the 
elders of the republic and the citizens he gave his part¬ 
ing advice, that they should steadily pursue the course 
in which he had directed them. His remains were con¬ 
veyed, without any pomp, to the burial-place called 
Plain Palais. His tomb was simple, and without inscrip¬ 
tion ; but the feelings of gratitude were deeply engraven 
on the hearts of the Genevese, and he was honoured with 
the sincere mourning of his adopted country men, whom 
he had been so long a father and a friend. 

' Among the numerous places in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva that arc deserving of attention, perhaps none 
awakens a more -vivid curiosity, or excites a more power¬ 
ful interest, than Ferney, the retreat of Voltaire. Literati 
and tourists of every country have considered it a pleasing 
duty to undertake a pilgrimage to that celebrated shrine 
of genius. The house has had many masters, hut such 
is the almost superstitions veneration in which every 
thing that once belonged to the gredt poet has been re- 
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garde d, that the mansion itself, with every article of de 
coration, remains the same as when ho died 

There is a large picture in the hall, wretchedly exe¬ 
cuted by some itinerant artist whom Voltaire met u itb 
by accident, and who painted the picture according to 
the design of the poet One hardly knows which to con¬ 
demn most, the miserable attempt of the painter, or the 
vanity and egotism of the designer Voltaire is repre¬ 
sented m the foreground presenting the Hennade to 
Apollo, the Temple of Memory is seen, around which 
Fame is flying and pointing to the Hennade, the Muses 
and Graces surround Voltaire, and tjjc personages repre 
sented in the poem stand apparently astonished nt his 
tWTpmvng talents , the anthers whe wrote agavpst him 
arc descending to the infernal regions, and Envy is ex 
pmng at his feet 1 

The saloon is ornamented with a beautiful design in 
china, intended for tl c tomb of a lady who was thought * 
to have died in child birth, bnt who, horrible t(J relate, 
was buried alive * In the bed room nrc portraits of Vol 
ta^jc s most intimate friends, amongst which nre those of' 
tl c celebrated actor Le kain,and the great K mg of Prussia, 
there is also one of Voltaire himself On one side of the 
room is the Marquise de Cbatclct, lus unstress, and on 
another the Empress of Russia and Clement XIV, better 
known as Ganganelh, of whom the following memorable 
reply is recorded —The Baron de Gluchcn, w hen travel 
ling into Italy, took the opportunity when at Geneva of 
paying Voltaire a visit at Ferncy He inquired of the poet 
w Int he should say from 1 im to the pope 1 “I have been 
favoured by his holiness, replied \ oltaire, “ with many 
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presents and numerous indulgences, and lie Las even con¬ 
descended to send me his blessing 5 but I would give all 
these, if Ganganelli would send me one of the ears of the 
.Head Inquisitor." On the baron’s return he called at the 
retreat of Voltaire, and informed him that he had de¬ 
livered the message which he gave him to his holiness. 
/'Tell him," Teplied the pope, "that while Ganganelli 
rules the chnrcb, the Head Inquisitor shall have neither 
ears nor ejes.” There are many other portraits, but in¬ 
differently painted; his own, indeed, appears to have 
been more' carefully executed. A vase of black marble 
is placed in this room, wliich once contained the heart of 
the-philosoplier. On if is the following affected inscrip¬ 
tion •*£ on ESPRIT EST PARTOUT, ET 60V CCEUR EST ICt 

Over the vase is written— mbs manes sont consoles 
puisque mov cceur est au milieu de vou 8 . The por¬ 
trait of Frederick the Great is so wretchedly painted 
that it is hardly fit to grace a sign-post. Le Knin is in 
crayons, but executed with no better skill; and if it 
bears any resemblance to the great actor, he has cer¬ 
tainly no reason to accuse the artist of flattery, for .there 
never could be a man less indebted to nature. The be ? d of 
Voltaire and its hangings are somewhat impaired by time, 
and hav e diminished considerably by the hands of visitors 
still less ceremonious, who always consider themselves 
justified in committing this kind of pious larceny. 

The town of Ferney was entirely of the poet’s crea¬ 
tion, and many instances are recorded of the kind interest 
he took in the welfare of its inhabitants. The church 
dose to Lis own residences of his own building, which 
gave occasion to the rcmL^ of a witty traveller—■" The 
nearer the church the farther from God.’’ 
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Dr. Moore, \vbo visited Voltaire about the jear 1779, 
lias left an arousing account of bis appearance, and of his 
mode of life at Ferney. 

“ The first idea winch has presented itself to all \vho 
liave attempted a description of his person is -that of a 
skeleton. In as far a3 this imphes excessive leanness it 
is just, but it must be remembered, that this skeleton, 
this mere composition of skin .and bone, has a look, of 
more spirit and vivacity than is generally produced by 
flesh and blood, however blooming and youthful. The 
roost piercing eyes I ever beheld are those of Voltaire, 
now in his eightieth jear His whole countenance is 
expressive of genius, observation, and extreme sensibility. 
In the morning he has a look of anxiety and discontent, 
but this .gradually wears off, and after dinner he seproa 
cheerful, yet an air of irony never entirely forsakes his 
face, but may always be observed lurking in his features 
whether he frowns or smiles When the weather is favour¬ 
able he takes an airing in bis coach with his niece, or 
with some of lus guests, of whom there is always a suf¬ 
ficient number at Ferney. Sometimes he saunters in his 
garden; or if the weather docs not permit him to go 
abroad, he einploj s his leisure hours in playing at chess 
with Pere Adam, or in receiving the visits of strangers 
(a continual succession of whom attend at Ferney to 
catch an opportunity of seeing him), or in dictating and 
reading letters, for he still retains correspondents in all 
the countries in Europe, who inform him of every re¬ 
markable occurrence, and send him every new literary 
production as soon as it appears. By far the greater 
part ofhis> time is 6pent in his stady, and whether lie 
reads himself or listens to another, he alvraj s has a pen 
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in his liaml to take notes of to make remarks. Com* 
position is his principal amusement. No author who 
unites for daily bread, no young poet ardent for distinc¬ 
tion, is more assiduous with his pen, or more anxious for 
fresh fame than the wealthy and applauded Seigneur of 
Femey. He lives in a scry hospitable manner, and takes 
care ultra) s to keep a good cook. He bas generally two 
or three visitors from Paris, who stay with him a month 
Or six weeks at a time. IVlicn they go, their places are 
soon supplied, so that there is a constant rotation of 
society at Femey. These, with Voltaire's own family 
and his visitors from Geneva, compose a company of 
twelve or fourteen persons, who dine daily at his table 
whether he appcars'or not. For when engaged in pre¬ 
paring some new publication for the press, indisposed, or 
in bad spirits, he docs not dine with his company, but 
satisfies himself with seeing them for a few minutes, 
either before or after dinner. AU who bring recom¬ 
mendations from his friends may depend on being re¬ 
ceived, if he be not really indisposed. He often presents 
himself to the strangers who assemble almost every 
afternoon in his antc*chambcr, though they bring no par¬ 
ticular recommendation. But sometimes they are obliged 
to retire without having their Curiosity gratified. 

•'The forenoon is not a proper time to visit Voltaire. 
He cannot bear to have bis hours of study interrupted. 
Tliis alone is sufficient to put him out of humour; beside*, 
be is then apt to be querulous, w hether lie suffers by the 
infirmities of age, or from some accidental cause of cha¬ 
grin. Whatever is the reason, be is less an optimist at 
that part of the day than at any other. It was in the 
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rooming probably, that lie remarked, ‘ que c 4toit dom- 
mage qne !e quinquina se trouvoit eo Aracnque, et K 
ficvre en nos climats Tliose who are invited to supper 
have an opportunity of seeing him in the most advanta¬ 
geous point of view He then exerts himself to entertain 
the company, and seems as fond of saying what arc called 
good things as ever, and when any lively remark or 
bon mot comes from another, he is equally delighted, 
and pays the fullest tribute of applause The spirit 
of mirth gams upon him by indulgence When sur¬ 
rounded by lus friends, and animated by the presence of 
women, he seems to enjoy life with all the sensibilities of 
youth His genius then surmounts the restraints of age 
and infirmity, and flows along in a fine strain of pleasing 
and spirited observation, and delicate irony He has an 
excellent talent for adapting his conversation to his com 
pany The first time the Duke of Hamilton waited on 
him, he turned the discourse on the ancient alliance be¬ 
tween the Trench and the Scotch nations, reciting the 
circumstance of one of his Grace 8 predecessors hav mg 
accompanied Mary Queen of Scots, whose heir he at 
that time was, to the court of Trance he spoke of the 
heroic characters of his ancestors, the ancient Earls of 
Douglas, of the great literary reputation of some of his 
countrymen then living, and mentioned the names of 
Hume and Robertson m terms of high admiration 
Voltaire was irascible and jealous to a great degree, 
an instance of which is related in an accidental interview 
with Ihron Firou was a rival wit, who took a strange 
delight in tormenting him, and whom he consequently 
most siucerely hated Voltaire never missed an oppor- 
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tunity of lashing his rival in the Keen encennter of wit j 
and Piron, equally liberal, left him bnt few advantages to 
boast. 

One morning Voltaire called at the mansion of the 
celebrated Madame de Pompadour, and was awaiting her 
coming in the salon. He had comfortably established 
himself on a fauteuil, anxiously expecting the arrival 
of the lady j for though Voltaire was a philosopher, he 
was nevertheless a keen-scented courtier, and seldom 
neglected an opportunity of ingratiating himself with the 
powers that were. The door opened, and Voltaire, ar¬ 
rayed in his best smiles, sprang forward, to pay his ho¬ 
mage to the arbitress of patronage, when, who should 
meet him, smirking as it were in mockery of the poet, 
but the hated Piron ! There was no retreating j Voltaire, 
therefore, resolving to play the hero, drew himself up 
with an air of liautenr, and, bowing slightly to Piron, re¬ 
tired to the fauteuil from which he had risen Piron 
acknowledged the salutation with an equally indifferent 
movement, and placed himself on a fauteuil exactly oppo¬ 
site Voltaire. After some few moments passed in silence, 
the author of the Henriade took from his pocket a black 
silk cap, which he usually wore when at home, or in 
the presence of any one with whom he thought he could 
take such a liberty, and patting it on his head, obsened 
in a dry tone and with great indifference of manner,— 
" Je vous demande pardon, monsieur, tnais mon medecin 
m'ordonne de—' 

"Point de ceremonie, monsieur,” interrupted Piron, 
“ d'autant plus que mon medeciu m’ordonne la meme 
chose." So saying, he very coolly put on his hat. -* 
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Voltaire stared at this unequivocal demonstration of 
contempt, but as he had provoked it, he was obliged to 
put up with the affront He was therefore compelled to 
limit his indignation to the expression of his countenance, 
it Inch was any thing but amiable or conciliating nnd oc 
cupied himself exclusively with his own reflections Piron 
took no notice of him, and the situation of the two poets 
became ci cry moment more embarrassing Madame Pom 
padour did not arrive, and Voltaire was et idcntly out of 
humour He again applied to his pocket, and drawing 
from it a biscuit he began to cat it, offering as an apology 
that his health was delicate " Pardon, monsieur, mais 
mon tnWecin m a commands de manger 
" Point de c6remonie, monsieur, repeated the im 
perturbable Piron, with an obsequious bow, aud draw mg 
from livs pocket a small battle at flask, with winch ha 
was usually provided, he uncorked it, and swnllowed the 
contents at a draught, at the same tnne testifying his 
approval by smacking hw bps with a violence perfectly 
petrifying 

Tins w as too much The irascibility of tbc pluloso 
pher prc\ ailed, and starting up, with indignation in Ins 
countenance, and darting a fierce look at the uncere¬ 
monious Piron, be exclaimed, " Est ce que monsieur sc 
moque de moi a 

"Excuscz, monsieur mild]) retorted Piron, cnjojing 
the rage and confusion of his nva], “ mais ma gantC cat 
si faiblc que mon mfdccin m a commandc do boire 
Fortunattl), at tins moment Madamo de Pompadour 
entered, in time to prevent the progress of hostilities, 
and if it was bc)ond her power to promote a good under 
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standing between the poets, she at least contrived to 
engage their attention on subjects more worthy of their 
talents 

Before we leave Geneva, it will not be improper to 
mention the claim winch the public librarj bas to notice 
It contains many rare and canons books and manuscripts, 
and a very singular piece of antiquity, an ancient Roman 
shield of massive silver It whs found in the bed of the 
Arve in 1721 

The traveller who beholds a storm on the Like of 
Geneva will not forget Lord Bvron s beautiful dc 
scnption 


The sky is changed! —and such a change»—Oh night. 
And storm, and darkness, ye are w ondrous strong, 
Yet loiely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman • Far along 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder» bot from one lone cloud 
But every mountain now bath found a tongue. 

And Jura answers through her misty shroud. 

Back to the jojous Alps who call to her aloud* 

And this is m the night —Most glorious night 1 
Thou wert not made for slumber' let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight— 

A portion of the tempest and of thee 1 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea. 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 

And now again tis black,—and now the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain mirth, 

As if they did rejoice o er a young earthquake s birth 
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Now, where the quick Rhone thus hath cleft lus way, 
The mightiest of the storms hath ta cn his stand 
For here not one, but many, make their play. 

And fl ng their thunder holts from 1 and to hand. 
Flashing and east around, of all the band. 

The brightest through these pnrted hills hath fork’d 
His lightnings—as if he did understand. 

That in auch gaps as desolation work d, 

There the hot shaft should blast whatever therein lurk d 

Sky, mountains riser, winds, lake lightnings'ye' 
With night, and clouds and thunder, and a soul 
To make these felt and feeling, well may he 
Things that have made me watchful, the far roll 
Of jour departing voices u the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless,—if I rest. 

But where of ye, oh tempests' is the goal ? 

Are ye like those within the human breast? 

Or do^e find, at length, like eagles some high nest? 
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RousKM \ oluire our Gibbon »nd de SUfl 
t*m»n these nainei are worthy of thy shore 
Thy shore of names like these werl thou oo more 
Tbeii memory thy remembrance woul I recall I 

LauSujne is a neat picturesque town, about eight 
hour6 drive from Geneva and is desen edly celebrated 
for the singular beauty of its situation The climate is 
salubrious and delightful, and the romantic scenery of the 
Pays de Vaud lias not its equal in the world Nothing 
can surpass the glowing magnificence of a summers 
evening in this fairy region \\ hen the sun descends 
beyond mount Jura, the alpine summits reflect for a long 
time the bright ruddy splendour, and the quiet lake, un 
rufllcd by a breeze, assumes the appearance of liquid gold 
In the distance rises the vast chain of Alps, with their 
seas of ice and boundless regions of snow, contrasted with 
the near and more pleasing objects of glowing vineyards 
and golden corn fields, and interspersed with the wooded 
brow, the verdant and tranquil valley, with villas, hamlets, 
and sparkling streams 

Rousseau expresses Ins rapture at tins scene, in the per 
60 n of the hero of his celebrated romance, who, returning 
from a voyage round the world thus exclaims at the sight 
of his natn e Pays de Vaud, ‘ Ce pay sage unique, le plus 
c 2 
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beiu dont Iceil liumain fut jamais frappd, ce sijour char 
mant auquel je navais rien trow e degal dans le tour 
du monde ' 

Lausanne is the capital of the Pays de Vaud Tl»e 
church is a magnificent gothic building, and «as the ca 
tlicdral when the country was subject to the dukes of 
Savoy It was taken from the house of Saioyby the 
canton of Bern nnder whose dominion it remained for 
nearly two centuries and a half, until the French revoln- 
tion altered the whole face of affairs m Europe Switzer¬ 
land caught the cry of liberty and equality, and the go 
vernment of Bern, which bad hitherto been tested in an 
aristocracy, was transferred to a representativ e council, 
chosen by the people 

The inhabitants of Lausanne arc Calvinists, although 
none of that mortifying spirit is discernible which cha 
ractenscs their brother presbytenans of Scotland The 
only point on which they appear to feel the necessity of 
a stnet observance is the time of divine service on the 
Sabbath day Every thing then is as quiet and still as 
though all classes vicre convinced of the necessity of, at 
least, an appearance of religions duty, and few persons 
arc seen in the streets, unless on their nay to church 
But so soon as the services are ended, the diy is devoted 
to gaiety and recreation As in France, the neighbour 
ing places of amusement arc crowded with vasitors, and 
every thing exhibits a more than usual appearance of 
gaiety Their festivities however are conducted on a 
more moderate scale, for great attention is paid by the 
government to repress the growth of luxury which, de¬ 
spite of the endeavours of the Swiss republicans, is mahin" 
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a rapid progress Many of the foreign residents find it 
extremely difficult to accommodate their habits to the 
regulations imposed on the inhabitants, and sometimes 
incur the penalties awarded m cases of infringement of 
their sumptuary laws 

Lausanne, in addition to the natural beauties with 
which it so richly abounds, denies new interest from the 
associations to which it gives nsc 

The house of Gibbon, one of tb*' most attractive ob 
je<£s at Lausanne, is visited by every stranger, To this 
retreat he retired to complete those great historical la 
hours which liaie immortalised his name The little 
impression wlucli he liad made in public life—the loss of 
his seat at the Board of Trade—and the neglect of the 
coalition ministry, who " counted his rote on the day o! 
battle, but overlooked him in the division of the spoil, 
all seemed to render his voluntary banishment desirable, 
while his attachment to the society and scenery of Lau 
sanne, and bis intimate acquaintance with the people 
and the language, gave that banishment almost the air 
of a restoration to his native country Familiar as he 
had been with the society of the learned, the noble, and 
the great, lie valued it too correctly to mourn over its 
loss “ Such lofty connexions, lie obsen cs, “ may at 
tract the curious and gratify the vain, but I am too mo¬ 
dest or too proud, to rate my own value by that of my 
associates, and whatever may be tbe fame of learning or 
genius, experience has shown me that the cheaper qua 
hfications of politeness and good sense are of more useful 
currency in the commerce of life The historians 
d oice was well made, nor did it subject lum to repent¬ 
ance “ Since mv establishment at Lausanne, he says. 
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“ seven years have elapsed, and if e\ery day las not been 
equally soft and Berene, not a day, not a moment has oe 
enrred m which I have repented of my choice 

In a letter addressed to Madame Severy, during his 
visit to England in 1787, he expresses, very beautifully, 
lus attachment to bis Swiss residence, and the pain winch 
he had experienced m leaving it 

" Je perdrois de rue cette position unique sur la terre, 
ce lac, ces montagnes, ces riants c&teaux, ce tableau 
cliarmant, qui paroit toujours nouveau aux yeux mSmes 
accoutnmes des leur enfance d le voir Je laissois ma 
bibliothSque, la terrasse, mon berceau, nne maison nante, 
et tons ces petits objets de commodjte jouruahere que 
lhabitude nou9 rend si necessaires, et dont 1 absence 
nous fait a toils momens eentir la privation Snr tous 
les pays de 1 Europe, j avois chom pour ma retraite le 
Pays de Vaud, et jamais je ne me sms repente nn seul 
instant de ce choix 

Dunng bis residence at Lausanne, Gibbon in general 
devoted the whole of the morning to study, abandomug 
bimself in the evening to the pleasures of conversation, or 
to the lighter recreation of the card-table " By many," 
he observes, " conversation is esteemed as a theatre or a 
school, but after the morning has been occupied with 
the labours of.the library, I wish to unbend rather than 
to exercise my mind, and in the interval between tea and 
supper I am far from disdaining the innocent amusement 
of a game at cards 

Jn a letter to lus kind and excellent relative, Mrs 
Porter, Gibbon has described what he terms the “ skele 
ton of lus life at Lausanne 

“ In this season (the winter) I rise, uot at four in the 
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morning, but n little before eight} at nine I am called 
from m\ study to breakfast, which I alwajs perforin 
alone in the English style, and with the aid of Caplin I 
perceive no difference between Uuisinnc and Kent inch- 
street. Our mornings arc usually passed in separate 
studies , we never approach each other's door without a 
previous message, or thrice knocking, and my apartment 
is already sacred, and formidable to strangers. I dress 
at half-past one, and at two (an carl} hour, to which I 
era not perfectly reconciled,) we sit down to dinner. 
We have hired a female cook, well skilled in her pro¬ 
fession and accustomed to the taste of cv cry nation, as, 
for instance, we had excellent mince-pics yesterday. 
After dinner, and the departure of our company, one, 
two, or three friends, we read together some amnsing 
book, or play at chess, or retire to our rooms, or make 
visits, or go to the coffee-house. Between six nnd seven 
the assemblies begin, and I am oppressed only with their 
number and variety. Whist at shillings or half-crowns 
is generally the game 1 play, and I play three rubbers 
with pleasure. Between nine and tcu we withdraw to 
our bread and cheese, and friendly converse, which sends 
us to bed at eleven; but these sober hours arc too often 
interrupted by private or numerous suppers, w hich I have 
not the courage to resist, though I practise a laudable ab¬ 
stinence at the best-furnished tables.’’ 

The gifted conversation and kind manners of Gibbon 
attracted the friendship of some of the most estimable of 
his neighbours, and in the society of the family of Dc 
Severy he found some consolation for the loss of his 
fnc«d Deyverdun. 
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« Amongst the circle of my acquaintance at Lausanne 
I have gradually acquired the solid and tender friendship 
of a respectable family the four persons of whom it is 
composed are all endowed with the virtues best adapted 
to their age and situation, and I am encouraged to Iotc 
the patents as a brother, and the children as a father 
Every day we seek and find the opportunities of meeting, 
yet even tlus valuable connexion cannot supply the loss 
of domestic society It was indeed this feeling of soli 
tude and loneliness which tinged with a browner shade 
the evening of his life After enumerating with the 
pride and partiality which its comforts and its beauties 
justified the many advantages of his literary retreat, he 
touchingly adds—■* but I feel, and with the decline of 
years I shall more painfully feel, that I am alone m 
Paradise 

The summer house in which the great lastonan com 
pleted his lengthened labours may still be seen "It 
was on the day, says lie, * or rather night, of the 27th 
of June, 1/87, between the hours of eleven and twelve, 
that I wrote the last lines of the last page in a sum 
mer house in my garden After laying down ray pen, 
1 took several turns in a ber?eau, or covered walk of 
acacias, which commands a prospect of the country, the 
lake, and the mountains The air was temperate, the 
sky was serene the silver orb of the moon was reflected 
from the waters, and all uatnrc was silent I will not 
dissemble the first emotions of joy on the recovery of ray 
freedom and perhaps the establishment of my fame, 
but my pride was soon humbled and a sober mel incholy 
uas spread over my mind bj tlie idea that I had taken 
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an c\erlasting leave of au old and agreeable companion, 
and that whatsoever might be the future date of my his¬ 
tory, the life of the historian mnst be short and pre¬ 
carious." 

The sentiment of regret thus breathed by Gibbon has 
been no less beautifully expressed in the verse of Lord 
Byron, who has made Tasso lament in the same spirit 
o\er the dismissal of the Jerusalem : 

But this is o’er—my pleasant task is done. 

My long-sustaining fnend of many years! 

If I do blot thy final page with tear", 

Know that my sorrows hate wrung from me none 
But thou, my young creation 1 my soul’s child 1 
Which ever playing round me came and smiled. 

And wooed me from myself with thy sn eet sight,— 
Thou too art gone, and so is my delight; 

And therefore do I weep and inly bleed 
With this last bruise upon a broken reed. 

The terrace which the historian used to perambulate 
still remains. Here, not ^infrequently, lie was accustomed 
to walk and converse with the distinguished strangers 
who sought him in Ins retreat. In one of his letters to 
Lady Sheffield he has recorded, with excusable pride, a 
memorable assemblage of rank and of talent upon his 
terrace. " A few weeks ago, I was walking on our ter¬ 
race with M. Tissot, the celebrated physician; M.Mer¬ 
rier, the author of the * Tableau de Paristhe Abbe 
Raynal; Monsieur, Madame, and Mademoiselle Necker; 
the Abbe de Bourbon, a natural son of Louis XV.; the 
hereditary Prince of Brunswick, Prince Henry of Prussia, 
and a dozen counts, barons, and extraordinary persons. 
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amongst whom was a natural son of the Empress of 
Russia—Are jou satisfied with the list, which I could 
enlarge and embellish without departing from the truth' 
When visited by M Siroond a few years since, the 
house of Gibbon exhibited symptoms of dilapidation and 
decay ‘The principal rooms are now used a3 a count 
mg house, the few tree3 on the terrace have been cut 
down, and the grounds below arc very littery (we copy 
the English version, and M Simond was his own trans 
lator), * and planted with shabby fruit trees, but were no 
doubt belter in Gibbons time, yet it could never have 
been any great thiugs, you go down to this terrace by a 
long flight of narrow stone stairs inside the house aa if 
to a cellar, the terrace itself is a mere slip, seventy or 
eighty yards long, by ten in width, with a low parapet 
wall towards the prospect An old fashioned arbour of 
cut cAarmtffe (dwarf beech) at the end of the terrace, 
encloses the petit cabinet, where Gibbon says he wrote 
the last lines of his * Decline and Tall of the Homan 
Empire It is itself declining and falling into rum In 
short, every thing has been done to disenchant the place 
Lausanne and Fcrncj,as the abodes of Voltaire and 
of Gibbon, have been finelj apostrophised by Lord Byron 

La saline* and Fcmey' ye bate been the abodes 
Of names which unto jou bequeath d a name. 

Mortals, v 1 o sought and found by dangerous roads 
A path to perj ctuity of fame — 

They were gigantic minds and their steep aim 
It as, Titan-like on daring doubts to pile 
noughts \vl ich should call dowuil under and the flitna 
Of Heaien again as«mld if Heaven the while 
On man and mar'» research could deign do more than si nle 
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The one was fire nnd fickleness, a child. 

Most mutable in wishes, but in mind, 

A wit as various,—gay, grave, sage, or mid,— 

Historian, bard, philosopher, combtned, 

He multiplied himself among mankind. 

The Proteus of their talents hut his own 
Breathed most in ridicule,—'which, as the wind, 

Blew where it listed laying all things prone,— 

Tvow to o erthrow a fool, and now to shake a throne 

The other, deep and slow, exhausting thought. 

And hiving wisdom with each studious year, 

In meditation dwelt, with learning wrought, 

And shaped his weapon with an edge severe, 

Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer, 

The lord of irony,—that master-spell. 

Which stung his foes to wrath, which grew from fear. 

And doom d him to the zealots ready Hell, 

Which answers to ali doubts so efoquentfy weft 

Yet, peace be with their ashes,—for by them. 

If merited, the penalty is paid. 

It is not ours to judge,—-far le«s condemn, 

The hour must come when such things shall be made 
Known unto all,—or hope and dread allay d 
By slumber, on one pillow,—in the dust, 

Which, thus much we are sure, must lie decay’d, 

And when it shall revive, as is our trust, 

’Twill be to be forgiven, or suffer what is just. 

Lausanne and its neighbourhood are also rendered 
illustrious by their having afforded a residence to Necker 
and Ins most celebrated daughter In a country house, 
near Lausanne, before he removed to Coppet, Necker 
composed Lis “Treatise on the Administration of the 
Finances, and it was here that Gibbon became acquainted 
with the ex minister. At that period Mademoiselle Necker 
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was only a gay and giddy girl “ Mademoiselle Necker, 
says tlie historian m a letter to Lord Sheffield, “ one of 
the greatest heiresses m Europe, is now about eighteen, 
wild, vain, but good natured, with a much greater pro¬ 
lusion of wit than of beauty It does not appear that 
Gibbon at this time appreciated the talents and the ge 
in us which afterwards shone forth so brilliantly m the 
writings and couiersation of Madame de Stacl Not nn- 
frequently the Neckeis visited the historian in his humble 
mansion, where the great financier conversed freely with 
him on the subject of his administration and his fall 
Occasionally, also. Gibbon spent a few days with his 
friends at Coppet, and the correspondence, which has 
been published, between himself and Madame Necker, 
proves the very amicable terms on which they 6tood to 
one another, and from which, perhaps, the recollection 
of their youthful attachment did not detract In visit¬ 
ing the scenes formerly illustrated by the lofty genius 
and graceful society of Madame de Stael, the traveller 
will regret that there is no adequate memoir of a person 
so truly distinguished " Some one, it is well observed 
by Lord Byron, “ some one of all those whom the charms 
of involuntary wit and of easy hospitality attracted within 
the friendly circles of Coppet, should rescue from oblivion 
those virtues which, although they are said to love the 
shade, are in fact more frequently chilled than excited 
bythe domestic cares of private life Some one should 
be found to jiortray the unaffected graces with which she 
adorned those dcarci relationships, the performance of 
whose duties is rather discovered amongst the interior 
secrets th-ui seen in the outward management of family 
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intercourse; and which indeed it requires tlic delicacy 
of genuine affection to qualify for the eye of an indif¬ 
ferent spectator. Some one should be found, not to ce¬ 
lebrate, but to describe the amiable mistress of an open 
mansion, tbc centre of a society c\er varied and always 
pleased, tbc creator of which, divested of the ambition 
and the arts of public rivalry, shone forth only to give 
fresh animation to those around her. The mother, ten¬ 
derly affectionate and tenderly beloved; the friend, un¬ 
boundedly generous, but still esteemed, the charitable 
patroness of all distress, cannot be forgotten by those 
whom she cherished, and protected, and fed. Her los3 
will be mourned the most where she was known the best; 
and to the sorrow of very’ many friends, and of more de¬ 
pendents, may be offered the disinterested regret of n 
stranger, who, amidst the sublime scenes of the Leman 
lake, received his chief satisfaction from contemplating 
the engaging qualities of the incomparable Connna." 

Many amusing and interesting anecdotes of Madame 
de Stael are, however, given in the “ Notice” prefixed to 
her “ CEuvres inedites" by Madame Necker Saussare. 
From her we learn that the “ wild, vain, but good-na¬ 
tured’ Mademoiselle Necker actually proposed to her 
parents that she should marry Mr. Gibbon iu order that 
they might secure the uninterrupted enjoyment of his 
society' Her devotion to her father is said almost to 
have amounted to idolatry, as the following anecdote Will 
sufficiently prove. Madame Necker Saussure had come 
to Coppet from Geneva m M. Keeker’s carriage, and had 
been overturned on the way, but without receiving any 
injury* On mentioning the accident to Madame de Stael 
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was no labour, but all pleasure, conscious of extra 
ordinary powers, sbe gave herself up to the present en 
joyment of the deep things, and the good things, flowing 
in a full stream from her own well stored*mind and 
1 n\uilant fancy The inspiration was pleasure—the plea 
sure was inspiration, and without precisely intending it 
she was every ciening of her life in a circle of com 
pany the very Comma she depicted, although in her 
attempts to personify that Connna in her booh, and 
make her speak in print, she utterly failed, the labour of 
the pen extinguishing the fancy 

An amusing anecdote is related by M Simond of the 
early wit and vnocitj winch distinguished Madame dc 
Stael " 11 hile at Coppct, an anecdote told ns by an in 
tnnate friend of the family (M dc Bonstcttcn) recurred 
to roe He was then fhc-and twenty, she a sprightly 
child of fne or six jears old, and walking nbout the 
grounds as we were tlcn doing lie was struck with a 
swatch from behind a tree, turning round, lie observed 
the little rogue laughing "Mninan icut, she called 
out, " qne jc roc serve dc la main gauche, ct j cssajois 1 
AmoDgst the literary associations which Lausanne 
affords, it must not be forgotten that it w as the last re 
silence of that \cn amiable nnd Inghlj accomplished 
man, John Philip I\cmblc v i * 

A few miles distant from Lausanne is the small town 
of Vena, n place which, like a fhouaoml other j laces 
near it, is associated with the recollection of one of the 
most singular nnd highl) gifted men of modern times, 
wl obas peopled these beautiful regions with the midjiug 
offspring of his own imagination “ J allii it Vtnj logcr 
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a la Clef,” says Rousseau, " et pendant deux jours qnc 
j j rcstai sans voir personne, jc pris pour ccttc sille nn 
amour que m*a sniri dans tous mes voyages, et qui m y 
a fait ftabljr enfin les hems dc mon roman. Jc dirois 
volontiers i ccux qui ont du goftt et qqi sont sensible*— 
allez & Vcvai—visitez le pays, examine? les sites, pro- 
tnenez vous sur Ic lac, et dites si la Nature n*a pas fait 
ce beau pays poor unc Jalic, pour unc Claire, et pour nn 
St Prenx j mais nc les y cbcrckcz pas." Lord Byron, 
with equal rnptnrc, lias celebrated Ibis fatonred spot in 
verse and in prose: 

’Twos not for fiction chose Rousseau this spot. 

Peopling it with affections; but he found 
It was the scene which passion roust allot 
To the mind a punfied beings, twas tbe ground 
Where early Lore bis Psyche 1 * zone unbound. 

And hallow'd ft with lm ebness "tls lone. 

And wonderful, add deep, and hath a sound 
, And sense, and sight of sweetness; here the Rhone 
Hath spread himself a couch, tbe Alps hare rear'd a throne. 

-* 

In reference to tbe passage from Rousseau just given, 
Lord Byron baa /aid, "In July, 181C, I made a voyage 
round tbe Labe of Geneva, tmd as far as my own ob¬ 
servation* hav e led me in a not uninterested nor. in¬ 
attentive survey of oil tbe zcqjics most celebrated by 
Rousseau in bis ‘ Heloise,’ I fcan safely say, that in this 
there is no exaggeration. It would be difficult to see 
Clarena (with tk^ scenes around it, Vevay, Chillon, 
Boveret, St. Gingo, Mcillerie, Eivan, and the entrance 
of the Rhone), 'without being forcibly struck with its 
peenbar adaptation to tbe persons and events with which 
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it lias been peopled In surveying these scenes, it is, 
indeed, painful to reflect that they w ere rather polluted 
tlivn sanctified by the presence of those whom the genius 
of Rousseau has invested with quahties so graceful and 
so captnatmg It is still more painful to know that 
the character of Rousseau itself exhibited the same in¬ 
consistency, presenting an external surface of romance 
and sentiment, beneath which festered many of the 
meanest and most debasing of human passions Moore 
has poured out in some very spirited hues his indignation 
ngaiust the blind worshippers of Rousseau 

Tis too absurd —'ns weakness, shame, 

This low prostration before fame — 

This casting down before the car 
Of idols, ivhatsoeer the/are, 

Life s purest, holiest decencies 
To be career d oer as they please 
No—let triumphant genius have 
All that his loftiest wish can crave 
Ifhe be worship^ d let it be 
For attribute^ his noblest, first— 

Not with that base idolatry, 

lVhich sanctifies his last and worst. 

The house m which Rousseau resided is agreeably hi 
tuated in a valley surrounded w ith mountains, but the 
garden to which lie alludes in Ins Confessions as having 
Cultivated with l is own hands, is now no longer to be 
traced 

At Vcvny may still be seen the house in which Lud 
low the Republican, one of the most honest and manly 
adherents of the Parliament, in their great struggle with 
Charles I, hied and died The mansion stands near the 
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gate leading to the Vallais, and over the door are in 
sen bed the words, 

OSTVF SOLUM FORTI PATBIA 
QOIA TATRIS 

Of his residence atVevav, and of the infamous attempts 
there made to assassinate him, Ludlow has left an ac¬ 
count in Ins Memoirs The parties employed to per¬ 
petrate this crime had already succeeded in destroying 
Mr Lisle, another of the regicides, who, in the language 
of one of the royalist wnters, was “ overtaken by divine 
vengeance at Lausanne, where the miserable wretch was 
shot dead by the gallantry of three Insh gentlemen, who 
attempted the surpnsal of him and four more impious 
parricides One of these attempted surpnsals is thus 
related by Ludlow " According to onr information, some 
of the villains who «erc employed to destroy us had, 
on the 14th of November, 16C3, passed the Lake from 
Savoy in order to put their bloody design in execution 
the next day, as v\ e should be going to the church They 
arrived atVevay about an hour after sunset, and haying 
divided themselves, one part took up tlieir quarters m one 
inn and the other in another The next dav, being 
Sunday, M Dubois, our landlord, going early to the 
church discovered a boat at the side of the lake with 
four watermen in her, their oars in order and ready to 
put off Not far from the boat stood two persons, with 
cloaks thrown over their shoulders, tv\ o sitting under a 
tree, and two more in the same posture a little way from 
them M Dubois, concluding that they had arms under 
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their cloaks, and that tlicse person3 had waylaid us with 
"i design to murder us as we should be going to the scr 
mon, pretending to have forgotten something, returned 
home and advised us of what he had obsened In his 
way to us he had met one Mr Bmet, who acquainted 
him that tw o men, whom he suspected of some bail inten¬ 
tion, had posted themselves near his house, and that four 
more had been seen in the market place, but that, find 
ing themselves observed, they had all retired towards the 
lake By this means, the way leading to the church 
through the town being cleared, we went to the sermon 
without any molestation, and said nothing to any man of 
what we had heard, because nc had not jet certainly 
found that they had a design, against us Returning from 
church, I was informed that the suspected persons were 
all dining at one of the inns, which excited my curiosity 
to take a view of the boat According!) I went with a 
small company and found the four watermen by tbc boat, 
the oars laid in their places, a great quantity of straw in 
the bottom of the beat, and all things read) to put off 
About an hour after dinner, I met our landlord, and 
having inquired of him concerning the persons before 
mentioned, he assured me they could be no other than i 
company of rogues, that they had arm3 under tl e straw 
m the boat, and that they had cut the withes that held 
the oars of the town boats, to prevent any pursuit if they 
should be forced to fly But these ruffians, who had ob¬ 
served the actions of M Dubois, an 1 suspected he w ould 
cause them to be seized, came down soon after I had 
viewed the boat, and in great haste caused the watermen 
to put off, and returned to Sa\oy This discovery being 
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made, the chatelaln, the banderct, together with all the 
magistrates and people or the town, were ranch troubled 
that we had not given them timely notice that bo they 
might hat e been seized. We afterwards understood that 
one Dn Pose of Ljons, Monsieur Du Pro, a Savoyard (of 
whom I shall base occasion to speak more hrgelj), one 
Cerise of Lyons, with Riardo beforc-raeritioucd, w ere part 
of this crew.” 

Du Pre was subsequent!) seized, and having bcou con¬ 
victed of attempting to assassinate the English and of 
another crime, was sentenced to lose his head. The ac¬ 
count of his execution is dreadful. The da) appointed 
for his execution being come, lie was brought down; but 
the terrors of death, with the dismal reflections on his 
past life, seized upon him to such a degree that he fell 
into a rage; throwing himSclf on the ground, biting and 
kicking those that stood near, and asking if there were 
no hopes of pardon. He was told that he ought to re¬ 
member that, if he had been taken in his own country, 
where he had murdered his brother-in-law, and had been 
broken in effigy on the wheel, he should not have been 
used so gently. He refused to go to the place of execu¬ 
tion any otherwise than by force; 60 that about two hours 
were spent before he arrived at the place where he was 
to die, though it was within musket-shot of the prison. 
Here the executioner put a cap on his head, and placed 
a chair that he might sit j but he took off the cap and 
threw it away, and kicked down the cliair among the 
people. When the executioner saw this, he tied his 
hands between his knees j and having assured loin that 
if he persisted in his resistance he would cut him into 
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forty pieces, after about an hour s contest,! e at last per 
formed his office 

On the revolution Ludlow returned to England, with 
the view of serving ngaiust James II in Ireland, but a 
motion having been made in the House of Commons by 
Sir Eduard Seymour, for an address to the hmg, pnjing 
that he would cause Ludlow to be apprehended, he re¬ 
turned to Switzerland, where he died in the year 1693 
A monument was erected to his memory in the principal 
church of Vcvay, by his wife, «Inch Addison has copied 
in his Travels 
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THE CASTLE OF CHILLON. 

Chlllon! thy prison Is a holy place. 

And thy sad floor an altar—for 'Iwas trod. 

Until his eery itepi hare left » trace. 

Worn as if thy cold pavement were a sod. 

By Boontrard'—May non* those marls efface t 
For they appeal from tyranny to Cod- 

Tub Castle of Chilian can never be viewed without 
exciting tlie noblest associations—those to which Liberty 
and Genius give birth. The names of Bonnivard, the 
martyr of freedom, and of Buon, her martyr and her 
laureate, have consecrated the scene. With the Pri¬ 
soner of Clnllon are connected feelings no Ic^s in uni¬ 
son with the writer's earl) and deplored fate, than 
with the sublime and beautiful sccner) around- The 
greatest of our modem poets is known to ha\e passed 
some of the happiest days of his brief and chequered 
existence in the vicinity of Clullon. Passionately fond 
of sailing, the Late afforded him the full indulgence of 
this taste, combined with that character of scenery he 
from a boy most admired, and with the sort of leisure 
and social enjoyment he had alw ays best lo\ ed. It was 
here he first formed some of his most agreeable con¬ 
nexions, in particular with the Shelleys, and several 
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distinguished strangers and foreigners whom he ever 
afterwards continued to esteem 

In this retirement too his health was said to have 
rapidly improved, he had ever) thing around him cal 
culated to give scope to a genius hke his, and to those 
1 fitful moods and fancies by which he was always so 
liable to be surprised He had here even formed habits 
of regular study and exercise, he had solitude and society 
at his command, and his mind and manners evidently 
partook of the beneficial change 

Such, at least, is the opinion of those who there knew 
him m the zenith of his genius, when engaged in writing 
the third and fourth cantos of his Cbildc Harold, and 
that admirable embodying of "the spirit and the power' 
of captivity in his Prisoner of Chillon It 6ecms to have 
been Ins object in this exquisitely pathetic and beautiful 
poem to analyse the nature and effect of solitary con 
finement upon the human mind He makes us feel its 
encroachments hour by hour, and day by day upon the 
victim s heart, vve breathe another atmosphere,— the 
common bud, the air, the sky, become eclipsed from 
our new, as if, by this intense and fearful vision, the 
entl usiast of liberty burned to hold up * tv ranny to 
the everlasting abhorrence of mankind 

Eternal spirit of the chainless mind! 

Brightest m dungeons. Liberty thou art. 

For there thy habitat on is the heart— 

The heart which love of thee alone can hind 
And when thy sons to fetters are consign d— 

To fetters and the damp vaults dayless gloom 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom 
And Freedom s fame find* w ngs on every \ md. 
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Tlie subject was doubtless first suggested by tbe sin¬ 
gularly wild and gloomy yet picturesque appearance of 
the castle from the lake on approaching near the town 
of Villeneove. From this point of view Lord Byron 
most frequently must have beheld it, and there, pro¬ 
bably, he conceived the idea of investing it with a fame 
that will endure when not a stone shall be left uncovered 
by the surrounding waters. 

The style of architecture which the castle exhibits is 
that of the middle ages j its aspect is gloomy and low, 
and there is nothing very striking, far less pleasing, about 
it when divested of its surrounding scenery and associa¬ 
tions. It is, in short, a strong, low fortress, built on a 
rock emerging out of the lake, and only connected with 
the shore by means of a drawbridge, or rather platform, 
for the accommodation of its visitors. On one side there 
rises to view the delightful Clarens, and upon the other 
is seen the town of Villenenve. Not far from the latter 
the river Rhone pours itself into the lake. Almost im¬ 
mediately opposite rise the rocks of Meillerie, a name too 
celebrated, perhaps, in the romantic descriptions of Rous¬ 
seau The scene of his well-known romance is there, 
the catastrophe of which is laid at a spot nearly ad¬ 
joining the castle. Beneath its walls are situated the 
dungeons, excavated in the solid rock, below the level of 
the waters. In these were buried alive numbers of state 
prisoners, particularly during the long and sanguinary 
conflicts between the ancient dukes of Savoy and the 
citizens of Geneva, the latter of whom were often con¬ 
signed to captivity 

The cells now seen there, extensive as they appear. 
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were once filled with these victims of political strife Iu 
one part is placed a beam of oak, roughly hewn, and 
blackened by age, formerly used as a block, on which 
many of those executions, so disgraceful to the times, 
and for which this castle was so remarkable, repeatedly 
took place. The large arched vault above is supported 
by seren pillars, and to some of these iron rings are still 
fastened, intended for the purpose of restraining the 
wretched inmates within the limits allotted to them by 
their gaolers In the hard pavement are left many traces 
of the footsteps of the prisoners— 

Wom as if thy cold pavement were a sod 
and doubtless among others by Framjois Bonmvard, one 
of the boldest and most persevering assertors of Geneva s 
liberties, imprisoned there for a space of six years 

I was the eldest of the three, 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 
I ought to do—and did my best— 

And each did well in his degree 

The two younger at length fall victims the free 8pmt 
of the hunter first piues within him, and lie dies, next, 
the youngest and most loved The passage in which the 
fate of the last is related is exquisitely beautiful j the 
most masterly, with oue exception, iu the cutire poem 
But he the favourite and the flower. 

Most cherish d since his natal hour. 

His mother a image in fair face. 

The infant love of all his race. 

His martyrd fathers dourest thought, 

My latest care, for whom I sought 
To board my life, that his might lx 
Less wretched now, and out day free, 
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He, too, whT> yet had held un tired 
A spirit natural or inspired— 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 
TVas wither’d on the stalk awaj 
Oh God* it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing 
In any shape, in any mood — 

I *ve seen it rushing forth m blood, 

I’ve seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 

1 ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of Sin delirious with its dread 
But there were horrors—this was woe 
UnmiX d with such—but sure and slow 
He faded, and so calm and meek. 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak. 

So tearless, yet bo tender—kind 
And gneved for those he left behind 

After this event the poet supposes Bonmrard to lose 
all sense of Ins sorrows in 6tupor and delirium \\ hen 
again restored to a consciousness of lus lot, lie hears 
near him the note of a bird, and this trivial and natural 
little incident, with its effect upon the captives mind, 
is admirably employed to heighten the beautiful and 
pathetic picture 

A light broke in upon my brain — 

It was the carol of a bud, 

It ceased and then it came again. 

The sweetest song ear ever heard 
And mine was thankful till my e>es 
Ran o\er with the glad surprise 
And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery 
But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track 
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from tlie walls of Clullon, will not fail to recognize the 
scenery described by the delighted Bonmvard when he is 
represented as obtaining a new of it from his prison • 

But I was curious to ascend 
To my hair’d windows, and to bend 
Once more, upon the mountains high. 

The quiet of a loving eye. 

I saw them—and they were the same, 

They were not changed like me in frame; 

I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high—their wide long lake below, 

And the blue Rhone in fullest flow; 

I beard the torrents Idap and gush 
O'er cbannelTd rock and broken bush, 

I saw the white-waUM distant town. 

And whiter sals gw shaming domtf 
And then there was a little isle 
Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view; 

A small green isle, it seem'd no more. 

Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 

Rut in it there were three tall trees. 

And o’er it blew the mountain breeze. 

And by it there were waters flowing, 

And on it there were young flowers growing. 

Of gentle breath and hue. 

The fish swam by the castle wall. 

And they teem’d joyous each and atl; 

The eagle rode the rising blast, 

Mcthought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seem’d to fly, 

And then new tears came in my eye, 

And I felt troubled—and would fain 
I bad not left my recent chain; 

And when I did descend again. 

The darkness of my dim abode 
Fell on me as a heavy load. 
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from tlte walls of Chdlon, will not fail to recognize the 
scenery described by the delighted Bonnivard when he is 
represented ns obtaining a view of it from his prison 

But I was cimous to ascend 
To my burr’d windows, and to bend 
Once more. Upon the mountains high. 

The quiet of a loving eye 

I saw them—and they were the same. 

They were not changed hie me in frame, 

I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high—their wide long lake below. 

And the blue Rhone in fullest flow, 

I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O er channel!d rock and broken bush, 

I saw the white-walld distant town. 

And whiter sails go slaraniing down, 

And then there was a little isle 
Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one in new, 

A small green isle, it seemd no more, 

Scarce broader than my dungeon floor. 

But in it there were three tall trees, 

And o er it blew the mountain breeze, 

And by it there were waters flowing v> 

And on it there were young flowers growing, 

Of gentle breath and hue 
The fish swam by the castle wall. 

And they seem d joyous each and all, 

The eagle rode the nsing blast, 

Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seem d to fly, 

And then new tears came in my eje. 

And I felt troubled—and would fain 
I bad not left my recent chum, 

And w hen I did descend again. 

The darkness of my dim abode 
hell on me as a heavy load. 
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himself without any other resource than his eloquence and 
talent. 

This great man—(Bonnivard deserves the title fay the 
rectitude of his principles, the nobleness of his intentions, 
the wisdom of his councils, the courage of his conduct, 
the extent of his knowledge, and the vivacity of his 
mind)—this great man, who must excite the admiration 
of all persons by whom heroic virtue can be properly 
appreciated, will inspire also the wannest gratitude in 
the mind of every Genevese who loves the liberties of 
his country. Bonnivard was ever one of its firmest 
supporters j to secure the freedom of the republic he did 
not fear to lose his own he gave up his repose 5 he 
scorned his wealth; he neglected nothing that could tend 
to establish the prosperity of a city which he had chosen 
as his own. He cherished its rights as zealously as the 
best of its citizens , he served it with the intrepidity of 
a hero j he wrote its history with the candour of a philo¬ 
sopher and the fire of a patriot. 

At the commencement of his " Historv of Geneva" he 
says, that from the time he began the stud) of the history 
of nations he had felt the deepest interest for republics, 
the rights of which he alw ays espoused. While still very 
young, Bonnivard openly avowed himself the defender of 
Geneva against the Duke of Savoy and the bishop. In 
1519 he was made to experience the consequences of his 
boldness, and to suffer for the cause he had embraced. 
The duke having entered Geneva with 500 men, Bonni¬ 
vard, aware of the reasons he had to fear his resentment, 
withdrew to Fribourg On his journey, however, he was 
betrayed by two men who had accompanied him, and 
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delivered into the duke’s hands, by whom he was sent 
to Grotee, and there kept close prisoner for two years. 
Eleven years afterwards he was still more unfortunate , 
for being met upon the Jura by some robbers, they, not 
content with plundering him, gave him up to the Duke 
of Savoy. He was then sent to the Castle of Chillon, 
where he remained until the year 1536, when,•upon the 
taking of that fortress by the Bemese, BonniTard was 
liberated, and the Pays de Vand freed for e\er from the 
domination of the Dukes of Savoy. 

When Bonnivard returned to Geneva he found it free, 
as well from the duke's claims as from the burdensome 
superstitions and exactions of the Romish clergy. He 
was treated with great respect by the citizens, and, by 
way of recompensing the injuries he had suffered in their 
cause, they conferred upon him the freedom of the city. 
A bouse, formerly occupied by the vicar-general, was 
assigned to him, together with an annual pension of 200 
crowns of gold, so long as he should continue in Geneva. 
This sum bore no comparison to that be had voluntarily 
relinquished , but perhaps it was at that period, and in 
the then state of Geneva, as large os her citizens were 
able to afford. In the year following his return lie was 
admitted into the Council of the Two Hnndred. 

Bonnivard's exertions for the welfare of the city did 
not end here. He had laboured to make Geneva free, be 
now succeeded in making it tolerant. He prevailed upon 
the council by which the city was governed to grant the 
ecclesiastics and the peasants time to consider the pro¬ 
positions of the reformed religion which were now sub¬ 
mitted to them. His policy upon this occasion forms a 
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remarkable contrast to tlie ferocious tyranny recom¬ 
mended by Calvin and his brethren, at the same period, 
and in the same place. Bonnivard, the adrocate of 
true rehgion, succeeded by his mildness. Christianity is 
always preached with success when it is preached in 
charity 1 

Bonnivard was a learned man, bis MSS , which still 
remain in the 5 public library, sufficiently show that he 
was well read in the Roman classics, and that he had 
studied theology and history profoundly. He was devoted 
to science, and believing that it would be a means of ele¬ 
vating the glory of Geneva, he omitted no means of pro¬ 
moting it in that city. In 1551 he gate his own col¬ 
lection of books for the public use, and thus laid the 
foundation of the public library at Geneva. His books 
consist generally of those rare and valuable editions which 
were published in the fifteenth century'. In the same 
year lie bequeathed to the republic alt that lie was pos¬ 
sessed of, on condition that it should be applied towards 
completing a college which was then projected. 

He died, in all probability, in the latter part of the 
year 1571; but this is not well ascertained, there being 
a vacuum in the necrology' of Geneva, from July, 1570, 
to the beginning of the year 1572 

Having spoken of Bonnivard, it would hardly be just 
to omit the name of Pecolet, another of the Genevese 
patriots, whose history abounds in curious adventure. 
Being a man of wit, and of a gay turn of character, Pc- 
colet was guilty of the sin to which wits are too generally 
prone, that of uttering a joke, not rebshed by their 
supenors. The most singular interpretation was given to 
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Ins words, lie was, in sliott, charged with entertaining 
the idea of putting the prelate of n horn they w ere spoken 
to death Upon mere suspicion Pccolct 11 as seized, and 
put three times to the torture, in order to make him con 
fess that he had meant to threaten the life of the bishop 
For a long tune he refused to make any such confession, 
until one day when the bishop was at dinner with a large 
party they suspended their victim by a rope the guests 
and attendants mocking and reviling 1 lm as he unthed 
under his torments He was at length brought to admit 
nil that had been advanced against him which had not 
however the effect of inducing 1 is tormentors to relent 
The sufferer was plunged into a deeper dungeon nud was 
on the point of being again tortured whew his doctor de 
clarcd it was doubtful whether lie would be jet able to 
go through a fresh application 

Tins was a little perplexing, but the good bishop and 
the duke w ere obliged to submit to the disappointment 
In the interval thej agreed as a sort of compensation, to 
accuse Pccolet of possessing some enchantment which 
had enabled bun to undergo so much torment The dif 
ficulty was to ascertain in what part of lus body the 
charm lay concealed, but as he had a remarkably fine 
flowing beard, it was shrewdly conjectured it must be 
lodged there 

Having held a council, this opinion was very logically 
discussed and confirmed, and a barber was forthwith 
sent for to deprive the necromancer of Ins fatal gift 
While the barber was earnestly engaged m preparing for 
the important operation, Pecolet, aware of the many in 
terrogatones lie had yet to undergo, suddenly seized the 
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razor and cat off his tongue, that he might not in future 
be compelled to accuse himself. Still his persecutors 
-rrere not to be deterred, and were again about to put 
their victim to the question, when a tumult of the people 
compelled them to consult their own safety, and Pecolet 
was set at liberty. The courageous patriot, self-deprived 
of the power of uttering either his complaints or his 
witticisms, retired to end his days in a monastery of the 
order of St. Francis. He there continued for a Jong 
period to lead a quiet and silent life, till one day the 
fncndlj saint to whom he had devoted himself obtained 
for him the rare privilege of being able to speak without 
a tongue. 
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There If an »lr which oft among the rocki 
Of his own nOve land at erci tog hour 
1 s heard when ihcphtrd* homeward i> p* thelf Borhi 
Oh every note of It would thr II hit mini 
V 1th tendetMt thoughts and bring oround hU knee« 

The rosy children whom he lift behind 
And fill each little angel eye 
With ipeaklng tears that a«k him why O 

He wander d from hb hut to nenes Uke these. 

Vain vain is then the trumpet a brazen roar 

Sweet notes or home of lore are all he hears > 

And the stern eyes that look d for Wood before 
Now melting mournful lose themselves in (ears 

It will be necessary that the tourist should penetrate 
a considerable distance into Switzerland, ^before he can 
form a correct judgment of the varieties of Sum scenery, 
and more particularly of Swiss character The inhabit 
ants of Geneva and Lausanne can hardly be termed 
Switzers, in the true sense of the word, so mixed are 
they with foreigners, and their habits and manners 60 
imbued vv ith foreign association The character of th^, 
sturdy 0US3 can scared) be recognised among the pliant 
graces or more polished nations As the traveller posts 
from town to ton n in the interior, or rambles with more 
humility, hut with far greater pleasure, from village to 
hamlet, he will soon discover the marked supenorit) of 
the hardy Swiss peasant over the effeminate inhabitant 
of the cit) 
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Notwithstanding tin desire of gain which so frequently 
induces them to quit their natne hills and \ alleys m 
quest of foreign adventure, the Swiss are remarkable 
for attachment to their countrv, and after a life spent m 
hardship and toil, they rarely fail to return with their 
hard earned gains to pass the evening of their existence 
in their native canton There are few who do not die 
there 1 he secret and powerful impnise that sends them 
abroad to seek their fortune, never fails to reunite them 
at last Even when absent from their homes for years, 
their earlier recollections are hable to be aw ahened by the 
most minute circumstance In the French armies, the 
air of the “ Kans des Vaclies, sung b) the Sw iss cow¬ 
herds and milkmaids, was forbidden to be played, the 
recollections of home which the music created melting 
the hardy Sw iss soldier to tears, and invariabl) producing 
desertion 

Pasturage is the chief produce of a Sw iss farm Early 
in the summer the cattle lea\e the valleys, and are con¬ 
ducted by the cowherds to the accessible parts of the 
mountains, while as the snow disappeirs, the) gradual!) 
ascend, thus following the productions of nature which 
are continually springing to life as they proceed lliosc 
who ha\e the care of the cows generally account to the 
owners for the proceed*!, or pa) a certain sum for what 
they can make A considerable number of swine are 
supported by the herds of cow s, and thus form another 
soiree of profit Schcucher describes, m his “ Jonmcy 
to the Alps the different productions which the moun¬ 
taineers make from the milk, which constitute their chief 
luxuries The greatest iurmoiu prevads between tie 
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cowkeeper and his herd, indeed they may be consi 
dered as one family He conducts them from pasture 
to pasture, erecting his temporary habitation at each 
resting place, and thus they pass their hies in con¬ 
stant migration, nntil the commencement of the ivinter 
obliges them to retire into the valley s Round the necks 
of the cons are attached bells which are made to liar 
monize with the Rans des Vaches, the constant strain of 
their keepers The bells are of different sizes, and the 
merit of each individual cow is distinguished by the size 
and tone of her bell, indeed it is affirmed, that if by any 
accident the most meritorious cow (she who bears the 
bell) has forfeited her rank, and the insignia are trans¬ 
ferred to another, all the jealous and angry feelings are 
exhibited, which a deprivation of honours might be ex¬ 
pected to occasion, among mankind In the Pays de 
Vaud, however, no herds of cattle are seen grazing, and 
thus one picturesque feature in the country is lost The 
farmers of that district know better than to allow them 
to ramble over their rich pastures, destroying as much as 
they consume, but keep them in sheds, and supply them 
with food cut for them without waste 

The road to St Maurice, after leaving the lake of Ge 
neva, continues along the banks of the Rhone, whose 
majestic waters glide rapidly along in their course to the 
lake, shaded by the exuberant foliage of beech and wal¬ 
nut trees, and rendered picturesque by masses of rocks 
which rise from its banks The town is approached by 
a magnificent stone bridge,which crosses theRhone where 
it is very deep and rapid It is two hundred feet long, 
and consists of a single arch, having ou each side for its 
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foundation an immense rock, wlncli nses on the banks of 
tbe nrer, forming gigantic abutments, known bj the fa- 
tmhar name of the Dent do Morclcs and the Dent du 
Midi This bridge, independent!) of its situation, boasts 
the ancient and honourable distinction of having Julius 
Co sar for its founder At one end is a toner, which is 
now a chapel, and at the other is an ancient castle, 
through which the road has been made to St Maurice 
—The plate will be found to afford n faithful representa¬ 
tion of it 

The town of St Maurice is singularl) wild and bcauti 
ful It is situated at the base of n line of rocks, man) of 
which are formed into complete habitations, nnd almost 
nlwn)S form part of the houses of the inhabitants At a 
short distance from the town is n spot rendered interest¬ 
ing b) tradition as the scene of the massacre of six thou¬ 
sand soldiers, called the Theban legion, b) order of 
Mnximian, for their stubborn adherence to the Chmtnn 
faith 

Thcabbc) of St Maurice, w Inch )Ct exists, was founded 
in commemoration of the supposed cicnt, b) Sigismund 
King of llurguml), ns a catholic ntonement for the crimes 
of fratricide, and the murder of half his Tamil) 

Jscar St Maurice is the celebrated valley of Chanioum, 
which, with Mont Blanc and its glaciers, and the still 
more wonderful Mcr de f«lacc, are the most surprising 
natural curiosities cur witnessed in this or in an) other 
conntr) 

Hus extraonhnar) val! ), strange ns it may appear, was 
wholl) unknown to the inhabitants of the countr) till the 
sew 17-41, svl en it was di.*cot ered h) tiro adicnturois 
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English travellers, who explored the valley, ascended the 
Montanvert to the Her de Glace, penetrating those re¬ 
cesses where the human v oice was never before heard, and 
treading the paths before nm lsited, except by the cln 
mois and by the goat of the rocks It was a singular in¬ 
stance of enterprise, and it deserves to be recorded, that 
although within eighteen leagues of the city of Geneva, 
it was reserved for the adventure and courage of English¬ 
men to disclose to the world the hidden wonders of the 
Alps An immense block of granite on the Montanvert, 
on which the adventurous travellers dined, is called, to 
this day, " la pierre des Anglais Mens de Saussore 
some years afterwards visited the valley, and was the 
first to ascend the Mont Blanc His great work on the 
Alps reudered the country so famous that thousands of 
travellers flocked from all couatnes to see this hitherto 
unknown and wonderful territory, and it is now become 
a regular summer lounge for half the idle tourists of 
Europe 

The valley of Chamoum is about a wide wide The 
base of Mont Blanc forms its southern wall, and Mont 
Bremen, follow ed by a long chain of hills, is oil the op 
positc side 

The first view on entering the valley is unique and 
wonderful The monarch of mountains on the one side, 
raising lus majestic head, and overlooking the world, 
whose successive ages and changes he has quietly wit¬ 
nessed, the gloomy forests that clothe the base, partly 
borne down and intersected bj immense glaciers, w Inch 
slowly but irresistibly force their way from the accu¬ 
mulated pressure of snow, and seem, like a skirting dm. 
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ptfry to the mountain of dazzling whiteness, the burst 
mg torrents which force their way throu D h immense 
fragments of other worlds, and the contrast which these 
sublime monuments afford to the beautiful and lerdant 
clothing of the smiling aallej are all justl) calculated to 
inspire the mind with tl e most vivid and loft) conception 
of the works of that great Architect m companion with 
which all efforts of human skill betray their feeble origin 
and sink into ins gmficancc The tourist wl o would wish 
to new Mont Blanc in all its grandeur must ascend 
Mont Bremen on the opposite side He w ill then stand 
ing at about half the elevation of Mont Blanc be full) 
impressed with the magnitude of the greatest mountain in 
Europe B) looking upwards from the vallev it scarcely 
seems higher than its compeers but from Mont Bremen 
its superiority becomes awfully conspicuous 

The ascent of Mont Bremen is not considered cither 
difficult or dangerous with the assistance of judicious 
guides, whose directions it is necessary to follow impli 
citly a terrible instance which followed the contempt of 
their advice occurred some )ears since A Danish tra 
Teller named Eschur \cntured 1 cedlesslyovcr the glacier 
of Dmet, and always kept in advance of Ins guides vainly 
supposing that his ideas were equal to their experience 
Having preceded them on one occasion more than two 
hundred yards to their horror he suddenly disappeared 
from their s ght The nat ire of the calamity w as too 
well surmised to require explanation He had slipped 
and fallen into one of the numerous chasms which inter 
sect these vast seas of frozen snow His companion an 1 
the guide J astened back for assistance, and on the same 
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evening four men undertook the search for his body It 
vras at last found at tl e bottom of a cha«m nearly tivo 
hundred feet deep rhe unfortunate young man must 
have died, instantly He was lying with his arms over 
lus head as though for protection but not a boue in his 
body was unbroken There is a monument erected near 
Lavey to record his melancholy fate 

To visit the Mer de Glace it is necessary to make the 
ascent of Montanvert which will amply repay the tra 
veller for his pains The first object in the ascent that 
requires notice is the httle fountain called le Cadlet 
from which elevation the view is imposing beyond de 
scnption The noisy torrent of tl c Arve that foams 
along in the plain beneath looks like the smallest nrulet 
and every thing which before appeared stupendous is now 
dwindled into miniature insignificance* except tl e mighty 
mountain whose grandeur no he ght tl at roan is able to 
attain cm diminish The path then becomes more dif¬ 
ficult as far as the hfipital dc Blair budt by an English 
gentleman of that name when the Mer dc Ghee pre¬ 
sents itself The appearance of this vast mass of ice is 
so wonderful that the only idea which at all does justice 
to it is that of a celebrated traveller, who describes it as 
a tempestuous ocean whose towering waves have been 
suddenly rendered motionless by an all powerful hand 
and converted into solid masses of crystal 
To descend to the margin of this frozen sea there is a 
pith bordered by rhododendrous which has been con 
structcd for tl e purpose The wares n bicb appear 
comparatively small from Montanvert, on a nearer in 
spection are found to be about tvv enty feet lngb and in 
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talking on the surface care must be taken of the chasms 
•which every where present tbemsehes, ready to engulf 
the unwary traveller. The effect, however, is lost on a 
near approach, and appears best from a distance, where 
the whole expanse can be viewed 

Among the various candidates for fame by an ascent 
to the summit of Mont Blanc, the most celebrated h 
Mons. Saussure, whose object was as much for the ad¬ 
vancement of science as for an) personal gratification. 
The narrative orlus ascent is interesting, as well as those 
of many ndi enturers since that time; but the view which 
is eagerly anticipated from the summit, after the labour 
and toil of the journey, is generally hidden from the 
disappointed traveller by the thick clouds which usually 
form the monarch's crown. Among the mountains which 
present the grandest coup fail, and which yield the 
greatest recompense to those who Lav c the strength to 
attain their summit, is Mount Ventoux. This is one of 
the highest mountains in Europe, and having bnt few 
rivais near it of sufficient height to intercept the view, it 
commands a more extensive prospect than either the 
Alps or P) renccs. From its summit may be descried the 
whole south of Trance, at least as far as the eye can 
-reach, the waters of the'Mediterranean, and the vast 
chain of Alps, which forms the barrier between Italy and 
the rest of Europe. Train the number of narratives of 
the various ascents vv c give the following, as much on 
account of its curiosity .and the beauty of its description, 
as from the interest excited by the narrator bimsclf. It 
is written by the celebrated Petrarch in a letter to his 
friend. Father Dennis. 
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‘\\c went (Petrarch and Iiis brother Gcrari) from 
Avignon to Malaveme, wl jeh is at the foot of the moun 
tnm on tl e north side «l ere we slept it night and re 
freshed oni«e\\cs tl e whole of the next day The day 
after my brotler and myself followed by too domestics, 
begin to ascend tl c mountain with much trouble and 
fatigue though tl e neither was rmld and the day scry 
fine Me Ind agility strength md courage, but this 
miss of rocks is of a steepness almost inaccessible To 
wards the middle of the mountain we found an old shep 
herd who did nil he could to divert ns from oar project 
‘It is about fifty scars ago 'aid Ic that I had tic 
same humour with yoursehes I climbed with infinite 
labour to tie top of the mountain , and what did I get 
by it)—My body and clothes torn to pieces by rocks 
and bnare, much fattgue and repentance with a firm re- , 
solution ntner to go thither again Since that time I 
have not heard it said any one has been guilty of tl e 
same follv 

"i oui g people are not to be talked out of their 
schemes The more tl e shep! erd exaggerated tl e dif 
ficoltics of the ci terpnse, the greater tl c desire we felt 
to conquer them M hen 1 c saw tl at what 1 e said 1 ad 
no effect 1 e showed us a steep path along the rocks 
‘ n at is t\ e way von must go said he 

After leaving our superfluous clothes, and all that 
could embarrass us, w e begin to cbmb w itli inconceivable 
ardour Our efforts which is not uncommon were fol 
low ed with extreme w eakness we found a rock on wl ich 
we rested some tune after which we resumed our march, 
but it was not with the same ability, mine slackened icry 
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ittncli While my brother tool a very steep path, which 
appeared to lead to the top, I took another which was 
more upon the acclivity * Where are you going 5 cried 
my brother with all his might ‘ that is not the way, fol 
low me —-' Let me alone, said I, * I prefer the path that 
is longest and easiest. This w as an excuse for my weak¬ 
ness 1 wandered for some time , at last shame took 
hold of me, and I rejoined my brother, who had seated 
himself to wait for me V e marclied-one before another 
for some time, bat I became weary again, and sought an 
easier path, and at last, overwhelmed w ith shame and 
fatigue, I stopped again to take breath Then abandon 
ing mvsclf to reflection, I compared the state of my soul, 
which aims to gain heaven, but walks not in the way to 
it, to that of my body, which bad so much difficulty m 
attaining the top of Mount Vcntoux, not withstanding the 
curiosity which caused me to attempt it This reflection 
inspired me with more strength and courage 

" Mount Ventoux, is divided into several hills, which 
rise one above the other, on the top of the highest is a 
little plain, where we seated ourselves on our arrival 
" Struck w ith the clearness of the air and the immense 
'.pace 1 had before my eves, 1 remained for some time 
motionless and astonished At last waking from my 
reverie, my eyes were insensibly directed towards that 
line country, to which my inclination always drew me I 
saw those mountains covered with snow, where the proud 
enemy of the Romans opened himself a passage with 
vinegar, if we believe the voice of Fame Though they 
are at a great distance from Mount Ventoux, they seem 
so near that one might touch them I felt instantly a 
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vehement desire to behold again this dear country, which 
I saw rather with tl e eyes of the soul than those of the 
bod) some sighs escaped me which I could not prevent 
and l reproached myself ruth a weakness which I could 
have justified by many great examples 

‘The sun was going to rest and I perceived that it 
would soon be time to descend the mountain I then 
turned toward the west where I sought mvatn that long 
chain of mountains that separates France from Spain 
Nothing that 1 know of bid them from my sight but 
nature has not given us organs capable of that extensive 
view To the right I discovered the mountain of the 
Lyonnoise, and to the left the surges of the Mediter¬ 
ranean which bathe Marseilles on one side and on the 
other dash themselv es in pieces against the rocky shore 
I saw them very distinctly, though at the distance of 
seicral days journey The Rhone glided under my eyes, 
the clouds were at my feet Never was there a more 
extensive variegated and enchanting prospect' What 
I saw rendered me less incredulous of the accoonts of 
Olympus and Mount Atbos, which they assert to be 
lugher than the regions of the clot ds from whence de 
sccnd the show ers of ram 

After 1 aving satisfied mj eyes for some time with 
the dcligl tful objects which elevated my mind and in 
spired me with piois reflection, I took the book of‘St 
Augustine s Confessions wl ich I had from jou and wl ich 
1 alwavs carry about me It is dear to me from its own 
value, and tie hands from which I received it render 
it dcaref still On opening it I accidentally fell on this 
passage in the tenth book —* Men go far to observe the 
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summits of mountains, the waters of the sea, the begin¬ 
ning and the courses of rivers, the immensity of the 
ocean, Int (hey neglect themselves' 

"I tike God and my brother to witness that as hat I 
say is true! I was struck with the singularity of an 
accident, the application of which it was so easy for me 
to make. 

"In the midst of contemplation I had got, without 
perceiving, to the bottom of the mountain with the same 
safetj, though with less fatigue, than I went up. A fine 
dear moon favoured our return. While they were pre¬ 
paring our supper, I shut myself up in a comer of the 
house to give you this account, and the reflections it pro¬ 
duced in my mind. You arc my father, and I hide 
nothing from you. I wash I was always able to tell you 
not only whit 1 do but what I think. Pray to God that 
my thoughts, now, alas! vain and wandering, may be im¬ 
movably fixed on the only true and solid good!" 

We will now leave mountain and glaciers for n while, 
and proceed on our route to Martigny, through the in¬ 
teresting hamlet of Lavcj, which will furnish us materials 
for another chapter. 
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voices which were attuned, in perfect time and harmony, 
mellow ed by tbe distance, sounded inexpressibly sweet, 
and they died away m a soft and plaintive murmur The 
undisturbed serenity which prevailed might tend to hush 
even a troubled mind into comparative calm and forget¬ 
fulness, and the tranquil satisfaction expressed in the 
honest countenances of these untutored villagers, made 
11 s fancy that here we had at length found one earthly 
hour of rest, one favourite retreat of happiness and con 
tentment 

"At the extremity of the hamlet were two cottages 
which more particularly attracted our attention They 
were 8omcw hat of a higher degree than the others, and 
there was an air about them that bespoke the existence 
of rustic opulence Seated on the lower stairs of the 
larger cottage was an elderly but good looking female, 
talking with, and caressing, a chubby boy, whom we 
naturally supposed to lie her grandson Standing by her 
side was a tall young woman, of rather n matronly op 
pcarancc, who appeared to be the mother of the child. 
A girl was seated on a atone bench near, nnd on the first 
landing place of the stairs wc spied a tall good-looking 
young man in earnest conversation with a very pretty 
Sw iss damsel She wore the large straw hat, w Inch forms 
«o conspicuous u part of the costume of the female Swiss 
peasantry and which a traveller has humorously likened 
to the large head of a mushroom on its slender stalk 
" Trom the manner of the young man, and the evident 
complacency with which she hstened to Ins discourse, 
it did not require much shrewdness to discover that he 
was a favoured lover There was another individual at 
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a sliort distance who might be said to form one of the 
group, and whose appearance interested us far more than 
any of the others. Seated beside a pool of marshy water, 
at the base of the other cottage, was a young female, 
apparently about three or four and twenty y ears of age. 

"Young as we learnt she was, her countenance bore 
only the remains of former beanty, hut was still in¬ 
teresting. There was deep melancholy and a strange 
wandering expression in her features that too clearly told 
a tale of unusual sorrow, such as seemed at variance alike 
with her years and station. She seemed plunged in a 
reverie of deep and mournful interest. She sat gazing 
intensely on the pool as though something more than 
usual could be traced on its glassy 6urfice, but her 
thoughts were evidently far away. She seemed almost 
' devoid of life,—a mere monumental emblem of * Nioho 
all tears.' Our approach failed to excite in her the least 
surprise j and while others were looking at us with 
curiosity, she seemed wholly unconscious that we were 
strangers and foreigners Her interesting appearance, 
and quiet unconscious gaze, strongly excited our curiosity 
and compassion. 

"We approached the group opposite, to whom we were 
evidently objects of surprise and conjecture. The elderly 
female fixed her eyes on us, after we had attentively 
observed the young woman who had so excifed our in¬ 
terest, as though she seemed conscious of our intention of 
making some inquiry concerning her. 

" r My good lady/ said one of our party, addressing her 
in French, *1 dare say you are acquainted with the 
history of yonder unhappy girl ” 
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" ‘ Alas' yes, sir, but too well, she answered with a 
deep sigli, *1 have bad occasion to be acquainted with 
it It seemed a tender theme for the old matron, but 
our friends curiosity, or rather compassionate interest, 
oicrcamc his regard to the feelings of the mother, whom 
ire at first supposed her to be and be continued — 

“ * She is jour daughter, perhaps 5 
" * She nas to baic been my daughter —poor Antonia * 
—she once loved me dearly, no daughter could lure 
loicd me dearer than she did, but now it is all passed 
she is quite unconscious of our tenderness and care 
u ' Is she then totally deprived of reason 5 
“ 4 Her misfortunes, acting upon an imagination highly 
wrought and sensitive, have reduced her to the unhappy 
state you now see ’ 

“ * Do you allow her to be continually at large ’ 

" * She does no injury to herself or others She was 
always of a gentle and quiet disposition, and her sorrows 
have never impelled her to become other than the gentle 
being she was, but she pines away her melanchol) c\ 
istencc in this state of gloomy apathy and care 

** * Has she been long m her present unhappy con 
dition > 

" * Some years Slie was left an orplian when quite a 
child, but her brother, who inherited the farm, was as 
kind and affectionate to her as the fondest parent could 
desire Antonia grew in years, and her beauty was uni¬ 
versally admired througl out the canton You could little 
suppose that the silent nnd forlorn being y ou there behold 
was once the gayest of the gay —the happiest of human 
beings She was the merriest and mo't blithesome of all 
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the girls in the district. But, alas! it is not for poor 
short-sighted mortals like ourselves,' continued the old 
dame, in the sententious voice of age, * to indulge in 
hopes of continued happiness, or scrutinize the will of 
that Providence on whom our lives and fortunes are 
dependent.* 

“ During this time the lovers had descended gradually 
from their elevation to within a few steps of the grand¬ 
mother, and with an expression of deep feeling, leaned 
over the balustrade, listening to the ‘ thrice-told talc,' 
with apparently unabated interest. The mother of the 
boy stood in the attitude of respectful attention; and 
the child himself, clinging to the knees of his grand¬ 
mother, seemed to understand, from the sedate ex¬ 
pression of her features, that Ids mirth should be for a 
time abandoned. 

‘“Yes, sir,’ continued tbe good old matron, ‘itwas 
even in the midst of joj and contentment that this poor 
girl was brought to the pitiable state in w liich jou now 
behold her.’ 

" ‘ And what might have been the cause that has pro¬ 
duced such Bad effects >’ 

“ ‘ The misfortunes of poor Antonia, sir, were produced 
by love; a love too strong and too devoted for her 
- stricken heart to bear.’ 

“ * Love 1’ exclaimed our friend, surprised, ‘ has love 
indeed been the occasion of these mournful results >’ 
and he involuntarily cast his ejes towards the young 
couple who were standing near, who had apparently, for 
a time, forgotten their own bright anticipations in their 
compassion for poor Antonia It seemed strange that 
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they should pay their homige at the slmnc of the dreaded 
deity, *n the very sight of one of his victims 
" The good matron proceeded 
' 4 It was my poor son to whom she was so tenderly 
attached, they had loved each other for many years 
indeed «c may say from infancy , they had been brought 
up side by side, and oftentimes has she taken milk from 
the same breast that nourished my poor 1\ alter It ell, 
sir, to shorten mj story, it was at last determined they 
should marry A farm was purchased for them The 
day was fixed, and the relations on both sides were in 
vited to the ceremony Every one looked forward to the 
event in joyful anticipation, anil none more than my un¬ 
married daughter and \\ vlliam, poor Antonia s brother, 
between whom I began to see some signs of attach 
ment — 

4 The good old dame had ventured on tins remark 
without knowing the vicinity of those of whom she was 
speaking This identity was however, placed beyond 
doubt by the check of the damsel being suddenly suf 
fused with blushes, and the complacency with which the 
young man regarded 1 er confusion spoke more than a 
confirmation of the supposition The recital of the Swiss 
m itron suffered no interruption by the contretemps she 
liad so unconsciously created, but continued 

“ * A few days previous to the vv eddmg my poor eon 
went to Martigny, to agree about the purchase of some 
cows that he wanted for Ins farm I shall never forget 
the morning he took leave of us, saying he should return 
at night It is a singular fact, and I mentioned it to a 
nci 0 hboui that I could not help obsen mg an air of me 
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Iaucholy when Le ported, so different to what he was, it 
was like that of a doomed man, and as he took myhand and 
turned away I heaved a heavy sigh Well 1 he set out for 
Martigny, hut when night came TV alter did not return 

‘ 'In the morning Antonia came to me pale and ter 
rilied, saying that she had had a frightful dream, that 
.she had seen Walter with his hair all dripping with 
water, and Ius body all coiered with frightful wounds 
Alas 1 it was too sadly verified My unfortunate son 
nci er returned again, he perished in the terrible inun¬ 
dation of the Draie 1 Since that moment poor Antonia 
has ne\cr smiled From the uncertainty which prevailed 
at first for him, until time confirmed our fears, she clung 
to the veriest shadow of hope that he was not lost, and 
that persuasion is so identified with her aberration, that 
she still entertains the hope of again beholding her de 
stmed bridegroom Often will sbe stray from hence to 
the summit of oue of the neigl bounug heights, watching 
and waiting Ins arm al, and then, disappointed aud sad, 
she will slorrlj return to repeat again the same meIan 
choly routine 

" At this moment Antonia arose from the scat she had 
occupied during the time we had been listening to the 
story of her sorrow, and came slowly ton ards us She 
seemed utterly unconscious of the presence of Grangers 
‘ Walter is not yet returned, mother, and the sun has 
been sometime below the mountain, she said to the old 
matron, in a plaintive and desponding tone 

* The eyes of the good old grandmother filled with 
tears, she shook her head but was not able to answer the 
poor .girl 
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Alas 1 1 in afraid lie mil not return to night, will 
lie ncr cr come ’ siglicd the poor sufferer, and she turned 
slowly away, wringing her hinds in anguish, while the 
bitter tears coursed each other daw n her pale check Such 
an appeal to the feelings was unanswerable There was 
not a dr) c)c in the group and the last words of poor 
Antonia, together with her sad stor), were long remem* 
be red b) her auditors 

The evening had now complete!) closed in, and we 
could not resist the temptation w Inch the heart) invitation 
of the good old lady give us, of accepting for the night 
the hospitalit) of her own and the adjoining cottage, by 
which arrangement we should have tl e advantage of 
seeing the magnificent waterfall of the I'issciaclic b> the 
earliest daw n of the morning 
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Night was again descending, when my mule. 

That all day long had tllmb’d among the clouds. 

Stopp'd, to our mutual Joy. at that low door 
So near the mmmlt of the Great SL Bernard; 

That door which erer on Its hinges mores 
To them that knock'd, and nightly sends abroad 
Ministering spirits 

Toe first object that presents itself worthy notice on 
quitting Lavey is the celebrated waterfall of Pisscyaclie, 
It is situated on the high road, about three miles from 
Martigny, and well desen es the reputation it has acquired 
for beauty and sublimity. There are many cascades of 
greater pretensions, having a larger body of water, or a 
higher fall, but none can be more truly beautiful. 

Situated by the road-side, and, consequently, easy of 
access, it may on that account be undervalued, as there is 
a penerse kind of charm attending those sights which give 
rise to any unusual difficulty or danger. To those who are 
satisfied with beholding it from a carriage window, with¬ 
out the slightest risk or hazard, wishing for no perilous 
adventure to recount by " flood or field," it will ever be 
a scene of the greatest attraction, and must be considered 
one of the most beautiful objects in the country. It is 
formed by the nv cr Salenclie falling over a peqiendicular 
height of upwards of 200 feet into the valley below. 
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The effect produced by a first visit is invariably striking 
The wild murmur of the breaking waters making per 
petual music, the sparkling foam illumined in the rajs 
of the suivglittennglike broken pieces of burnished gold, 
and falling in a thousand varied shapes, the stillness of 
the solitude by which it is encompassed , the beautiful 
disorder of the scenery, large rocks scattered around, 
torn from their foundations by time and tempest, the 
little white romantic dwellings peeping from amongst the 
verdant foliage in spots apparently inaccessible to all but 
the goats of the mountains, leave nothing even for the 
imagination to de9ire 

The charm produced by the scenery of the cascade con 
tmues as the traveller pursues his route, but it vanishes 
on arriving at Martignj The feelmg of delight which 
the tourist naturally experiences on viewing tho most 
beautiful w orks of nature, subsides on approaching the 
scene of one of her most awful visitations Martignj is 
the ancient Octodurum of the Romans It is encircled bj 
high mountains, and is divided by the nver Drause, which 
falls into the Rhone There are direct roads from this 
place to the valley of Chamonm, which we have already 
noticed, and likewise to the Great St Bernard, into 
Italy 

This once considerable and prosperous town now offers 
but a ruinous appearance when compared with its former 
opulence, owing to the dreadful calamity it suffered some 
years since by a temfic inundation of the Dranse Since 
tint awful event, indeed, some of the inhabitants, aided 
by considerable v oluntvrj donations, lnv c courageously 
endeavoured to reined) the sad effects,produced at tint 



calamitous period, jet the vast extent of injurv is even 
jet far from being repaired 

Nothing could surpass the sublime j et terrific spectacle 
of this inundation; it was as awful in its progress and 
disastrous in its effects as the appalling commotion of an 
earthquake. 

The river Dransc, which divides Martigny, though in 
the summer a small and insignificant stream, becomes in 
the spring, when the snow melts on the mountains, 
swollen into a formidable torrent. It is in fact the out¬ 
let to the water which is formed by the many glaciers 
which appear in succession from Mont Blanc to the 
Rhone. The accumulation of waters, which caused the 
inundation, was not known for a considerable time, until 
some of the inhabitants of the valley remarked the un¬ 
usual appearance of the stream, which continued trickling 
along without augmentation, nlthough the snows had 
begun to melt. 

Several people went to the source to ascertain the 
cau'C, nnd found to their dismay, that a \ ast quantity of 
ice having accumulated from the glacier of Getroz, had 
fallen across the upper part of the v alley, and formed a 
vast lake, into which the Dransc flowed, secured from 
Outlet by the artificial embankment. Anxiety and alarm 
spread throughout the country, and active measures were 
adopted to guard against the danger already apprehended 
to be at hand 

It was proposed to cut a gallery through the immense 
wall of ice, and drain the lake gradually. The plan was 
adopted, and with great labour and difficulty it was 
eventually accomplished Had the embankment listed 
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i few days longer, the whole moss of water would hive 
found its way through this gallery into the Rhone, but 
shortly after the work was completed, fearful detonations 
were heard, and vast pieces of ice were seen floating oil 
the lake, which had been loosened from the foundation 
of the djke Notice was speedily sent on all sides of 
the impending danger, the water begun to rush in con 
siderablc quantities from beneath the ice, and a crisis 
tins every moment dreaded 

At length, late one afternoon, a thundering explosion 
was heard Reverberating through the surrounding lulls, 
it bore the fearful tidings an immense distance, scatter¬ 
ing dismay and terror amongst the trembling inhabitants 
The dyke had burst, and the gigantic lakes of impn 
soned water rushed from their confinement with head 
long fury, forming a prodigious torrent a hundred feet 
deep, and sweeping along at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour A huge forest, which lay across its track, was not 
proof against the strength of the waters, large trees were 
rooted up ns though they had been osier wands, »nd 
l>orne away like floating branches in its tide 

In tins manner the inundation soon reached Bayne, 
offering to the view of the astonished and affrighted peo¬ 
ple, a stupendous mountain, composed of the nuns of nil 
that the waters had gathered in their progress,—forests, 
rocks, houses, cattle, and immense mosses of ice, shoot¬ 
ing into the clouds a column of dense and heavy fog 
flic overwhelming deluge, thumb ring down in one pro¬ 
miscuous and unearthly roar, now sped towards Martignj, 
haring compassed a distance of above fifteen milt s in less 
than an hour At length it burst on that ill fited town. 
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producing a scene of the most an ful destruction Half 
the place was unmediatelj swept away, and the remain 
mg part was covered with rains 

There were at least thirty persons perished, a con 
paratirelj small number, ovnng to the inhabitants having 
been taught to expect some catastrophe at hand, and 
having provided against the danger by flight 

Among the victims was the landlord of the Swan Inn, 
who was well known and respected among tra\ ellers for 
his obliging disposition He had imprudently remained 
too long in order to save Ins cattle, and was overtaken by 
the torrent and swept away He was obsen ed, at inter 
vals, on the surface of the stream, struggling with the 
fearful energies of despair, until he sunk exhausted m the 
abyss His corpse was afterwards fotrtid tom and bat¬ 
tered against the tree which bad arrested its progress 
The inundation proceeded in its destructive course, till, 
abont midnight, it reached Lake Leman, when the watery 
ruin was absorbed and lost amid the capacious lake 
It is supposed that this has not been the first disaster 
of the kind which Las occurred at Martigny, but that a 
similar calamity happened in the year 1595 There is a 
beam yet existing in the ceiling of a house m that town, 
which bears the following singular initial inscription 

MOFF l r i9o LQBFIPL.DG, which 
has been thus ingeniously explained " Monsieur Olhot 
Fit Faire, lo95. Lore Que Bayne Fut Inonde Par Le Gla 
cier De Getroz r 

An English gentleman and a young artist from Lau 
sanne, accompanied by a guide, after visiting the works 
at the dyke, winch had created great interest even among 
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those who were beyond the reach of the apprehended 
calamity, were returning towards Bayne, when acci 
dentally turning round they beheld this terrific mountain 
of waters bearing down on them with overwhelming and 
frightful rapidity The noise, which ought to have 
warned them of its approach, was not heard in the roar 
of the torrent of the Dranse, on whose banks they were 
journeying The English traveller dashed the spurs into 
las lioTse, at the same time warning his guide, who was 
in advance with some travellers they had accidentally 
encountered The whole party instantly dismounted, 
scrambled up the mountain, and escaped in safety, while 
in another instant the rushing tide swept past them at 
their feet in the valley below 
The artist was, however, missing and -great fears were 
entertained for his safety For many hours it was he 
lieved he was lost, and it was not till Borne time after 
wards they discoi ered that he had been in great tnbula 
tion with his restive mule, who suddenly shying at a 
fallen rock, had discovered the frightful object which 
was approaching and impelled by the instinct of pre 
gervation dashed up the mountain without the aid of 
whip and 6pur, thus bearing his nder out of danger 
It is calculated that if the gallery had not been opened 
m the embankment of ice, by which means the body of 
water was materially lessened, the whole of the loner 
part of the Valais would have been included in the ca¬ 
tastrophe The sumi ors of this dreadful calamity were 
hardly to be congratulated on their escape, for on return 
mg it was a matter of difficulty to trace even the site of 
many of the houses, and the cultivated fields and vine 
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yards were covered with gravel and rubbish of every 
description, rendering them totally unfit for future cul¬ 
tivation. 

Although oar route to Italy is by the Simplon, we 
cannot pass the road to Mount St. Bernard, without 
visiting the good monks of whom so much has been said 
throughout Europe. 

The convent of Saint Bernard was founded in the year 
9G8, and is situated more than 8000 feet abov e the lev el of 
the sea, being the most elevated habitation in Europe. It 
is bordering on the region of eternal snow. in the height 
of summer the thermometer descends every evening to 
the freezing point. The mountain was known to the 
Romans by the name of Mons Jovis, but Bernard, the 
uncle of Charlemagne, conducting an army into Italy by 
this route, it has been ever after called by his name. 

No spring, nor summer, on the mountain seen. 

Smiles with gay fruits, or with delightful green, 

But hoary winter, unadorned and bare. 

Dwells in the dire retreat, Bud freezes there. 

About ten monks constantly reside here, and braving 
the horrors of this inhospitable climate, with a devotion 
beyond praise, pass their lives in the perilous offices of 
humanity. By their active exertions many lives are 
saved yearly, and their unbounded hospitality reflects on 
them the highest honour as men and Christians. The 
duties of Christianity arc indeed practised to their fullest 
exteut by these exemplary and pious ecclesiastics. 
"Within their hospitable walls the hungry are fed, the 
naked are clothed, and the sick arc administered to, and 
all without distinction of rank or religion. Every even- 
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mg during the winter, one of the monks, accompanied by 
a trusty domestic, and one or two of tlieir lirge dogs, 
descends a part of the mountain in search of benighted 
trav ellcrs The dogs, of which so many interesting stones 
are related are trained to this sort of service, and, aided 
by natural and wonderful instinct, perform their dutj to 
admiration They mil scent a man at a great distance, 
and rarely miss their way through the thickest fog or the 
deepest snow They generally travel laden with small 
baskets of meat and wine to refresh the traveller who 
may stand in need 

The fathers themselves arc continually on the alert, 
and arc often seen in the most exposed situations looking 
out for objects on which they may exercise their chant) 
Without this invaluable Hospice, the passage of St, Bcr 
nard would be impracticable in winter, and, with all their 
care, scarcel) a winter* passes without dives being lost 
Buonaparte crossed this mountain v\itli the army by 
which he conquered at the battle of Marengo.. The spot 
is still shown where lus life was saved by a guide, who 
afterwards reaped the reward of his service in the shape 
of a purse filled with Napoleons 

It might well be supposed that bo truly excellent a 
community would be respected even by the depraved, 
yet an instance was related of a shameful violation of their 
hospitality by some abandoned wretches, who doubtless 
thought the convent well 6tored with the donations of 
the nch and benevolent These miscreants, under the 
disguise of travellers, were invited within the walls, and 
after partaking of the convent cheer, presented some 
concealed arms, and demanded all the money they were 
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possessed of, on pirn of instant death Some little dcla) 
was effected, under the pretence of comp1)ing with their 
wishes, when the opportunity was taken of collecting 
the dogs together With this formidable reinforcement, 
the superior of the com ent returned to lus false guests, 
but, instead of banding them the cagcrlj expected gold, 
lie gave the word to Ins faithful auxiliaries, who rushed 
fiercely at their unworthy antagonists, and, had not the 
monks interfered, would have spccdilj sacrificed them to 
their fury 

Having been obliged on tbeir knees to beg for mere), 
they were forthwith bound by the monks, and secured 
from further attempts at violence On the arrival of the 
next travellers, the) were delivered over to them, to be 
escorted to the next town The kindness and attention 
of these worth) and respected monks cannot fail to make 
alasting impression on all those who haic experienced 
their hospitality and benevolence 

The author of " Sketches of Ital) has well described 
an adventure on the Great St Bernard 

“ Having gained upon the other guide and mules, our 
fnend and myself now entered on the regions of eternal 
snow A Bliort progress brought us to a little low budding 
or clnpel, a yard or two off the pathway, where the bodies 
of persons found dead on the mountain are cutoinbed 
Here the path appeared to separate, and we thought it 
prudent to await tlic coming up of the guide Our sitna 
tion at this moment was far from enviable Evening was 
approaching, and we were yet far from the convent 1 he 
* wand, which the herdsman had warned us w e should have 
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on the mountain, ire now found to be the dreaded ‘ tour- 
mentel, the scourge of the Alps We had graduallj 
felt it increase in strength and cold as we ascended, and 
by the time we reached this height, it assailed us with a 
fury which nearly earned ns off our feet, and a piercmg- 
ness of cold which almost deprived ns of the power of 
motion, while at the same time the snow fell m immense 
flakes, so tin chi v that wc could not see above a jard or 
two m any direction, and was drifted mto monstrous 
heaps by the ruthless wind, or whirled around us with a 
frightful impetuosity The mountain rose perpendicn 
hrly before us, its height and summit shrouded in the 
storm—no trace of living existence neir us—nothing 
bnt the dead bodies of those who liad penshed on tins 
very pass to withdraw our attention from our own situa¬ 
tion—and the only sound, except the howling of the 
wind which we heard, water rushing beneath us under 
the snow, tending to increase the horror of the scene 
But to this verj sound we owed our safctj.for soon after 
the guide came in sight and wc proceeded, the driving 
snow so completely obscured the pith, tint the mules 
conld no longer distinguish it, and continually strajed 
nvny In pursuing them, the guide lost Ins own ideas of 
the direction he ought to follow, and looked around for 
some perpendicular bit of rock, the alpine finger post, 
to assist him in regaining his memorj Wishfully, but 
in vain, did he look one unbroken tract of snow inct our 
view within the short distance that our ejes could pierce 
the thick mist, and the friendh water, which still mur¬ 
mured beneath our feet, was our onl) clue By it we 
continued to proceed, sinking up to our knees at every 
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step in the new-fallen snow, and pressing up an almost 
perpendicular ascent against an increasing storm 
"Where, all this time, was my brother 5 Tills was 
precisely the question I could not answer, but which my 
fears almost answered forme. He could be only a few 
minute» in advance of as; yet not only could wc descry 
notluDg of him (which in the driving storm was not won¬ 
derful), but no traces whatever either of his own or his 
mule's footsteps remained on the snow. It seemed so 
impossible that these should disappear so very quickly, 
that I could not but conjecture that he had missed Ins 
way, was at that moment wandering nbout the moun¬ 
tains, and would be lost in the snow, or fall in the dark 
over some of the precipices. The idea gained strength 
with every passing moment j and I saw that my com¬ 
panion, though out of kindness to me he wdhld not own 
it, dreaded the same. Never shall I forget the horror of 
those thoughts l But I was sensible that the only tiling 
we could do for him was to reach the couv ent as quickly 
as possible, if fortunately wc were in the right path, aud 
to send out the inhabitants to seek him. I was inspiied 
with a strength 1 did not know I possessed, and for 
nearly two hours continued to press onward, with all 
the rapidity which the increasing tempest, the depth of 
snow, and the painful degree of rarity which the air 
attains in these elevated regions, and which terribly 
affects the breathing, permitted. What was my delight, 
in this situation, to hear the guide suddenly exclaim, in 
a tone of ecstacy which marked his past uueasiness,— 
* Ah 1 nous soinmes tous pret' voill la rochcr qni est 
an dcssous de 1’Hospice *'—and to sec, a moment after, 
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one of the monks perched upon a crag, whose very ap¬ 
pearance, seemingly come out to meet us, augured that 
the object of all my anxieties was safely housed In 
answer to my eager inquiries, he assured me my brother 
was in the convent, and, taking me under the arm, 
assisted me to proceed We were at this moment not a 
hundred yards from that friendly abode though we could 
not perceive it, and when, after mounting its icy steps, 
I entered the building and found my self in a comfortable 
room, and before a blazing fire, the transition was so 
sudden that I could scarcely persuade myself that I was 
not dreaming, and momentarily dreaded that I should 
awake amid the snows of the mountain 

"The kindness of the good monks I never shall forget 
rhey gathered round me, pressing me to take wine and 
liqueurs, and a hundred other restoratives, after the cold 
and fatigue I had undergone, and finding that I was 
only anxious to get my dress changed, lest I might per 
mancntly suffer from the storm, they conducted me to a 
bedroom and lighted me a fire Ibis I aftervv anls found 
is an indulgence permitted onlj in very particular cases, 
but the kind hearted brotherhood commiserating my 
sufferings, extended it to me, nor v as it the only proof 
I received of their hospitality and good nature, doubly 
amiable in my case because I had been the means of 
giving them a great deal of trouble 

The good monks of St Bernard have been happily 
painted bv Mr Rogers 

— • “ Bidden to a spare but cheerful meal, 

I sate amoi g the holy brotherhood 

At their long board. The fare indeed was such 
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As is prescribed on days of abstinence, 

But might have pleased a nicer taste than mine, 

And through the floor came up an ancient matron, 
Serving unseen below, while from the roof 
(The roof, the floor, the walls of native fir) 

A lamp hung flickering, such as loves to fling 
Its partial bgbt on apostolic heads. 

And sheds a grace on aJL Theirs time as yet 
Had changed not. Some w ere almost in their prime i 
Nor was a brow o ereast Seen as I saw them, 
Hanged round their hearthstone in a leisure hour, 
They were a simple and a merry race. 

Mingling small games of chance with social converse. 
And gathering news from nil who came that way, 

As of some other world. But when the storm 
Rose, and the snow rolld on in ocean billows— 
When on his face the experienced traveller fell, 
Sheltering his bps and nostrils with his hands— 

Then all at once w as changed, and sallying forth 
Into that blank of nature, they became 
Unearthly beings ” 
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flit humble board tbe holy nun prepares 

And » mple food and wholesome lore bestows 
Extols the treasures that his mountain bears 
And paints the perils of impending snows. 

Ducasss or Diyosibiik 

TnE next 6tage from Mnrtigny on the route to the 
Simplon is Sion, the capital of the Valais The country 
around presents a highly cultnatcd appearance, abound 
ing in vineyards, with large groves of walnut trees, and 
extensive orchards of apple and pine trees The sides 
of the mountains are richly clothed with forest till they 
are hidden in the clouds 

At a considerable distance from each other, situated 
on the points of 1 igh rocks, are still shown the rums of 
three castles Tradition asserts them to have been the 
fastnesses of three brothers, who established a system of 
brigandage over the valley, and communicated with each 
other from their eminences by means of signals The 
pass of the valley was entirely under their jurisdiction, 
and no traveller conld journey in safety without previous 
stipulation with one of the marauders Many instances are 
recorded of persons of consequence having been captured 
by their followers, and retained m the dungeons of one of 
the castles till ransomed by their family or friends One of 
the castles having been taken by stratagem by the Baron 
de Uustcttcn, who suspected that a relative of his was a 
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prisoner within its wails.-umong other captives hbc- 
rated sms a Spanish ecclesiastic, the bishop of some 
dioecss in Grenada. He had been tahen when retn™"S 
from an embassy to Rome; his suite isms put to death, 
and he had undergone a rigorous imprisonment for three 
years, rather than yield to the demand of an exorbitant 
ransom. It was the misfortune of those days that nobles 
of high rank, who were considered as patterns of knight- 
hood nod honour, did not sernpie to sanction the render 
of unfortunate travellers, by their own retainers, pro¬ 
vided they were presented with n handsome share 0 
spoil . 

Sion is the ancient Sednnnm of the Romans, »»* 
their fortified boundary in this part of Helvetia., 
was built at some little distance, of rnbicb tbe traces are 
shit shown, to shot ont the barbarians whose conquest 
was not deemed of sufficient consequence to hazard an 
expedition. The town is at present an catremc y agree¬ 
able and picturesque object. Its ancient castle is pin¬ 
nacled on a rock, and the oid walls, towers, and gatcib 
hear evident tokens of its past importance ItW 
formerly the abode of warlike and princely cccles.ast , 
who held dominion over the town and adjoining^; 
The Alp, rise behind in ail their pandenr, - a f “ 
feet ids the Rhone, at no great “ 

source. Another castle hkewise commands the to 
from its eminence, and is now the 
bishop, beside, a third, where are seen the portrait, 

ail the prelate, of S.on themselves 

Many of these cccteaastnud- _ ^ ^ y„ 

conspicuous in history for c ‘1 
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accordai ce with tl e peace and humility inculcated by 
the Gospel Perhaps they may have been actuated by 
a somewhat too zealous amb tion of being accounted 
worthy members of the church militant for in one of 
the battles of the period amongst tbe spoils of the field 
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tlie rocks of the neighbourhood rendered sacred as the 
abodes of holy men. Many remains of hermitages are 
yet shown, each with some traditional history attached 
to them of the virtues or misfortunes of their ancient in¬ 
habitants* 

Not long ago there was an individual who took np his 
residence in one of these obscure retreats, and lii cd there 
for some time without ever having been known to stir 
from beyond the precincts of the mountain. He was uni¬ 
versally respected by the inhabitants of the country for 
I 1 I 3 civil and unassuming manner, and was at last found 
dead in his cell by some travellers whom curiosity had 
induced to visit the hermitage. He was a stranger in 
the country, and no one knew whence he came or any 
thing of his history. It was supposed that he was a 
prey to some secret grief which eventually terminated his 
existence. An English gentleman, who was traielhng 
in Switzerland some time since, gave the following ac¬ 
count of his visit to the anchonte. Speaking of himself 
he said 

“ Being in a more than usual degree beset with the 
infirmity so peculiar to travellers,—a love of the extra¬ 
ordinary,—I inquired of mine host, of the Lion d Or, with 
whom I had established a very friendly communication 
by means of praising his sour wine, as to the objects of 
curiosity* in the neighbourhood. In the course of enu¬ 
meration, on winch he bestowed a considerable share of 
eloquence, that which mostly attracted my attention 
was the account he gave of a stranger who had chosen 
bra abode in a deserted hermitage, in one of the wildest 
recesses of the mountains nothing was known of him, bnt 
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accordance with the peace and humility inculcated by 
the Gospel Perhaps they may Ira c been actuated by 
a somewhat too zealous ambition of being accounted 
worthy members of the church militant, for in one of 
the battles of the period amongst the spoils of the field 
were shown the helmet and armour of a bishop of faion 
who was slam in the encounter One of the most re¬ 
nowned of their mitred warriors was Matbm Skimmir 
His abilities as a politician were only equalled by Ins 
courage ns a soldier, of which honourable mention is 
made at the sanguinary conflict of Mangnan A curious 
story is recorded of him The preceding bishop had 
caused a representation of Saint Theodosius, in the act 
of fighting with the devil,to he struck ou the com of the 
bishopnek The warrior bishop being a lover of sun 
plicitj, as well as of martial acliicv emeut, considering the 
device somewhat redundant of ornament, ordered the 
figure of the saint to be erased, thus leaving the devil in 
full possession of the com The prince of darkness by 
this means had Lis portrait pretty widely circulated by the 
authority of the bishop, who, it maybe supposed, wished 
to inculcate a moral lesson by means of allegory 
There are some remains of Homan antiquities to be 
seen m the town of Sion An inscription in honour of 
Augustus can yet be traced near the entrance to the 
cathedral On the banks of the Rhone, and opposite to 
the town, is a deserted convent It xs hewn out of the 
solid rock, and contains chapel, cells, refectory, kitchens, 
and other apartments, but so wet from the continual 
damp, that it is matter of surprise how it could ever 
have been inhabited There arc numerous spots among 
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the rocks of the neighbourhood rendered sacred as the 
abodes of holy men. Many remains of hermitages are 
yet shown, each with some traditional history attached 
to them of the virtues or misfortunes of their ancient in¬ 
habitants. 

Not long ago there was an individual who took up his 
residence in one of these obscorc retreats, and lived there 
for some time without ever having been known to stir 
from beyond the precincts of the mountain. He was uni¬ 
versally respected by the inhabitants of the country for 
his civil and unassuming manner, and was at last found 
dead in his cell by some travellers whom curiosity had 
induced to visit the hermitage. He was a stranger in 
the country, and no one knew whence he came or any 
thing of his history. It was supposed that he was a 
prey to some secret grief which e\ entually terminated his 
existence. An English gentleman, who was travelling 
in Switzerland some time since, gave the following ac¬ 
count of his visit to the anchorite. Speaking of himself 
he said. 

“ Being in a more than usual degree beset with the 
infirmity so peculiar to travellers,—a love of the extra¬ 
ordinary,—I inquired of mine host, of the Lion d’Or, with 
whom I had established a very friendly communication 
by means of praising his sour wine, as to the objects of 
curiosity in the neighbourhood In the course of enu¬ 
meration, on which he bestowed a considerable share of 
eloquence, that which mostly attracted my attention 
was the account he gave of a stranger who had chosen 
Ins abode in a deserted hermitage, in one of the wildest 
recesses of the mountains nothing w as known of him, but 
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from his. piety, and the kindness of 1 is nnnncr, he hod 
acquired, among the country people, a considerable share 
of respect He had never been known to quit the dreary 
spot he had chosen 

In what manner does he procure the necessaries of 
life ’ I inquired 

" * His wants are few, returned the host, * and the in 
habitants of tbe country around take care the holy man 
does not perish for lack of the little lie requires . 

" * And what may be jour opinion of tins worthy > I 
inquired of my host 

“'Doubtless, replied he, crossing himself devoutly, 
c doabtless he devotes himself to that dreary solitude to 
atone for his sins 

“ 1 could not help shaking my head in doubt at this 
charitable conclusion 

"' It is not impossible, said I, * that tins same hermit^ 
may be a wolf m sheep s clothing who, tired of the pro¬ 
fession of rogue, by which he may not have been a gamer, 
has determined to spend the rest of Ins life in sloth and 
indolence, still continuing, though in a safer way, to prey 
on the industry of others 

" * God forgive you, said the host ‘ for y our un 
charitable surmises, the poor man has worked early and 
late to learn some part of the business of watchmaking 
and all lus earnings lie gives to the poor As to the broad 
and fruit he receives from the peasants, he amply repays 
the value, by teaching them and their children the duties 
of men and chnstians 

' I stood abashed before my host, and could have 
wished my unguarded expressions were recalled} -but 
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[ was always sceptical on the subject of luouhs and 
icrmits, and required some proof to convince uie of their 
sincerity. 

M * Tliere arc, donbtless,’ continued the landlord of the 
Golden Lion, ‘many impostors, from whose scandalous 
conduct )on have formed your opinion; hut father Ber- 
thold is none of those. Many houseless poor and irander- 
ing'strangers have received, with gratitude, the timely 
assistance which his little fund has afforded them, and 
frequent donations are 6ent by the charitable for him to 
distribute to the distressed.* 

“ My esteem for the recluse rose in proportion to the 
spirited and feeling cuioginm passed on his \irtues by 
the landlord, and I instantly conceived an earnest wish 
to visit lus retreat. My imagination portray ed him as the 
victim of misfortune, seeking an asylum from the per* 
secution of the world, and returning to mankind good for 
^CVil. • My sympathy for his imaginary wrongs rose in 
proportion as my prejudice had been heretofore excited 
by his supposed hypocrisy. 

“ I resolved to visit the hermitage, more particularly as 
the landlord described the situation to be all that a lover 
oT the picturesque and romantic could desire. It was 
noon w hen I set out on my excursion, accompanied only 
by a guide, my companions declining to be of the party, 
I did not regret their absence, for my thoughts w ere so 
occupied with the subject, which interested me, that I 
felt I should have been but a sorry companion. My 
guide did not interrupt me with the never-ending detail 
which some of those gentry possess, and we proceeded 
iu silence towards the height where the recluse had his 
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rock} habitation We bad commenced the ascent of the 
mountain, the path was very steep and ev ery step be 
came more difficult of access e halted in a little plain, 
which seemed as though placed as a resting place, pre 
nous to entering a gloomy looking defile which led to 
the hermit s abode 

“ The scene became singularly wild and sombre A 
very narrow path led through this rock} pass, winch we 
trod with great caution Though it was but little after 
noon the gloom w as gradually increasing as we advanced 
1 found it was produced by large masses of overhanging 
rocks, which seemed suspended in the air above tf*, and 
crowned with thick foliage, that completely shadowed 
our path As we proceeded the gloom became positive 
darkness, and, 1 must confess, 1 did not feel at all com 
fortablc in m} situation, but as I looked forward, I saw 
the dull twinkling of a solitary bgbt wbich seemed to 
proceed from the extremity of onr unpleasant and e\cu 
dangerous pathwa) The guide informed me the light 
was placed there by the hermit, as a direction to his 
lonely retreat, for some accidents had occurred to the 
poor who had v entured thither without a guide 

“ The passage now became excessiv ely steep, md 
seemed as though it had been cut into the rude resem 
blance of a staircase When, with great fatigue, \ve had 
nearly reached the summit, a most extraordinary cry was 
heard, which, reverberating amongst the recesses of this 
wilderness, conveyed a strange feeling of awe, amounting 
almost to terror I looked to the place whence the 
sound proceeded and I perceived, by tbe little light 
which the lamp afforded, a large dog standingou a pro 
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jecting fragment of rock, almost perpendicularly above us, 
and again making tlie dull echoes resound with his mid 
cry 

" Immediately afterwards l beheld a human figure, 
beanng a lantern, ascending to the spot on which the 
dog was placed, who crouched humbly at his feet It 
was the hermit We had now approached near enough 
to distinguish objects clearly, and the entrance to the 
hermitage became visible It was apparently hewn out 
of the rock, and almost covered by the dark foliage that 
crowned the mountain The appearance of the recluse 
was as singular as his dwelling His apparel consisted 
of a rough dark coloured dress, reaching from Ins neck 
almost to his feet, and girded round the waist with 
a broad leathern belt, a lantern was suspended to Ins 
side, which it rarely quitted when traversing the dismal 
precincts, of which he appeared the undisputed pro 
pnetor His beard was not as white as snow, as some 
hermits have been described, but his appearance was 
sufficiently venerable to excite respect. He had, more¬ 
over, a mild prepossessing look, that bespoke your good 
wall before a word was uttered, and tlie kindness and 
piety for winch he was remarked might he almost read 
m the lines of his countenance 

“ He welcomed ns to his retreat, winch was through 
the entrance mentioned It was a dark apartment, with 
a deal table, on which lay some of the implements of the 
art winch he cultivated Tn one comer was a mattress, 
which served him for a bed, and there was a small cup 
hoard, iu which was some bread and dned gripes, and i 
jir of oil for Ins lamps 
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" ' You hare chosen a lonely retirement/ I said, ' and 
a particularly unfortunate situation for the successful 
practice of the art with winch I hear you amuse lour 
self 

“ * No place can be said to be lonely l c replied 
4 ulien the mind is full) occupied to the advantage of 
itself and others, but I hate another apartment wherein 
I cm practise, with greater advantage, the business 
whereof you speak, witch 1 wall presently show you 
He then led the way thron 0 h a gallery cut in the rock 
and opening a door, I was almost bewildered with the 
sudden change It was like emerging from tl e deepest 
night to the bright gloncs of day The apartment was 
of good size, likewise cut out of the rock, the front of 
which was open to the light, at a scry considerable eh. 
ration up the mountain 

44 1 was delighted with the glorious prospect Below 
was the towaa of Sion, with its rocks and castles, the 
rocr Rhone winding through a beautiful nnd picturesque 
country, nnd the summits of the snow capt Alps rising 
one nbos e the other as far as the eye could reach hen 
my surprise had m some degree subsided, I turned to the 
hermit, who was smiling at my astonishment, to con 
gratulatc him on possessing a place so enviable 

“ 4 The eye soon becomes accustomed to beauties. 
Louder great, he replied, ‘and it requires much more 
than a pleasing prospect to satisfy a mind which, if not 
occupied, would prey upon itself His words raised my 
curiosity, and 1 took a bottle of wine out of the small 
basket which the guide 1 ad brought w ith some sa*id 
wichcs and, at the invitation of the hermit, took a chair 



in ibis delightful spot, and entreated him to partake, 
hoping that a little intimacy might perhaps beget eon 
fidencc In this, howevcr, I was mistaken, for my cn 
treaties were not sufficient to prevail on bun to depart 
from Ins own abstemious fare On the table I observed 
a Bible, and on shelves round the room were a great 
many books There was a small side table, likewise, 
winch bore the implements of his trade, and two or three 
unfinished watches He was very a (Table, and conversed 
with freedom on every subject but that w Inch related to 
himself, but that was unfortunately what I most parti¬ 
cularly desired to know 

“ Alternately stimulated by an eager curiosity toJeam 
the particulars of the hermit s history, and the equally 
importunate calls of a keen appetite, winch the morn¬ 
ing s ramble had created, 1 began to find the latter m a 
fairer way of gratification than the former The fl isk of 
excellent liqueur, with which my host of the Golden 
Lion had provided me, had nearly disappeared, but my 
friend the recluse still continued insensible to my re¬ 
peated hints My frequent though distant endeavours 
to draw biro into a conversation that might lead to the 
conclusion 1 desired were vain At last, however, find 
ing, perhaps, that I was one of those pertinacious beings 
who sometimes are tempted to infringe on the rules of 
good breeding rather than surrender a favourite point, 
he saw the necessity of a decided reply to iny no less 
distinct, though distantly worded, inquiries 

‘"During the time that I have occupied this retreat/ 
he observed, 4 1 have been honoured with the visits of 
many travellers, and I have observed with some pain. 
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they hue all expressed a desire to learn the reasons 
which hive induced me to quit the world 
" ' Such desire is hut natural, I replied, thinking this 
was a favourable opportunity for pressing the subject 
more unreservedly, ‘ for the motive must have been ex 
traordinary that could justify such a resolution, and doubt 
less the recital would furnish an excellent moral lesson 
‘ ' The misfortunes of an humble individual like my 
self, said the hermit, would confer no benefit on those 
who revel in prospentj, and a curiosity that can ex 
penence gratification in hearing the sorrow s of the un 
fortunate is but an unworth) feeling and ought not to be 
gratified. 

' 1 felt the rebuke, perhaps, because I deserved it, 
for I could not distinguish any thing in tl e placid coun 
tenance of the old man, or in the gentle tone of Ins voice, 
to warrant the belief that his remark was levelled ex 
pressly at me I hastened to deprecate Ins censure 
* ‘ If the recital of misfortune, I remarl cd, 'were the 
means of creating pain in the individual—if curiosity 
alone were to be gratified—it ought justl) to be repro 
bated, but might there not be a compassionate interest 
which seeks the alleviation of sorrows disguised under the 
semblance of cunosit) 5 and, I added, w ith w armth and 
sincent), 'if I seek to know your history, be assured it 
is that I may ofiei ) ou consolation or assistance, although 
perhaps inadequate 

" The old man laid Ins hand gently on my arm, and 
fixing Ins mild blue eyes on me with a melancholy ev 
pression which I shall never forget, 'My kind young 
fnend, said lie, ' I am obliged to you for your cotupaa 
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si on ate feeling; be assured that f do not attribute your 
curiosity to unworthy motives; but you arc young; in 
time you will learn that no slight or common-place mis¬ 
fortune could induce a man to forsake Iris home, Iris 
country, all iu fact that mankind covet in this world, 
and retire to a solitary care, where his best prospect is 
flic grave* sou will learn tint assistance to such as he 
would be vain; that commiseration would be useless j 
that his only hopes arc those of another world. Seek 
not then that I should, by the recital, revive those scenes 
of sorrow which, even through the lapse of years, I can¬ 
not remember without pain- be satisfied that I have 
tasted the cup of affliction in many a deep and bitter 
draught, and God grant, my young friend, that you may* 
ncrer c*i>cnencc the'disappoiotiocnt, the croc) hceration 
of the hearts best feelings which 1 have had so bitterly 
to lament.’ 

" I was moved with the old man’s words, and the tone 
in which they were uttered, and as I raised my eyes, I 
saw a tear silently trrckle down bis aged check. He 
rose from his scat and removed slowly to the opening, or 
window, to conceal the emotion which his thoughts oc¬ 
casioned I could not but reproach my self for the pain 
I had unconsciously created, to so kind-hearted and un¬ 
fortunate a being, and I would bare giren worlds to 
have known how 1 could, even in the slightest degree, 
hare contributed to his comfort. But his sorrow a were 
henceforth sacred, and during the short time I remained 
we conversed on other subjects "When I arose to depart, 
the old man bgbted bis lamp, and accompanied me to the 
verge of his gloomy abode. Here I bade him farewell, 
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and promised that, on my return from Italy, I would 
revisit the hermitage 

" It was about a year and a half afterwards that I again 
found myself at the Lion d Or, in the ancient town of 
Sion, and after partaking of a hasty meal, I set ont, un 
accompanied, to visit my friend the hermit It was a 
fine afternoon, and the sun had yet some distance to 
travel ere the Alps would screen him from my sight, as 
I quickly and without difficulty retraced the path I had 
trod on a former occasion I involuntarily quickened my 
pace, as I advanced towards the narrow defile that led to 
the gloomy habitation of the recluse I longed again to 
see the old man, whose placid and benignant mauner, 
and whose deep but unobtrusive griefs had caused within 
me an interest and respect for him, that the time which 
had departed had by no means extinguished 1 ascended 
the dismal path until the darkness rendered it dangerous 
to proceed The lamps which had lighted the way at my 
former visit were no longer *<cen I called loudly, hoping 
that the sound of my voice would be beard and answered 
I could distinguish no reply but the echo which gave back 
my v oice in many a prolonged and mournful reverberation 
Fatigued and disappointed, after another fruitless attempt 
to make myself heard, I returned to the light, and vraS 
about to retrace my steps to Sion, when I saw a shep 
herd, who was ascending the mountain after his flock 
I called to him, and made inquiry after the hermit The 
man shook his head 

"' Has he then left the mountain 5 I asked, hoping 
that he might hav e found cause to renounce his solitude 

“The man looked the affirmative 
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“ * Whither Ins lie gone > I inquired anxious]} 

*' f I hope, to heaven 1 replied the peasant, in a tone of 
compassion 

“ * Ala3 1 then, lie is dead * 

“ Tlie shepherd made no answer, bu» crossed lum«elf 
de\outly 

" ‘ Tell me the manner of Ins death, I said, after a 
short pause, in which sorrow and disappointment had 
succeeded to the pleasing anticipations in which I had 
indulged, of again conversing with the old man 
" r Tis but a short tale, he said,. ‘ and I will tell it 
you willingl) He seated himself on one of the frag 
ments of rock winch by plentifully scattered about, and 
continued * It is now about six months that we ceased 
to observe the 1 ermit walk on the mountain, which wa3 
Ins constant custom, and the bread and fruits winch 
were left for lnm were untouched \\ c thought, perhaps, 
he had broken his rule, and gone to Sion for a day, but, 
wl en another da> passed, and still the fruits remained, 
we were fearful that something was wrong, and taking a 
piece oflighted pine wood, we determined to ascend to 
the hermitage When wc had nearlv reached the top we 
found the lights which the hermit kept constantl) burn 
mg were cxtingmsled, and, on listening, we heard 
distinctly the low wailings of a dog Some of our party 
were seized with fear, and returned with precipitation, 
fearful of they knew not what myself and another con 
tinned our w ay II e entered the dark apartment of the 
hermitage, and the first object that met our sight was the 
old man lying dead on the mattress which served him for 
lus bed His poor' dog whose wailings we heard was 
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lying close beside Ins dead master, apparently almost 
starved for want of food fbc death of the old man was 
a source of great sorrow to the country people around, 
for they loved him very much, and a great number fol 
lowed him to his grave He was buned in the church 
yard of the monastery in the valley ' 

" ‘ Did lie leave no paper behind, to say who he was 3 
I inquired 

''None said the shepherd 'Pso one knows who he 
was, or wl ence he came, but it is hoped he will rest 
in peace, though he died enshnned with all 1 is sins to 
answer for 

" I rewarded the shepherd for lis story, and returned 
to Sion, filled with melancholy 



VIEGE. 


Qul non palanl, non teatro, o loggia. 

Mi In lota vote un' abate, un fagglo, un pin a 
Tn 1' or ha verde e *1 b*l monte vtclno 
Levan di terra al del noatr’ Intelletto 

FITRABCl. 

At a short distance from Sion flows the river Morges, 
which separates the district into what is called the Haut 
and Bas Valois, There is a marked difference between the 
inhabitants of these two portions of the same district 
The former are an industrious people j simple and in¬ 
offensive in their manners, strong and healthful in their 
persons, and of comely appearance. The latter are squalid 
and -wretched, frightfully deformed with the goitrous 
swelling, and many of them more or less affected with 
cretinism. Previous to the French revolution, the people 
of the low Valois were subjects of the upper, having 
in earlier times been conquered from the Dukes of 
Savoy. In the alteration which Europe has undergone 
of late years, the two people have become fellow-subjects 
to the same league, and are now on a perfect equality 
with each other, apparently with no ill feeling caused 
by the recollection of their former respective situations. 
The canton of the Valois lias been rendered conspicuous 
by tbe desperate and determined opposition made by its 
inhabitants to the constitution Imposed on them by the 
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Frencli Directory The French alter having been tie 
feated in iuany^a sanguinary encounter succeeded at 
last iu enforcing their odious measures with the de¬ 
struction of more than one fourth of the population 
fhe contest was earned on with unexampled ferocity, 
no quarter was given or accepted, and it is said that 
eighteen young women were found slaugl tered by the 
sides of their fathers and brothers m a field of battle 
where the French were victorious After the fury oi 
the conflict was over, and the country was subdued the 
French soldiers rendered ample testimony to the valoui 
and devotion of its inhabitants and it must be-said if 
justice to them that they dd all in their power tc 
remedy the devastation they had caused Liberal sub 
scriptions were raised for the suffering survivors indif 
ferent parts of Europe, and the French general lumsell 
distributed 1200 rations daily to the starving population' 
In tl is part of Switzerland there is little to attract the 
attention of the curious it only claims a share of notice, 
being tl e thoroughfare into Italy by the passage of Mount 
Simplon On the hi a h road is the village of Sienc one 
of the prettiest places in the district but on no other 
account deserving attention The Col dc la Gemmi with 
its frozen summit nett rises to view and at its base is 
seen a magnificent cataract, the picturesque appearance 
of which 13 'very much heightened by a dark forest oi 
pines through which it takes its foaming course towards 
the Rhone The passige of the Gemmi is one of tl? 
most extraordinary of the Alf s Although attended with 
some little difficulty and danger, the traveller, by tra 
versing it may reach the interior of Sw ltzcrland m a few 
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hour:), winch b) th regular road would make a distance 
of two hundred miles The people of the Valois in 1799 
defended this passage against the French, who adopted 
every means to force them, but without Bnccess Had 
not their A ustnan allies induced them to abandon their 
own tactics, for those oj>a more legitimate hut less sue 
cestful nature, their country would not so soon have 
fallen a sacrifice to their invaders Beyond this are the 
celebrated baths of the Leuh They are approached by 
a narrow path, cut out of the rock m many places, by 
the side of the mountain, and are 5000 feet above the 
level of the sea On obsenmg the many little villages 
and habitations perched among the mountains, apparently 
inaccessible to all but the goats, it would be difficult to 
pronounce any pith impracticable to the hardy mono) 
tainecr There is a vill^e near the baths which is 
s approached by a passage called the Cliemm d Echclles 
eight successive ladders over precipices lead to this sm 
gular abode which the inhabitants are in the liabit of 
traiersmg at^all hours witl out an) difficulty, and utterly 
unconscious of danger Some distance beyond this is 
shown the village and castle of Karen they formerly 
belonged to powerful barons of that name some of whom 
were captain generals of the Valois \ curious instance 
<jf insurrection is related of the people of the Valois 
against one of the former lords of tins domain named 
Vischard they were animated by a strong feebng of 
resentment against him, doubtless from some aggravated 
case of feudal exaction, ai d determined on revenge A 
party of young men having concerted their measures, 
went about from hamlet to village., carry lug with them a 
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large wooden club, shaped at one end like a wan s bead, 
and invited e\ery one to join the feud by driving a nail 
into the head, which signified an intention to become 
a party in the expedition This species of proceeding 
against an individual who had incurred the displeasure 
of the people was called La Matza, probably from the 
club or mace which the) carried with them A very 
considerable number soon joined against the obnoxious 
baron, who was at last forced to fl), having been ©bilged 
to witness the destruction of Ins castles and the confisca 
tion of his estates On the Toad toBrigg, which is the 
last town in Switzerland, is seen the small village of 
Viege or Visp, remarkable for two churches of singular 
architecture winch well deserve inspection It \s*situ 
ated on the banks of the met Visp, which is of great 
depth and rapidity, and scarcel) inferior to the Rhone 
Over it rises the towering summit of Mount Rose, 
which forms one of the chain of Alps, and is con 
sidered nearly as high as Mont Blanc Trai ellers usually 
proceed to Brigg and remain there the night previously 
to the ascent of the Simplon Glyss is the regular post 
town, but Bngg is generally preferred In tbe chapel at 
Glyss, is a picture of George de Supersax and his wife, 
with their twelve sons and eleven daughters, with the 
following inscription 

* En 1 honneur de saint Anne 
George de Supertax, soldat 
A fonde cette chapelle Ion de grace 1519 
A elevi un autel, et f a ennchi 
En reconnoiasance des tingt tro t enfant 
Qui son Ipo se Alarg ente lui * donnee 
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large wooden club, shaped at one end like a man's head, 
and invited ever) one to join the feud by driving a nail 
into the head, which signified an intention to become 
a party in the expedition Tins species of proceeding 
against an individual who had incurred the displeasure 
of the people was called La Matza, probably from the 
dub or mace which they earned with them A very 
considerable number soon joined against the obnoxious 
baron who was at last forced to fly, having been obliged 
to witness the destruction of his castles and the confisca 
tion of his estates On the road to Bngg, which is the 
last town m Switzerland, is seen the small village of 
Viege or Visp, remarkable for two churches of singular 
architecture which well deserve inspection It is situ 
ated on the banks of tbe river Visp, which is of great 
depth and rapidity, and scarce!} inferior to the Rhone 
Over it rises the towering summit of Mount Rose, 
which forms one of the chain of Alps, and is con 
8idered nearly as high as Mont Blanc Travellers usually 
proceed to Bngg and remain there the night previously 
to the ascent of the Simplon Glyss is the regular post 
town, but Bngg is generally preferred In the chapel at 
Gljss, is a picture of George de Supersax and his wife, 
with their twelve sons and eleven daughters, with the 
following inscription 

* En 1 honneur de sauit Anne 
George de Supertax soH.it, 

A fondS cette chapeUe llin de grace J5J9 
A tlevi un ante!, et I a ennchi 
En reconnoissance des ring! trait enfant 
Qui son i\ ouse Marguerite lui a donnee 








DOMO D’OSSOiA. 

Now the lew# l> changed. 

And on Vont CraU, o’er the Simplon wlndi 
A path of pleMOre. 

Rooms. 

The traveller who intends to enter Italy by tlie Sim¬ 
plon, after leaving Viege usually passes through Brigg, one 
of the most considerable towns of the Haut Valais, si¬ 
tuated opposite to the base of the Simplon. The route 
of the Simplon, with its wonderful road, passing through 
excavated mountains, and over precipitous valleys, has 
been so frequently described, that a repetition of its mar¬ 
vels and its beauties may well be spared. The road is 
one of the few really noble monuments which Napoleon 
has left c>r his reign. It was commenced in 1801, and 
occupied upwards of three years in the completion, afford¬ 
ing employmen t to 30,000 men. Fifty bridges arc thrown 
over the valleys and precipices, and five galleries are 
hewn through the solid rock, the largest of which is 
nearly seven hundred feet in length. 

Having ascended through the wild and magnificent 
scenery of the Simplon, the eager traveller at length be¬ 
holds the fair plains of Italy spread before him. 

But now ’tis past. 

That turbulent chaos; and the promised land 
Lies at my feet in all its loveliness J 
To him who starts up from & terrible dream, 
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Ai d lo the sun is shining and the Urk 
S n"ing aloud for joy to h m is not 
Such sudden nvulunent as no v I feet 
At the £r*t gl mpses of fair Italy 

The first Mew of Italy from the Simplon cannot fail to 
delight the traveller He beholds spread out before 
him the beautiful Val d Ossola, enclosed by sweeping 
hills crowned with \erdure and speckled with pic 
tnresque villages and with mansions embosomed m the 
trees In the distance lies the town of Dorao d Ossola 
so called from its containing the principal church or 
duomo of the i allej It is a small but populous com 
uiercial town much frequented bv the small merchants of 
Milan and of Switzerland The environs of the town are 
laid out in meadows or planted with mdcs frcqucntl) 
supported by little pillars of granite 

Evelyn has left an amusing account of Ins passing tl e 
Simplon ' Tl is night, tlirou e h almost inaccessible 
heights we came in prospect of Mons Sempromus, now 
Mount Sampion which has on its summit a few 1 ats and 
a chapel Approaching this, Capt Wrays water spaniel 
(a huge filth) cur that had followed him out of England) 
hunted a herd of goats dow n the rocks into a river made 
by the melting of the snow Arm ed at our cold liar 
hour (though the 1 ousc hid a stor e in ever) room), and 
supping on cheese and bread with wretched wane we 
went to bed in cupboards so high from the floor, that we 
climbed them by a ladder We were covered with fea 
thera that is, we lay between two ticks stuffed with 
them and all little enough to keep one warm The ceil 
ings of the rooms are strangel) low for those tall people 
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The house was now, in September, half covered with 
enow5 nor is there a tree or bosh growing within many 
miles. From this uncomfortable place we prepared to 
hasten away the next morning, but as wc w ere getting 
on our mules, comes a huge young fellow, demanding 
money for a goat, which he affirmed that Capt. lVruy’g 
dog bad killed; expostulating the matter, and impatient 
of staying in the cold, we set spnrs, and endeavoured to 
ride away, when a multitude of people being by this 
time gathered together about ns (for it being Sunday 
morning, and attending for Che priest to say mass), they 
stopped our mules, heat us off our saddles, and disarming 
us of our carbines, drew us into one of the rooms of our 
lodging, and set a guard upon us. Thus we continued 
prisoners till miss was ended, and then came half a score 
grim Swiss, who taking on them to he magistrates, sate 
down on the table, and condemned ns to pay a pistole 
for the goat, and ten more for attempting to ride tiway, 
threatening, that if w e did not pay it speedily, they would 
send ns to prison, and keep us to a day of public justice, 
where, as they perhaps would have exaggerated the 
crime, for they pretended we had primed our carbines 
and would have shot some of them (as, indeed, the cap¬ 
tain was about to do), we might have had our heads cut 
off, as we were told afterwards, for that amongst these 
rude people, a very’ small misdemeanor does v ery often 
meet that sentence Though the proceedings appeared 
highly unjust, on consultation among ourselves we thought 
it safer to rid ourselves out of their hands, and trouble vve 
were brought into, and therefore vv e patiently laid dou n 
our money', and with fierce countenances had our mules 
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and arms delivered to us, and glad we were to escape as 
v\c did Tins was cold entertainment, but our journey 
after was colder, the rest of the way having been, as they 
told us, covered with snow since the creation, no man 
remembered it to be without, and because by the frequent 
snowing the tracks are continually filled up, we pass by 
several tall masts, set up to guide travellers, so as for 
many miles they stand in ken of one another like to our 
beacons 

Since the peace, the Simplon has been tracked by an 
endless succession of English travellers 

If up the Simplon b path we wind. 

Fancying we leave this world behind 
Such pleasant sounds salute one s ear, 

As—“Baddish news from ’Change, roy deur— 

The funds (phew, curse this ugly hill) 

Are lowenog fast—(what, higher still?) 

And (zooks, we *re mounting up to heaven') 

Will soon be down to sixty-seven * 



CASTLE OF ANGHIERA, 


ABONA 

■ Thy pencil brings to mind a d»y. 

When from Lareno and the Beusctr hill 
I over Lake Verbanus held my way 

In pleasant fellowship with wind at wllL 

SoDTB*Y 

The Lago Maggiore, the Laces Verbanus of the 
Roipans, is celebrated not oDlyfor its extent, but for the 
diversified beauties it exhibits From Locarno at the 
north end, to Sesto Calende at the south, the Lake 
measures thirty seven English miles On a promontory 
projecting into the lake, is situated the castle of An- 
ghiera, from which the province, erected into a county by 
the emperor Wenceslaus, derived its name From this 
castle the Alps are 6een m the distance, clothed with 
pine and firs, and their summits crowned with snow s 

— All things minister delight 
The late and land, the mountain and the vales, 

The Alps, their snowy summits rear in light. 

Tempering with gelid breath the summer gales, 

And verdant shores and woods refresh the eye, 

That else had ached beneath that bnlliant sty 

One of the most attractive objects upon the Lago 
Maggiore is the Isola Bella, one of the Borromean 
Islands, so called from their forming pan of the poa- 
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sessions of the Borromean family Isola Bella was for 
merly much celebrated for its singular and beautiful gar¬ 
dens, it Inch were Yisiled by Burnet just at the period of 
their completion “ From Lugane, I went to the Lago 
Maggiore, winch is a noble lake, six and fifty miles long 
and in most places six broad, and a hundred fathom deep 
about the middle of it it makes a great hay towards the 
westward and there lie two islands called the Borromean 
Islands, which are certainly the loi eliest spots of ground 
m the world There is nothing in all Italy that can be 
compared to them They have the full view of the lake 
and the ground rises so sw eetly in them that nothing can 
be imagined equal to the terraces here They belong to 
two counts of the Borromean family I was only in one 
of them uhu.h belongs to the bead of the family nephew 
to the famous cardinal, known by the name of St Carlo 
On the west end lies the palace, which is one of the best 
in Italy for the lodgings within, though the architecture 
is but ordinary There is one noble apartment above 
four and twenty feet high, and there is a vast addition 
making to it, and here is a great collection of noble 
pictmes, beyond any thing I saw out of Rome The 
whole island is a garden except a little corner to the 
south set off for a village of about forty little houses 
And because the figure of the island w as not very regular 
by nature, they hare built great vaults and porticoes 
along the rock which are all made grotesque, and so 
they have brought it to a regular form by laying earth 
orer those faults There is first a garden to the east, 
that nses up from the lake by five rows of terraces 
on the three side3 of the garden that are watered by the 
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lake, tlic stairs arc noble, tlic noils arc all covered with 
oranges find citrons, and a more beautiful spot of a gar¬ 
den cannot be 60 cn. There arc two buildings in the 
two corners of this garden: the one is a mill for fetching 
up the water, nnd the other is a noble summer-house all 
wainscoted over with alabaster nnd marble of a fine 
colour, inclining to red. from this garden one goes on 
a level to all the rest of the alleys mid parterres, herb and 
/lower gardens, in all which there arc variety of foun¬ 
tains and arbours; but the great p irterre is n surprising 
thing, for as it is well furnished with statues nnd foun¬ 
tains, and is of a vast extent and justly situated to the 
palace, at the further end of it there is a great mount. 
The face of it tint looks to the parterre is made like n 
theatre, all full of fountains nnd statues, the height rising 
up iu five several rows, about fiftj feet high and almost 
fourscore feet in front, and round this mount an¬ 
swering to the five rows, into which the theatre is 
divided, there run as many terraces nnd noble walks. 
The walls arc all close covered with oranges and citrons, 
as many of onr walls in England arc with laurels Tlic 
top of the mount is seventj feet long nnd fort) broad, 
and here is a vast cistern into which the mill plaja up 
the water tint furnishes all the fountains. The fountains 
were not quite finished when I was there} but when all 
is complete the place will look like nn enchanted island. 
The freshness of the air, it being both in a Jake nnd 
near the mountains, the fragrant smell, the beautiful 
prospect and delightful variety that is here, makes it such 
a habitation for summer that, perhaps, the w orld has no¬ 
thing like it.'* 
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The gardens of Isola Bella, with their straight walks, 
their porticos, their urns, their statues, and their temples, 
have excited the scorn and almost the indignation of 
modem travellers Mr Pennant, m a letter subjoined to 
Archdeacon Coxa Travels in Switzerland, has termed 
them “ a monument of expense and foil) , Mr Southey, 
in his pretty little poem on the Logo Maggiorc, tells us 
they arc “ foil) a prodigious work, and a late tourist 
speaks of them as " outraging all purity and simplicity ’ 
It may, however, be doubted, whether the modem taste 
for the natural has not been carried to an excess, and 
whether the more artificial gardens of former times did 
not contribute to the gratification of the taste as well as 
to that of the eye and of the fancy In architectural 
ornament and in the artful and methodical arrangement 
of the ground there js, at least, as much to delight a re¬ 
fined and correct taste aa in the unskilful imitations of 
natural scenery so acceptable to a modem c)c The 
stately aisle like avenues of former days haie given 
place to naked circuitous approaches, and the broad 
grassy alleys of our ancient gardens have been removed 
to make way for the contorted gravel walks of our mo-' 
dern grounds, changes which have been supposed to be 
improvements, from the common mistake of confounding 
the artificial and the ungraceful 

Upon the Isola Bella is a laurel tree of great sizo and 
beauty A late traveller says that “ Buonaparte, when 
in this neighbourhood shortly after the battle of Marengo, 
came hither, and m an apparent fit of musing carved on 
its bark the word * Battaglia,' some letters of which may 
still be traced 
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The view from Isola Bella has been well described by 
Mr. Eustace. “ A high wall surrounds the whole island j 
but it is bo constructed as to form a terrace, and thus 
to aid the prospect. The prospect, particularly from 
the top of the pyramid, is truly magnificent. The rast 
expanse of water immediately under the eye, with the 
neighbouring islands covered with houses and trees— 
the bay of Magozza, bordered with lofty hills westward 
—eastward, the town o/JLarena with its towering moun¬ 
tain—to the south, the winding of the lake, with num¬ 
berless villages, sometimes on the margin of the water, 
sometimes on gentle swells, and sometimes on the sides 
and crags of mountains—to the north, first the little 
town of Paknza, at the foot of a bold promontory, then 
a snccession of Villages and mountains bordering the 
lake as it stretches in a bold sweep towards the Alps, 
and loses itself amid their snow-crowned pinnacles.— 
The banks of the lake are well wooded, and finely varied 
with a perpetual intermixture of vinejard and forest, 
of arable and meadow, of plain and mountain. The 
latter circnmstance, indeed, characterises the Logo 
Maggiore, and distinguishes it from the others, which 
are enclosed in a perpetual and uninterrupted ridge of 
mountains j while here, the chain is frequently broken 
by inten ening plains and valleys. This interruption not 
only enlivens its surface by admitting more light and 
sunshine, but apparently adds to its extent by removing 
it3 boundaries, and at the same time gives a greater 
deration to the mountains by bringing them into contrast 
with the plains." 
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The little town of Arona is situated on the borders of 
the Lago Maggiore, having the lake in front, and being 
flanked by a precipitous diff, on the summit of which 
are to be Been the remains of an ancient castle, formerly 
the residence of the Borromean family, and m which the 
celebrated Cardinal Borromeo, canonized by the Roman 
chmch, was born The name of this excellent and vir 
tuons man, one of the great lights of the catholic church, 
is not yet forgotten by the descendants of those who 
were blessed by his enlightened charities He was 
born in the year 1538, and on the accession of his uncle, 
Pius IV, to the papal chair in 1559, he was raised to 
some of the highest offices in the church, and received 
the cardinal s hat " It was, says Tirabosclu, ' a truly 
admirable thing to see a youth of two and twenty, for 
such was Borromeo s age when he was elected cardinal, 
sustaining the weighty cares of the pontificate, and ma 
waging w ith singular good sense the mo3t difficult affairs 
After discharging the various dutres of the day, the car 
draal was accustomed in the evening to assemble round 
him the persons most distinguished in the court of Rome 
for tlieir talents and learning, for the purpose of con 
versing upon subjects connected with moral philosophy 
These meetings from the tune and place at which they 
were held, acquired the title of the Noth Vaticane 
In the early part of his life, this estabbshment of 
Cardinal Borromeo Was remarkable for its splendour and 
magnificence, but the council of Trent having enjoined 
a greater simplicity of life amongst the priesthood, he 
discarded his princely retinue, and appropriated his for 
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tune to the noblest objects of charity and improvement. 
He promoted education, not only amongst the clergy, 
but also amongst the people at large, supplying the 
funds for the establishment of various institutions di¬ 
rected to the encouragement of letters. Among other 
admirable implements, he introduced at Milan the 
Bystem of Sunday schools for the education of yonng 
persons, on establishment which is continued at the pre¬ 
sent day. " It is both novel and affecting,” observes 
Mr. Eustace, “ to behold, on that day, the vast area of 
the cathedral filled with children, forming two grand 
divisions, of boys and girls, ranged opposite each other, 
and then again subdivided into classes according to tbeir 
age and capacities, drawn up botuccn tbc pillars, while 
two or more instructors attend each class, and direct 
their questions and explanations to every individual 
without distinction. A cleigyman attends each'class, 
accompanied by one or more laymen for tbc boys, and 
for the girls by as many matrons. The lay persons arc 
6aid to be oftentimes of the first distinction." The per¬ 
gonal wantB of the poor and of the sick within bis diocese 
were ever liberally supplied by Cardinal Borromeo, and 
during a destructive pestilence which burst out in Milan, 
he built a lazzaretto, and tended the patients with his 
own liands. He died in the year 1584, aged only forty- 
six, after leaving a name worthy of canonization in any 
hierarchy. Not far from Arona, the piety of his re¬ 
latives erected to the memory of St. Charles Borromeo 
a colossal statue in bronze of vast magnitude, being in 
height seventy feet, and supported by a marble pedestal 
of forty feet. 
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For off the Borromeon saint is seen 
Distinct, though distant on lus native town, 
Where his eolossus, with benignant mien, 
Looks from its station on Arena down 
To it the inland sailor lifts lus ejes 
From the Hide lake when perilous storms arise 


The remains of St. Charles are deposited (it can 
scarcely be said that they repose, for they arc exposed 
to every inquisitive stranger) in the cathedral of Milan 
How mistaken was the piety that could exhibit such a 
spectacle as that described by Sir J E Smith ’ " Be¬ 
fore the high altar, in a subterraneous chapel, reposes 
St Charles Borromeo Tins chapel is one of the most 
remarkable things about the cathedral Nothing can be 
richer—The hangings are cloth of gold, the architraves 
of the doors, the cornice, in short, every thing but the 
hangings is of massy silver The cornice is supported by 
large statues of angels, and adorned with fine alto re¬ 
lievos all of the same metal On the back part of the 
altar and raised a little aboie it, lies the saint s body in 
a transverse position, in a case made of large 6hccs six 
or eight inches square, of very fine rock crystal set in 
frames of silv er giv en by Philip IV of Spain, who was 
eight years in search of a sufficient quantity of crystal 
The body is most magnificently dressed in arcluepiscopil 
Tobes, with abundance of jewels The face only is 
visible, and looks like that of an Egyptian mummy The 
nose is nearly gone, which added to the draw ing back of 
the lips Irom the teeth, gives the countenance a horrible 
and ghastly look 
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Et MfdlolacI mira omnia i ropla mum 
Innumer* cultsqoe domui, faeundi Tiroiura 
logenla. et moiei l*tls tom duppllce mnro 
AropUficaU loci ipeciw, popullque eolupua 
Circus, et inclasi moles cuoeata theatrl 
Templa. P«latinas)ue ercea, opuleneque monela, 

Et regio Herrolcl Celebris tub honote lavacri, 

Cunctaqur raarmoreii anuta perlityla •Ignis, 
llenuqne In Tmlll furniam clrcnmdata labro. 

Omnia qu* magnls operara eelut rmuls formls 
Excellunt: nec Jimru premlt eklnla Roms. 

Acsoxlc*. 

AtTnoucn, since the times of Ausonios, Milan has 
been subjected more than any city in Italy, or perhaps 
in the world, to the evils attending upon the greatest 
Scourges of humanity,—war and plague,—yet the praises 
which the poet bestows upon it are still, in a great 
degree, applicable to that city. If there be not a circus 
and moles cuneala thealri, there are y et theatres of modem 
fashion, and that of La Scala, both for size and beauty, is 
One of the first in the world. There is no place dedicated 
to Heresies, but there are chvrches of very remarkable 
beauty, not to mention the cathedral, inferior in size only 
to St. Peter's at Rome, and superior e\en to that edifice 
In ornaments. Marble is there as plentiful as it was in 
the time of Ausonins. It is true that there is no longer 
vpulens monela there; yet the mint (secea), under the late 
kingdom of Italy, was one of the best, and the coins 
which were struck there were superior, and still are, to 
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all others in elegance of des gn A few thousand francs 
worth of coins issued by Mana Lrngia, Duchess of Parma 
Napoleon s widow (which may perhaps be said to excel 
even the coins of the Italian kingdom), were struck at 
Milan 

Milan was a city of great importance in the time of 
the Romans particular!} towards the latter end of the 
empire when it was even the seat of some of the cm 
perors before the invasion of the barbarians It was 
destroyed by Attila so completely that its arcl bishop, 
St Ambrose, emphatically copying one of Ciceros ex 
prcssions said of it, and of some other cities destrojed 
bj that conqueror, that they were "tot semirntarum 
uxbium cadavera It was however rebuilt, and, in the 
twelfth century, it was, as it 6tiU is, the most flourishing 
and powerful of all the cities of Lombardy The emperor, 
Frederic I (Barbarossa), found m the Milanese a people 
determined to resist his tyrannical pretensions, and his 
German legions w ould have in vain attempted to reduce 
that city to a slavish obedience bad not many of the other 
cities of Lombardy joined the emperor against their own 
countrymen Frederic, assisted by Pam, Cremona, Lodi 
and other neighbouring cities in addition to his own 
Germans besieged Milan, and in seven months sue 
ceeded m taking it, the citizens being reduced to the last 
extremities and the emperor insisting on their uncon 
ditional surrender Having taken possession of the city 
he ordered all the inhabitants to leave it and having de 
hvered it up to plunder he caused it to be razed to the 
ground Ilie executors of this abominable order were 
Lombards Milan was divided into six parts and six of 
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the Lombard tribes weie charged with the destruction, 
each of one portion of the city; an office which they 
executed so literally, and with so inveterate a hatred, 
that it excited both surprise and scandal even among the 
Germans in the emperor’s army. The population of 
Milan was distributed into four prov isional encampments, 
which were erected near the 6itc on which the city once 
stood, and for three or four y ears the Milanese were sub¬ 
ject to all kinds of vexations and tyrannical acts from 
their imperial governors. At length the Italians becoming 
sensible of the danger of allowing the imperial power 
to grow stronger in Italy, united, and entered into an 
alliance, known under the name of the famous "Lega 
Lombarda.” One of the first acts of this league was to 
assist the population of Milan in rebuilding and fortifying 
their city, which was done in an incredibly short time, 
and Milan in a few years was rebuilt handsomer and 
larger than before, as it now exists. The allies, amongst 
whom the Milanese stood prominent, having obtained a 
victory over the emperor, forced him to a dishonourable 
peace, which was sealed by the treaty “ De Pace Con- 
sfantiee,” so cal]ed,-because it was signed at Constance. 

The cathedral of Milan was commenced in 1386, by 
Goleazzo Visconti, Duke of Milan, a prince who has left 
behind him a very lofty name. The front of this noble 
edifice was imperfect till the beginning of the present 
century, when by the orders of Napoleon it was com¬ 
pleted. It is of gothic architecture, and in fret-work, in 
carving, and in statues it surpasses all churches in the 
world. The whole of it, even the roof, is of marble, and 
taking into account both the large and small statues, it 
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is said to contain ten thousand Some of the pillars are 
ninety feet high, and eight in diameter The whole 
temple is 490 feet long, 298 broad, and 258 high in the 
interior under the dome Fhe highest external point of 
the tower is 400 feet 

This tower, dome, or obelisk, for, as Mr Eustace ob¬ 
serves, it is difficult to ascertain its appellation, was built 
only in 1763, and commands a very fine view Coryat, 
who from another tower surveyed Milan, and the plain of 
Lombardy, speaks of the pleasure which he thus enjoyed 
in the following enthusiastic words " I ascended almost 
to the toppe of the tower, wherence I surueyed the 
whole city round about, which jeelded a most beautiful] 
and delectable shew There I observed the huge sub 
urbs, which are as bigge as many a faire towne, and com 
passed about with ditches of water there also I beheld 
a great part of Italy, together with the lofty Apennines, 
and they shewed me which way Rome, Venice, Naples, 
Florence, Genoa, Ravenna, &.c lay The territory of 
Lombardy, which I contemplated Tound about from this 
tower, was 6o pleasant an object to mine eyes, being re 
plemshed with such unspeakable variety of all things, 
both for profit and pleasure, that it seemeth to me to bo 
the i cry Elysian fields, so mnch decorated and celebrated 
by the verses of poets, or the temple or paradise of the 
world, for it is the fairest plain, extended about some 
200 miles in length, that eicr I saw, or ever shall, if I 
should travell over tbe whole habitable world, insomuch, 
tbat I said to myself, that this country was fitter to be 
an habitation for the immortal gods than for mortal men 

The churches of Milan are in general beautiful, and 
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the traveller, alio is at all interested in ecclesiastical an¬ 
tiquities, Trill find great pleasure in investigating the rites 
of the diocese of Milan, commonly called “ The Ambro¬ 
sian rite,” said to have been instituted by St. Ambrose, 
archbishop of that city. The popes hare', in vain, at 
different times, attempted to prevail upon the Milanese 
to conform to the strict practice of the Roman church. 
It seems that, in olden times, the Milanese church used 
some peculiar method in the administration of the Lord's 
Supper; and to this day the ritual for the celebration of 
tnass is different from that adopted in other catholic 
countries. One of the great peculiarities of the Am¬ 
brosian rite consists in the administration of the baptism, 
which takes place by immersion, according to the primi¬ 
tive rite of the church. The rules of the diocese of 
Milan have also the effect of prolonging the carnhal 
in that dty, Lent there beginning not on Ash Wednes¬ 
day, but on the following Sunday. The consequence is, 
that carnival lasts three days longer (Friday* being ex¬ 
cluded) at Milan than in any other city. This period is 
called Carnovalone, and is very memly kept, owing chiefly 
to a large concourse of people from the neighbouring 
places, the inhabitants of which make the best of their 
time, by shortening the period of Lent and prolonging 
that of carnival. i 

In speaking of the ecclesiastical history of Milan, the 
glorious name of Borromeo is not to be forgotten. Two 
cardinals of that name. Carlo and Fedenco, deserve par¬ 
ticular mention. Of the former something has been 
already said. If ever a man deserved f o be canonized, it 
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was San Carlo Borromeo HiS piety. his gencr&sity, and 
the punty of Ins manners were equally remarkable Has 
nephew, Fcdenco Borromeo, emulated bis virtues, and has 
left a splendid monument of the noble patronage, winch 
lie extended to letters, by the establishment, at lii3 on n 
expense, of the Ambrosian Library, one of the richest in 
MSS of any in Europe He moreover endowed it with 
funds out of which nine doctors annexed to it were to be 
paid, new books bought, and a correspondence kept up 
with the literary men of Europe He likewise caused 
oriental types to be cast, books in those languages to 
be printed the languages themselves, as well as Greek, 
Latin, and Italian, to be taught gratis, provided for the 
maintenance of the establishment in future, and ordered 
that the library should be opened to the public through 
out the 5 ear and ev cry thing necessary for taking notes 
supplied to the students An establishment like this, 
founded by the liberality of a private individual, is so 
honourable and rare an occurrence, that it ought not to 
escape the notice of travellers who wish to see in a 
country what is really worthy of notice 
It was bj the Cardinal Carlo Borromeo as before obsen ed, 
that the Sunday schools at Milan were founded, that pre¬ 
late being satisfied that the more the people are instructed, 
the more probable is it that they will follow the precepts 
of the gospel There is no city in w hicli so large a number 
of establishments for the gratuitous education of children 
exists as in Milan They formerly amounted in number 
to one hundred and twenty, but it is to be feared that 
the tyrannical interference of the government has de 
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st roved several of thc«e excellent institutions. A boat 
ten yean ago, Lancastrian schools were introduced, and 
were supported by some philanthropic citizens, whose 
exertions in so noble n cause became the ol/ject of sus¬ 
picion to the Austrian government. The consequence 
was, that a great nsmber of these benevolent individuals 
fell victims to the ignorance end despotism of the go¬ 
vernment, and the !,ancastmn schools were suppressed. 
Tlic very utterance of the words mutual instruction to 
this day amounts in Milan to a high misdemeanour. 

It must be said, to the honour of Milan, that its in¬ 
habitants arc distinguished for their generous support 
of on) great undertaking or institution which may tend 
in any way to promote public comfort. Among tbeir 
charitable institutions, that of tlic OsperLd Maggiorc <lc- 
Bcrrcs particular notice, on account both of the splendid 
manner in which it has been endowed by the pict j of the 
Milanese, and of the liberality with which the needy arc 
supported, and the miseries of life Softened or remedied. 
To the public spirit of the Milanese, in patronizing what¬ 
ever is noble and useful, the world owes the most perfect 
collection of historical monuments respecting the middle 
ages that any nation can boast of. We allude to the 
* f Ilcrtim Italicaram Scriptorcs," edited by the learned 
Muratori, assisted by Sassi and Argclati. The plan of 
this work was formed by Muratori, when one of the 
doctors of the Ambrosian Library, together with ht’s two 
associates above mentioned. A very great number of 
historical documents inserted in that collection were 
copied from the MSS. of that library, and, to meet the 
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cuormons expense caused by the printing, a society was 
formed at Milan, the individuals of which, who called 
themselves Socu Palatini, entered into a subscription 
for this purpose, and by their liberality the edition was 
published 

The scientific traveller who visits Milan will find that 
the principles of hydrostatics and hydraulics 1 ave never 
been better practically applied than in Lombardy, the 
fertile plains of which are, in many parts, skilfully irri 
gated When he inspects at Milan the two canals that 
of the Mante*ana, and that of Pavia lie will be delighted 
in thinking that they are two of the oldest works of this 
kind, and that it was on the former that those ingenious 
contnv ances by which boats ascend hills or descend into 
valley s (we mean locks), were first applied by their in 
ventors Hie canal of Pavia, which forms a communi 
cation between Milan and this city, by which mcr 
chandi^es are conveyed from theTicino into the Po, and 
thence to Venice, was completed only twelve years ago 
It is, bowcv er, many centnnes since its commencement 
On a bridge within Milan, which crosses this canal, the 
following event took place in 1373 

Bemabb Visconti Duke of Milan, having incurred the 
pope 9 displeasure w ith respect to some political trans¬ 
actions and alliances which were considered injurious to 
the court of Rome, his holmes? Urban V, the reigning 
pontiff, sent the Cardinal Belfort and tl e Abbot of Farfa 
to expostulate with the duke, directing that if he did 
not yield to tl e pontifical commands, 1 e should be ex 
communicated The ambassadors w ere well receiv cd, but 
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complete!) failed in their negotiation; and, according to 
tJicir orders, solemnly delivered into Bemabi’s hands the 
hull of excommunication. He received it very quietly, 
placing it, without the least observation, in his vest. 
The ambassadors then took leave, and lie, as if to pay 
them honour, accompanied them with a large retinne 
towards the gate by which they were to return. 

On the party arriving on the bridge abo\e mentioned, 
the duke stopped, and abruptly said to tiic ambassadors, 
“ Gentlemen, as ill yon cat or drink 1 for I am determined 
that you must do either the one or the other before 5011 
leave this bridge." 

The two prelates, surprised at this address, consulted 
a little wlitle together, not knowing well what to think 
of the proposal; then one of them answered, " My lord, 
in a place like this, where there is so much water at hand, 
we prefer eating to drinking." ' 

Upon which the duke, drawing from his vest the bull 
of excommunication, rejoined, "Then cat the bull which 
you have delivered to roe.” 

It was in vain that the two ambassadors remonstrated, 
and threatened him with divine punishment. Bernabi 
was not a man whose conscience could be moved by sucb 
fears, he peremptorily insisted; and both the cardinal 
•and the abbot, to escape with their bves, were actually 
obliged to devour not only the bull, which was, of course, 
written on parchment,but the ribbons by which the leaden 
seals were appended, and the very seals themscl\es; after 
■which they were allow ed to return to their sovereign. 

About a century afterwards the tragical • death of 
Galcazzo Sforza, Duke of Milan, killed bv a party of 
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young men, full of patriotism and the lo\e of liberty, 
turned all eyes upon tins city 

Galeazzo Sforza, Lord of Milan, united to great talents 
the most profligate character Cruel, licentious, false, 
and violent, he not only delighted in shedding blood, 
but even in a refinement of torture He caused some 
of his victims to be buried alive, others to die of linn 
ger A peasant on being convicted of lolling a hare 
was obliged to eat it np raw, elan and all Three young 
men, Giovanni Andrea Lampugnam, Carlo Visconti, and 
Girolamo Olgiati, who had been educated by Cola Mon tarn, 
a celebrated professor of literature, in a Spartan manner, 
joined together to destroy this monster Montani who 
was full of Grecian and Roman literature, strongly 1 m 
pressed upon his pupils that it was m a free country 
that those great men had flourished whose deeds we now 
read of with such admiration, insisting that the first act 
was to free the country from tyrants The conspiracy was 
agreed upon between these three young men, and kept 
for many months secret, without an occasion presenting 
itself for carrying it into execution. At length it was 
reported that the duho intended going to St Stephen 8 
church on that saints day, the 26th December, 1476, 
and in that place they determined upon killing him 
Early in the morning they went to the church, prayed 
that Heaven would bless their undertaking, which they 
considered not only just but holy, begged St Stephen to 
forgive them if in so pious a cause they were obliged to 
pollute his clmrch with blood, and, besides the usual 
prayers, they addressed to this 6aint a peculiar petition, 
puqiosely written for the decision by "Visconti On the 
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duke entering the temple, they immcdnUy killed him 
Lampugnam was slam on the spot bj a Moonsh servant 
of the duke s , Visconti was soon afterwards taken and 
put to death Olgiati, taken the Last of all, was likewise 
put to death with the most horrible tortures A con 
fcssion, or rather statement of the conspiracy drum up 
b) Olgiati himself, then tvrcntj two years of age, bj 
Order of his judges, and in the agonies of torments, 
still exists, in which a man of extraordinary fortitude is 
recognized He never appears once to repent of what 
he has done He met his death with the courage of a 
martyr, and the resignation of a Christian, but lie never 
acknowledged himself guilty before God of what he had 
done I know, he said to the priest w ho attended 
lnm during the cxcrucinting torments by which he was 
put to death, “ that my poor body deserves tins and 
greater punishment, if it could bear it, for my sins 
But for the glorious deed for which I suffer, I hope to be 
rewarded by the Almightj, for 1 know the punty of my 
motives I would suffer a thousand times the same death 
cheerfully, and were l to die and revive again ten times, 
I would ten times do the same He onl) once moaned, 
but he soon checked himself, sajing " Colbge tc, Hicro 
nyme, stabit velus raemona facti mors accrba, fama 
perpetua His undaunted stoicism was the means of 
accelerating his death, as the executioners themselves 
were moved by it, and it was thought that his example 
might be dangerous An epigram which he composed 
when he heard from the place where lie was concealed 
the noise of the mob dragging along the streets the bod\ 
of Ins fnend Lampugnani, has been preserved 
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Quem non armata; potuenint mille phalanges 
Stemere, pnvata Galeaz Dux Sfortia dextra 
Concnht atque ilium nnmme juvere cadentem 
Astantes famuli, nec opes, nec castra, nee urbes 
Unde patet savo tutans ml esse tyrarmo. 

But the consequences of Galeazzo's death were far dif 
ferent from what the conspirators expected His eldest 
son, then eight years of age, was nominally Ins successor, 
but the throne vi as usurped by Lodonco the Moor, an 
abominable traitor, to whom Italy owed the invasion of 
Charles VIII of France Lodovico by that invasion, m 
the end, lost both his throne and his liberty, and it is from 
that time that an incessant succession of misfortunes and 
calamities has poured upon Italy Milan, after many 
vicissitudes, became an Austrian province, and afterwards, 
under Napoleon, was the capital of the little kingdom of 
Italy In 1814 it returned under the yoke of its former 
master, the German emperor, who, by the iron rod with 
which he rules Lombardy, and more particularly Milan, 
amply revenges the humiliations to which his prede¬ 
cessor, Frederic Barbarossa, was of old subjected by the 
Lombards, more especially by the then brave Milanese 
From the loss of its independence, Milan, like the rest 
of Italy, has fallen into complete oblivion with respect 
to the cirihzed world Despotism has effeminated the 
people, blighted their glory, and dried up every source 
of opulence Nothing that formed the ancient renown 
of Milan, even in a commercial point of vieu, now re¬ 
mains Its rich manufactories, both of swords and 
armour, so famous through all the world, have now dis¬ 
appeared, a person surveying Milan m its present state 
'nil scarcely believe that a spirit of industry and com 
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mercial enterprise was ever cultivated in a place now- 
debased and mined by a degrading government. It is 
scarcely then n ortli while to notice the idleness of the 
assertion so often repeated, tint no man of talents is 
to be reckoned among the Milanese. TJic city, where 
the .Emperor Julian the Apostate nas born, and among 
the names of whose native citizens we meet with those 
of Marecbal Trivulzio, and in more modern times of 
Beccaria and Verri, of Parini and Paveroni, of Manzoni 
and Gross!—this city cannot in fairness be accused of 
not haling contributed its full share to the glorious list 
of names which shed so much lustre (the only consola¬ 
tion of nhich that unhappj country cannot be deprived, 
cither by Jesuitical canning or by Austrian tyranny) on 
the Ansonian peninsula 
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iCJlficare te ictlbto bene fit inYenl pitroclnlum. JC dlficlo enlm jam 
nllone quia tecum Nam hoc quoque non dlulmllc quod ad tnife tu tgd 
ad Larlum Lacum llujua In llttore plures YllUe men- led dus ut maxlmP 
delectanl ita eaexcent- 
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I Iotc to »Q along the Larlan Lake 
Under the ihore—though not to rlilt Pliny 
To catch him muling injili plane tree walk 
Or Billing as he might be from hla window 

The Lake of Como, the Lacus Larina of the ancients, 
is upwards of thirty miles long, and between two and 
three miles broad It is dnided into two branches, onC 
of which leads directly to the town of Como, while the 
other, called the Lake of Lccco, discharges the Adda, 
and communicates, by means of that nver and its canals, 
with Milan The borders of the lake are loft) hills, 
covered with vines, chestnut, walnut, and almond trees, 
and enlivened w ith numerous villages The temperature 
is mild, and not only the inhabitants of Milan, but mi' 
mcrons strangers amongst whom arc many English, re 
treat to the delightful villas with which the lake is sur 
rounded Like its neighbour the Benacus, the I acus 
Larins is subject to tempests, which sometimes render 
its navigation dangerous It is, indeed, included by 
Virgil in the same bne with the stormy Bcnacus 
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Tu Lari, maxi me, tuque 
Flnctibus et frraitu assurgan*, Betucc, manno. 

In consequence of the lake being ful by the melting 
of the snow on the neigh bearing mountains, the Hater is 
higher in summer than in winter. 

On the eastern side of the lake is situated the Phniana, 
a villa belonging to a Milanese nobleman, and supposed 
to be the site of one of Pliny's beautiful residences on the 
borders of the Laces Larins. He has himself described 
the situation of two. " We arc pretty much agreed, 
likewise, I find, in our situations ; and as your buildings 
arc carrying on upon the sea-coast, mine arc rising upon 
the site of the Larian lake. I have sev oral villas upon the 
borders of this lake, but there arc tiro particularly in which 
I take most delight, so they give me most employment. 
They arc both situated like those at Bairn; one of them 
6tands upon a rock, and Ins a prospect or the lake, the 
other actnally touches-it. The first, supported as it 
were by the lofty buskin, I call my tragic ; the other, as 
resting upon the humble sock, my comic rilla. They 
ha\c each their particular beauties, which recommend 
themselves to me so much the more, as they are of dif¬ 
ferent kinds. The former commands a wider prospect 
of the lake; the letter enjoys a nearer view of it. This, 
by an easy bend, embraces a little bay; the promontory 
upon which the other stands forms two. Here you have 
a straight w alk extending itself along the banks of the 
lake; there a spacious terrace that falls by a gentle 
descent towards it. The former docs not feel the force 
of the waves, the latter breaks them . from that you see 
the fisbiDg v essels below; from this you may fish yourself, 
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and throw jour line from jour chamber, and almost from 
jour bed, as from a boat It is the beauties, therefore, 
these agreeable villas possess that tempt me to add to 
them those which arc wanting 
The resemblance of the Plinnna to either of these 
descriptions has been questioned bj Mr Eustace Some 
writers haic supposed that one of the villas wl ich Fhnj 
possessed, in the neighbourhood of Como, occupied this 
site, but though he had manj in the vicimtj of the lake, 
he jet describes onlj his two fa\ ouritc retreats, and tl c 
situation of the Pliniana corresponds with neither Hie 
one was, it seems, on the very verge of the lake, almost 
rising out of the waters, and in this respect it resembled 
the Pliniana, but it would be difficult to find, in the 
latter, sufficient Bpacc among the rocks for the ” gestaUo 
qua spattosissimo xysta latter tnjtechtur 

The attachment which Pliny felt for Ins Larian villas, 
and the longing desire which, amidst the bustle of Rome, 
he experienced to visit those delightful retreats, arc beau 
tifully expressed in one of Ins letters to Camnius “ How 
is mj friend employed ? Is it in the pleasures of study 
or in those of the field ? Or docs he unite both, as he w ell 
may, on the banks of our favourite Larius > The fish m 
that noble lake will supply you with sport of that kind, 
as the surrounding w oods n ill afford j-on game , w hde the 
solemmtj of that sequestered scene will, at the same 
time, dispose jour mind to contemplation IVhether jou 
are engaged with some only, or with each of these agree 
able amusements far be it that I should say I envy you, 
but I must confess I greatly regret that I also cannot 
partake of them,—a happiness I long for as earnestly as 
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ii man in a fever for drink to allay bis thirst, or for baths 
and fountains to assuage bis beat. But if it be not given 
me to see a conclusion of these unpleasant occupations, 
shall I never at least break loose from them ? Never, in¬ 
deed, I much fear, for new affairs are daily rising, while 
the former still remain unfinished . such an endless train 
of business is continually pressing upon me and riveting 
my chains still faster." 

In a small court at the back of the villa Plmiana rises 
the celebrated ebbing and flowing spring, which has been 
described by both the elder and the younger Pliny. It 
rises from the rock about twenty feet above the level of 
the lake, into which, after passing through the under 
story of the villa, it pours itself. The following descrip¬ 
tion of it, from the Letters of the y ounger Pliny, is in¬ 
scribed in Latin and Italian upon the walls of the villa: 
“ There is a spring which rises in a neighbouring moun¬ 
tain, and, running among the rocks, is received into a 
little banqueting room, from whence, after the force of 
its current is a little restrained, it falls into the Larian 
Lake. The nature of this spring is extremely surprising, 
it ebbs and flows regularly three times a day. The in¬ 
crease and decrease is plainly visible, and very amusing 
to observe. You sit down by the side of the fountain, 
and while you are taking a repast, and drinking its water, 
which is extremely cool, you 6ee it gradually rise and fall. 
If you place a ring or any thing else at the bottom when 
it is dry, the stream reaches it by degrees, till it is en¬ 
tirely covered, and then gently retires j and if you wait 
you may see it thus alternately advance and recede three 
successn e times.” The rising and falling of the water is 
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said to be affected by the direction and force of the wind, 
and at the present day the fountain presents the same 
phenomena described by Plinj Similar springs exist in 
different parts of England 

On the borders of the Lake of Como is situated the 
iilia occupied b) the late Queen, of which the following 
short description is given b) Mr Cadcll, in his Journey 
through Carmola, Italy, and Trance “ To see the Lake, 
we proceed in a boat Two miles and a half up, and 
near the water 8 edge, on the w cst bank of the I ake, is 
a valla belonging to the Princess of Wales, bought from 
General Pino, and now (1818) for sale The lionse pre 
6cnt8 a front of considerable size The ground attached 
to the valla is of small extent A road has been made, at 
the expense of the Pnnccss, along the side of the Lake, 
from the vallage to Como 

Mr Rogers has celebrated, in his beautiful popm of 
*' Italy, an incident which befel him wlulc sailing over 
the Lake of Como 

In a strange land, 

Such things, however tnii ng reach the heart, 

And through the heart the head clearing away 
The narrow notions that grow up at home, 

And in their place planting good will to all. 

At least I found it so nor less at eve, 

When hidden ns an English traveller 
( Twas by a little boat that gave me chase, 

With oar and sail, as homeward bound I crossed 
The bay of Trammeitne), right readily 
I turned my prow and followed landing soon 
Where steps of purest marble met the wave. 

Where, through the trellises and corridors 
Soft m jsic came as from Arnnda s palace. 

Breathing enchantment o er the woods the waters. 
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,And, through, a bright pavilion, bright as day. 

Forms such as hers Here flitting, lost among 
Such as of old in sober pomp swept by. 

Such as adorn the triumphs and the feasts 
Painted by Cagliari, where the world danced 
Under the starry sky, while I looked on, 

Listening to Monti, quaffing gramolata, 

And reading in the eyes that sparkled round, 

The thousand love adventures written there. 

Can I forget no never, such a scene, 

So full of witchery Night lingered still, 

When, lit by Lucaole, I left Bellagio, 

But the strain followed roe, and still I saw 
Thy smile, Angelica, and still I heard 
Thy voice, once and again bidding adieu. 

The pen of Mr Wordsworth, also, has been well em- 
plojed in celebrating the beauties of the Lake of Como 

More pleased my foot the hidden margin rates 
Of Como, bosom d deep in chestnut groves, 

To flat-roofd towns, that touch the waters bound, 

Or lurk in woody sunless glens profound, 

Or from the bending rocks obtrusive cling, 

And on the whitend wave their shadows fling, 

While round the steeps the little pathway twines. 

And silence loves its purple roof of vines 
The viewless lingerer hence at evening sees, 

From rock-hewn steps, the sail between the trees 
Or marks, mid opening cliffs, fair dark-eyed maids 
Tend the small harvest of their garden glades, 

Or stops the solemn mountain shades to view 
Stretch o er the pictured minor broad and blue, 

Tracking the yellow sun from steep to steep, 

As up the opposing hills with tortoise foot they creep 
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tome mid under the eye ot their parents ‘ Upon irlat 
very easy terms might you, by a general contribution, 
procure proper masters, if yon V oultl only apply towards 
the raising a salary for them the extraordinary expense 
you sustain for 5 our sons' journeys, lodgings, and for 
whatever else you pay in consequence of their being 
educated at a distance from home, as pay j ou must for 
every article of that kind. Though I have no children 
myself, yet I shall willingly contribute to a design so 
beneficial to my native country, which 1 consider as my 
child or my parent; and therefore, I will advance the 
third part of any sum you shall think proper to raise for 
this purpose. 1 would take upon myself the whole ex¬ 
pense, were I not apprehensive that my l>enefaction 
might be hereafter abused and perverted to private ends, 
which l have observed to be the case in several places 
where public foundations of this land have been esta¬ 
blished * * *. You can undertake nothing that will 
be more advantageous to your children nor more accept¬ 
able to your country. Your sons will by these means 
receive their education where the)’ received their birth, 
and be accustomed from their infancy to inhabit and 
affect their native sod." 

The affection with which Flmy regarded his native 
place appears from several of his letters. In addressing 
one of lus correspondents, he says, “ How stands Comum, 
that favourite scene of youra and mine 5 What becomes 
of the pleasant villa, the vernal portico, the sliady plane- 
tree walk, the crystal canal, so agreeably winding along 
its flowery banks, together with the cliartning lake be¬ 
low, which serves at once the purposes of use and 
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Oc(-l!e mundi, sldus I tall cir'.i, 

Floi urbluca, Cos corniculumque amotnum 
Quot lunt, truntve, quot fueie. Veronal 

Sulkies. 

The situation of Verona is extremely well cliosen. It 
is built on the declivity of a bill at the foot of the Alps 
along the banks of the Adige, to which, with great good 
taste and good sense, openings have been preserved,as in 
Paris to the Seine. The immediate neighbourhood of the 
city is adorned by numerous villas and gardens, which 
give elegance and animation to the landscape. The in¬ 
terior of the city also presents many picturesque view s, 
to which its abundant marble quarries bare contri¬ 
buted. “ This city," says Evelyn, “ deserved all those 
eulogies Scahger has honoured it with, for in my opinion 
the situation is the most delightful I ever saw, it is so 
sweetly mixed with rising ground and valleys, so ele¬ 
gantly planted with trees on which Bacchus seems riding 
as if it w ere in triumph every autumn, for the vines reach 
from tree to tree here of all places I have seen in Italy 
would I fix a residence." 

“ Verona,” says Mrs. Piozzi, " is the gayest looking 
town I ever lived in, beautifully situatedj the hills 
around it elegant, the mountains at a distance venerable. 
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a glow of blossoms now ornaments tlie rising grounds, 
and sucli cheerfulness smiles in the sweet faces of its 
inhabitants, that one is tempted to think it the birth 
place of Euplirosyne Here are i incs, mulberries, olives, 
of course, mine, silk, and oil, eiery thing tint can 
seduce, eiery tiling that ought to satisfy desiring man 
Here then, in consequence, do actually delight to reside 
mirth and good hnmour, in their holiday dress A Verona 
mezzi math, si) the Italians tbemseHes of them, and I 
see nothing sccminglj go forward here but iroprovrisatort, 
reciting stones or verses to entertain the populace, boj s 
flying kites cut square like a diamond on the cards, and 
called stelle, and men amusing themseh cs at a game called 
pallamojo, something like our cricket 
The first object of interest in Verona is the ancient 
amphitheatre, nh/ch, to extent and magnificence, may 
almost mal the Coliseum 

* The Gladiators bloody circus stands 
A noble n reels in ruinous perfection. 

'Hus splendid structure, which according to the conjcc 
turns of some cntics was neier completed, in its outward 
circumference measures about 1300 feet, while the length 
of the area is upw ards of 200 feet It still exhibits more 
than fort) tiers of scats, which before it fell into rums 
must have been more numerous Dc la Landc conjcc 
turcs, that 22,000 persons might com cmently be seated 
within its circuit, and it is said, that when the sovereign 
pontiff, in I “82, bestowed I is blessing upon the as* 
scmblcd multitude within its walls, a still greater 
i umber of persons were tl cn collected Hie scats, with 
tie staircases anil galleries of eointnuineation, art all 
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formed of blocks of solid marble Upon these seats 
Pliny the jounger often sate to witness the furious com 
bats which the amplutl eatre then exhibited * \ ou are 
perfectly m the right, says the philosopher m one of lus 
letters, * to promise a combat of gladiators to our good 
fiends tbe citizens of Verona not only as thej laie 
long distinguished you with their peculiar esteem and 
veneration but as it was from that city you received the 
amiable object of your most tender affection, y our late ex 
cellent wife I am sorry the Afncan panthers which had 
been largely provided for this purpose did not arrive time 
enough, but though they u ere delayed by the tempestuous 
season, the obligation to you is equally tbe same, since it 
was not your ?ault that they were not exhibited Till 
tbe end of the last century, plays were occasionally acted 
in this amphitheatre an use to which it was applied by 
tbe Trench on their entrance into Verona Tor a long 
course of j ears, sums of money were appropriated to the 
preservation of this magnificent ruin, and two persons 
with the title of Prestdenit air arena, were appointed to 
protect it from injury and decay The period at which 
this edifice was erected is not know n there being no in¬ 
scription or peculiarity of architecture to mark its origin 
By some it has been attributed to the age of Augustus, 
by others to that of the emperor Maximum 

During the Bitting of the congress at Verona, the area 
of the amplutl eatre which had been coi ered to tl e depth 
of nearly two yards by the accumulation of earth was 
cleared, and the full proportions of this magnificent stmc 
tore were rendered visible The amphitheatre is not 
the only relic of Roman architecture which Verona 
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possesses In the middle of the corso or principal street 
stands a double arcli or gateway of marble, inscribed with 
the name of. Gallienus, and supposed to have been for* 
merly the entrance into the Forum Judiciale 
Opposite to the Palazzo del Podesta, or town-hall, 
stand the monuments of the Scaligers, the ancient lords 
of Verona—of the “ Gran Lombardo' 

•* Che porta in sti la ecola ll santo augello, 

and of tlie celebrated Can Grande, the favourite subject 
of Dante 8 verse 

“ Colin, ch impresso fue 
Nascendo si da questa Stella forte 
Che notabili fieu 1 opere sue 

“ That jnmtnl who was at Jus birth impress’d 
So strongly from this star (Atari), that, of bis deeds, 

The nations shall take note • 

These monuments bale been considered fine speci¬ 
mens of tlie gothic, and thongh exposed for nearly five 
hundred years in the public street, they have remained 
undefaccd "A circumstance is wor!hy of observation 
in these monuments, says Mr. Stewart Rose, “ as in¬ 
dicative of the peculiar properties of Italian climate A 
cunona unpointed iron trelhse forms tlie protection of 
them, md is of the same age (1350, if I recollect rightly), 
yet this screen, though some parts of it, as the armorial 
bearings of tlie Scaligers, are thin, has not been injured 
by time Tlie Italian air, even when charged with sea- 
salt, as in the Venetian islets, seems to have very little 
effect upon iron 
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Verona is rich in architectural edifices. Here San 
Micheli, on architect of high ability, nearly contemporary 
with Palladio, flourished, and has adorned the city with 
many specimens of his genius. Amongst these arc the 
palaces Canossa, Terzi, Bevilacqua, and Fompei, of which 
the Palazzo Pompei has been thought to exhibit most 
fa\ ourahly the shill of the architect. In addition to 
these buildings, San Michch also designed the Capella 
Pellegrini in the churclf of San Bernardino, and the Porta 
del Pallio, celebrated for its beautiful simplicity. The 
theatre, from the design of Palladio, is situated in the 
neighbourhood of the ancient amphitheatre. The por¬ 
tico has heen decorated, by the celebrated Mallei, the 
illustrator of Verona, with Etruscan marbles and in¬ 
scriptions. 

To this extraordinary person, the glory of Verona, and 
indeed of Italy, a statue was erected, after his death, by 
the gratitude of his fellow-citizens; but a more enduring 
monument is to be found in the numerous learned and 
excellent performances, which his genius and industry' 
gave to the w orld. Scarcely any branch of literature or 
of science was left untouched by his pen—to Which, 
also, his native city owes the valuable exposition of her 
literary treasures and antiquities in the “ Verona IUus- 
trata.” To promote the Btudy of antiquities he founded 
a museum, and established also a literary society at his 
own house. His countrymen, grateful for the benefits 
and the fame which they denied from Maffei, placed, 
during his life-time, in the hall of the Philharmonic Aca¬ 
demy, a bust of him, with the following admirable inscrip¬ 
tion—" Scipioni Maffoeo adhuc viventi Academia Fjlhar- 
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monica sere ct decreto publico," but the modesty of 
Maffei prompted him to remote this honourable testimony 
to his merits. 

The Englishman who visits Verona eagerly seeks for 
some authentic relic to connect the scene before him 
with that most touihing of all dramas—Romeo aud 
Juliet 

“ Are those the ancient turrets of Verona’ 

And shall I sop where Juliet, at the masque. 

Saw her loved Montague and now sleeps by him ?*’ 

In order, no doubt, to satisfy tlie crating of our country - 
ijien in this particular, the kind Veronese used formerly 
to point out in an ancient chapel the tomb of Juliet, 
but the destruction of this budding a few years since 
has at the same time destroyed the illusion. There is 
every reason, however, to beliete that Verona was the 
seat of a tragical history, resembling in all its more pro¬ 
minent features that which has been dramatised by Shak- 
speare. Gerolamo della Corte, m his History of Verona, 
has referred to it as an historical event, and both Luigi 
da Porto and Bandello, in tbeir novels, have laid the 
scene of the story 7 at the same place. So in the old me¬ 
trical history of Ronieus and Gmhct, which, it is pro¬ 
bable, was follow cd by Shakspeare, the Beene is laid in 
Verona 

The author of “ Sketches descriptive of Italy" was 
led, like the re&t of lus countrymen, to the pseudo tomb 
of Juliet, and has discovered that she was buried in a 
red marble coffin ‘‘Did it not possess an externalc 
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tainly be mistaken for a common water trough for it 
is formed of the coarsest red marble, and has no orna¬ 
ment w katerer If, therefore, it had any connexion with 
Juliet, it was probably her coffin The garden in which 
it now stands occupies the site of a church belonging to 
an old monastery, which was destroyed by the explosion 
of a powder mill, moored in the neighbouring Adige 
The old woman who has the care of it, tells the story of 
Juliet a death, as it is related in the Italian novel from 
which Shakspeare drew the materials of Ins matchless 
drama Every English visitor, she says, carries away 
a bit of the marble a circumstance she greatly dc 
plorcs, not considering that her telling them all so, is the 
very way to effect the continuance of the custom 1 

From Verona, the traveller usually diverges to the 
Lago di Garda, the Benacus of the Romans, one of the 
three largest lakes on the southern declivity of the Alps 
The beautiful scenery around this magnificent sheet of 
water awakens a thousand delightful associations " The 
Lago di Garda, which disembogues into that of Mantua, 
was highly spoken of by my Lord Arundel to me as the 
most pleasant spot in Italy, for which reason I observed 
it with the more diligence, alighting out of the coach and 
going up to a grov c of cypresses growing about a gentle 
man s country house, from whence, indeed, it presents a 
most surprising prospect flic lulls and gentle risings 
about it produce oranges, citrons, oliv es, figs, and other 
tempting fruits, and the waters abound in excellent fish, 
especially trouts Flic Lago di Garda is still subject to 
the; storms, which agitated its surface m the time of 
Virgil “ W e saw the Benacus m our way, savs Addison, 
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"which the Italians non call logo di Garda It nas 
so rough nith tempests when we passed by it that it 
brought into my mind Virgil s noble description of it 

A die Incus tantos te Ltn maxi roe, teque 
Fluct bus et fremiiu assurgens Benace, manno 

Mr Eustace also had the fortune to sec the lake in its 

* 

state of classical a Q itation " Before we retired to rest, 
about midnight from our windows we observed the lake 
calm and unruffled About three in the morning I was 
roused from sleep by the doors and windows bursting 
open at once and the wind roarmg round the room I 
started up, aud looking out, observed by the light of the 
moon, the lake in the roost dreadful agitation and the 
waves dashing against the walls of the inn, and resembling 
the swellings of the ocean more than the petty agitation 
of inland waters 

* I s * ext morning the lake so tranquil and serene the 
evening before, presented a surface covered with foam, 
and swelling into mountain billows that burst in breakers 
every instant at the door of the inn, and covered the 
whole louse with spra) At Pcschicra the lake ter 
minutes in the river Mincitis, " Smooth flowing Mmcins, 
crowned with vocal reed3, which like the Bcnacns has 
preserved its classical character, 

-Tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 

Mmcius, ct ten era pratexit nrundine npas 

Georg hi 14- 

But the most striking feature of the Lae,o di Garth 
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is the promontory of Scrnuone, the favourite retreat of 
Catullus, himself a native of Verona 

Feninsulanim Sirmio, lnsulammque 
Ocelle, quascunque in liquentibus stagms 
JIanque vasto fert uterque Septimus, 

Quam te libenter, quamque lxtus inriso, 

This delightful httle poem has lost none of its beauty 
in the version of Moore 

Sweet Serrano’ thou the \ery eye 
Of oil peninsulas and isles 
riiat in onr lakes of silier he, 

Or sleep enwreathd by Neptune s smiles, 

How gladly back to thee I fly! 

Sail doubting, asking can it be 
That 1 have left Bithyma s sky 
And gaze in safety upon thee? 

Oh ’ what is happier than to find 
Our hearts at ease our perils past. 

When anxious long the bghten d mind 
Lays down its load of care at last, 

When tired with toil on land and deep, 

Again we tread the welcome floor 
Of our own home, and sink to sleep 
On the long wishd for bed once more 

This, this it is, that pays alone 
The ills of all life s former track— 

Shine out, my beautiful, my own _ 

Sweet Sernuo—greet tby master back. 

And thou, fur lake, whose water quaffs 
The light of Heaven, like Lydias sea, 

Rejoice, rejoice, let all that laughs 
Abroad, at home, laugh out for mel 

l2 
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Tlie extremity of the promontory is covered w itTi rmns 
and a tank is exhibited to the stringer under the tnme 
of the Grotto of Catnllus 

The neighbourhood of the I ago ill Garda is also ren¬ 
dered interesting by its connexion tilth the second cm 
of classical literature in Italy Its licautics inspire 1 
the muses of Bcinbo, Nacagtro, nnd Fracistoro, tl e 
latter of whom possessed a delightful villa, situated near 
the lake I lie tratcllcr may probably, lie oIiIl to trace 
its site from the pleasing description which the bio¬ 
grapher of the poet has gnen It teas placed amidst 
the range ofl ills, which extend between the lake and 
the Adige, about fifteen miles from Verona. Here, after 
a moderate ascent, rose the ulla of the poet, which was 
sufficiently elevated to command a mcw of the lake 
The house was plain, had little to boast from arti 
final ornament, but much from the natural beauty of its 
situation Jt was of a square form, with an open aspect 
on every si le, except the north On the cast, where 
the Adige rolls its rapid current, hastening from the 
interior of Germany and laving tlie foot of the mountain 
it commanded a new of Verona, with innumerable villas 
scattered here and there on the subjacent plain Herds 
and docks added to the picturesque beauty of the 
scene heightened still more by the smoke of the scat 
tered habitations, seen more distinctly towards evening 
On the west, the appearance of the Logo di Garda w as 
no less pleasing—lulls rising in alternate succession met 
the new—the sometimes disturbed and tumultuous hil 
lows of the lake—the charming peninsula of Catullus— 
vessels with expanded sails, and fisl inj harks seen 
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appro idling from n remote distance, and numerous towns 
and hamlets seated on the sunny promontories Be¬ 
neath, lay Bardolcno, its decliuties crowned with olnes 
and orange trees—the hilly summits here embrowned 
with shady woods, there spreading a green and luxuriant 
pasture The damp unwholesome winds from the south 
were w arded off by an orchard of the choicest fruit trees, 
«0 arranged as to form a screen to the \ ilia, while mount 
Baldoon the north, towering behind, protected it from 
the ngorous blasts of winter Iracastoro has himself 
celebrated, m a poem addressed to his fnend Francesco 
lomnno, the studious pleasures of this charming retreat 

“ Here peaceful solitude the muse befriends. 

Soothes us awake, and on our sleep attends. 

What, if tny ceiling boast no painted dyes, 

Nor fears the innoxious dust that round it flies, 

If chisell d by tbe immortal sculptor’s hand. 

No busts surprise, nor brio thing statues stand 
Here freedom dwells, that loses the rural plains, 

And wide expatiates in her own domains." 

Gheswell 

In this retreat Frncastoro died in the year 1553 The 
inhabitants of Verona, of which city lie was a mine, 
erected a statue to Ins memory 
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„ar reasoning taste, tlan the uiy estmngant Mructaro 
of tllC south 

One of die latest and most signal triumphs or Tal 
Miosgemas,uthe Tcatro Obmpieo, or Olympic Tlica 
trc, erected at the expense of the Olympic Academy, 
an association formed m the sixteenth century for the 
promotion of polite literature This splendid edifice, 
framed upon the model of the ancient theatres, exhibits, m 
the place of the moveable scenerj which decorates modern 
theatres, a stationary View Looking through the pro 
scenium, which consists of n magnificent irclm ay, sup 
poited by columns, the spectator sees fisc seven! streets 
or approaches to the stage, formed from actual models of 
buddings, so framed as to imitate am architectural per spec 
Khz Tim centre portion of the theatre is occupied by the 
orchestra, and around it rise the seats in the form of an 
ellipsis, and above the seats a range of Corinthian columns 
Another celebrated structure of Palladio is the Rotunds, 
so called from its containing in the centre a large circular 
room with a cupola The building itself is square, ha\ ut ' 
four colonnades, each of six unfluted Ionic columns, w ith 
u flight of steps and a pediment The Uotondn is situ itul 
on the Monte of Vicenza, a hill near the city, covered 
With the seats and casinos of the Viceutmc gentry, and 
which may K ascended under the cover of porticos, re 
sembbug those near Padua, and leading to the church of 
Madonna di Monte The extraordinary view from the 
summit of the Monte has been described by Mr fctcu art 
Rose The Rotouds of Palladio was imitated hj Txird 
Pnrhu^ton in his villa a t Chiswick, i ow the proicrty of 
tl c Di he of I)ci ousl ire 
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In examining the palaces designed by Palladio, it most 
be remembered that the architect was frequently com¬ 
pelled to sacrifice his own pure and beautiful conceptions 
to the false taste of the persons by whom he was employed 
TJuo appears not only from an inspection of his published 
works but especially, as is stated by a writer in one of 
our literary journals from a collection of original draw 
mgs by Palladio, non in the possession of the Signor 
Finale of Verona Amongst those drawings are many 
designs for buildings which were never executed, but 
which arc more creditable to the architect than any of 
lus existing edifices Amongst others, there is a bfean 
tiful design for the bridge of the Rialto It must not be 
forgotten that the modest and tasteful mansion built by 
Palladio for lus own residence, is to be seen near lug 
most celebrated work, the Tcatro Olunpico 

Mliile residing at Vicenza, Mr Stew art Rose witnessed 
the exhibition of an improwisatore in oue of the halls of 
the Tcatro Olunpico “ Two understrappers appeared 
upon the stage with materials for writing, and a large 
glass vase, one of those took down, on separate scraps of 
pnpi r, different subjects which were proposed by sncli of 
the audience as chose to suggest them The other having 
duly sealed them, threw them into the abo\c mentioned 
a asc, w Inch he held up and shook before the spectators 
He then presented it amongst them for selection, and 
different subjects were drawn, till they came to f Alfien 
alia tomba di Shakspeare/ an argument which was ac¬ 
cepted by universal acclamation 

“The two assistants now retired, and the principal 
appeared in tlu.tr plate He was young and good look- 
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rog, and being of opinion that n neckcloth took from Ins 
beauty, wore his neck bare, but in other respects had 
nothing singular in Ins dress, which was precisely that of 
an Englishman He recetud the paper on entering, and 
immediately threw himself on n chair, from w hence, after 
basing made a few Pjtl lan contortions, but all apparently 
with a view to effect, he poured forth a xollcy of verse, 
without the slightest pause or hesitation, but tins was 
only a prelude to a mightier effort 

'He retired, and the two assistants re appeared, 
subjects were proposed for a tragedy, the vase shaken as 
before, and the papers containing the arguments drawn 

"Amongst the first titles fished out was that of " Inc3 
de Castro, which, as no objection was taken to it, was 
adopted, and communicated to the lmprox \asatore He 
adv anccd, and said, that, as he was unacquainted w ith the 
stor\,lic desired to be instructed in the leading facts 
These were communicated to him, succinctly enough, by 
the 8iiggestor of the theme, and lie proceeded forthwith 
to form his dramatis persona*, in the manner of one who 
thinks aloud There were few after the example of 
Alfiert As soon as the matter was arranged, he began, 
and continued to declaim his piece without exen a mo 
mentary interruption, though the time of recitation, un¬ 
broken by any repose between the acts, occupied the 
space of three hours 

" Curiosity to sec how far human powers can be ear¬ 
ned, may tempt one to go and see a man stand upon Ins 
head, hut to sec a man stand on his head for three hours 
is anothei thing As a tour de Joice, the thing was mar- 
xcltous, but I haic seen as wonderful in tins country, 
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which 13 fertile in Buch prod gics 1 recollect once gccii g 
a man to whom, after lie had phjed other pranks in 
acr ‘0 three subjects for sonnets were proposed, ouc of 
which was, ‘ Noah issuing from the ark, the other, * The 
death of Cicsar, and the third * IIic wedding of panta 
loon These were to bo declaimed as it may bo termed, 
interlaced!)-, that is, a piece of Noah, a piece of Cccsar 
and a piece of pantaloon He went through this sort of 
bread and cheese process mth great facility though only 
ten minutes were given him for the composition, which 
was moreover clogged with a jet more puzzling condi 
tion he was to introduce what was termed a ter so obh 
gato, that is, a particular \ erse, specified b) one of the 
audience, at a particular place m each of the sonnets 
This last summerset m fetters appealed to please the 
spectators infinitely, who proposed other tnclvS wlicb 
1 do not remember, but which w ere all equally extraor 
dinar) 

In the earlier part of the present century, the Signora 
Fantastici was tl c faiounte improi nsatnee of the day 
Mr Forsjth has described her performances, wl tch dis 
plajed aery extraord nary powers Sh“ went round 
her circle, and called on each person for a theme See 
mg her busy w ith her fan I proposed the fan as a sub 
ject, and thi3 little weapon she painted as she promised, 
4 col pennel divino di fantasia fcl ce In tracing its 
origin she followed Pignotti, and in describing its use 
she acted and analyzed to us all the coquetry of the 
thing She allowed 1 crself no ] au'C as the raou ent she 
cooled 1 er cstro wonll escape So ixtcisno is bei 
reading that she can challenge any theme One morn 
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ing, after other classical subjects had been sung, a Vene¬ 
tian count gave her the boundless field of Apollonius 
Rhodius, in which she displaced a minute acquaintance 
with all the Argonautic fable. Tired at last of demigods, 
I proposed the sofa for a task, and sketched to her the 
introduction of Cowper's Poem. She set out with his 
idea, but being once entangled in the net of mythology, 
she soon transformed his sofa into a Cytherean conch, 
and brought Venus, Cupid, and Mars on the scenej for 
such embroidery enters into the web of e\ cry improwi- 
satore." 

The carious philologist uho visits Vicenza will not 
neglect the Sette Comrouni, the descendants of some 
northern tnbes, residing amongst the lulls m the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Vicenza, and retaining not only the cha¬ 
racteristic habits and manners, but even the language, of 
their ancestors. Much controversy has arisen as to the 
original stock from which this tribe is derhed, which, 
undoubted!), from the language still spoken by them, was 
of northern extraction. It is said that one of the kiugs 
of Denmark, visitiug Ital), found that the idiom of the 
Sette Communi so much resembled the Danish as to en¬ 
able him with case to understand their language This 
tnbe furnishes b) no mcaus a singular instance of a com¬ 
munity retaining the language of their ancestors in the 
midst of another nation. On the borders of Transylvania 
a Roman colony is still in existence by whom the Latin 
language is familiarly spoken. A late traveller, pissing 
through this part of the country, was wakened one 
morning at his inn by the cutrancc of a Transylvanian 
Boots, with a glass iu his hand, who addressed him in the 
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following words, “Damme, t tsneschnaps 0 Tlie traveller, 
summoning up Ins classical acquirements, replied by au 
otliei interrogatory, " Quid esC Schnaps v " Schnaps est 
res, 6aid the Boots, " omnibus tnaxime necessarta omne 
die, —presenting to him the glass of brand} 

In the neighbourhood of Vicenza a singular contrivance 
is described by Ray, who visited Italy in 1CGJ. “ In the 
same village we had also sight of the famous Ventiduct, 
belonging to a nobleman of Vicenza, contrived for the 
coolness of his palace, during the heat of the summer, to 
effect which channels are cut through the rocks from a 
spacious high roofed grotto to the palace, so that when 
they intend to let in the cool air, they shut up the gate 
at the cave, and by opening a door at the end of the 
cli inncl, convey the fresco into the rooms of the palace, 
each of which has a conduit or hole to receive it ’ 
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century, were retouched by /nnnoni The bust of I ivy, 
mul n tomb, wl icli w*« supposed to have covered lus re¬ 
mains, arc also displayed in the hall About the year 1310 
a monumental stone was discovered m the monastery of 
2» (■iostin‘1, upon n1 ich the name " 7 Linus appeared 
11 s vms quite sufficient to satisfy the antiquarian pa 
tnotism of the Tad tans, who, transported at their dis 
covcry assembled m crowds round the relic, and bore it 
in pomp and triuinj h through the streets of their city 
At length an inquisitive scholar, upon an examination of 
the inscription found that the T Livius to whom it was 
dedicated was some forgotten freedtnan, and not the 
celebrated Pataunnn In the town hall may be seen a 
stone inscribed vvitb tl c words " lapis t ituptru, formerly 
applied to a singular use, and serving, by a very simple 
machinery, all the purposes of our insolvent courts Any 
unfortunate Paduan, who found himself unable to pa\ his 
debts, and was willing to swear that he was not worth 
five pounds, was seated, in a full hall upon this stone, 
without tl at protection from the cold which his garments 
usually supplied, and was by this process relieved from 
the burthen of lus debts But this is a punishment, 
says Addison , 41 that nobody has Submitted to these four 
and twenty years "None of the confined debtors, 
observes Mr Howard, in lus remarks on the prisons at 
Padua M vv ould sit on the elevated stone in the great 
hall and I was informed that not one lnd submitted to 
this ignominy these ten years In other cities of Italy 
the same custom w as formerly prevalent The ceremony 
consisted in the debtor sitting down three times, each 
time repeating the words “ cedo bonis 
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No persons hire c\er l>ecn more delighted with anti¬ 
quities of tlieir own manufacture than the I’aduans. The 
GoOiic tomb of Antcnor attracted for n Ion" period their 
patriotic veneration, and the house in which I.try was 
bora was exhibited with pride to the stranger. " In this 
town,” sajslitclyn, "is the house in which Titus Livius 
was borne, full of inscriptions, and pretty faire.” Coryntc 
likewise visited tins man«ion in 1 COS, and Ins given, in 
his usual quaint style, the reasons for his belief in its 
genuineness. "Amongst other very worthy monuments 
and antiquities which I saw in Padin, the liousc of Titus 
Livitts was not the meanest: for had it bccnc mnch wor>c 
than it was, I should liavc esteemed it precious, because 
it bred the man whom I do as much esteeme, and who«c 
memory I as greatly honour, as any ethnic historiogra¬ 
pher whatsoever, either Grccic or Latin; having some¬ 
times heretofore, in my youth, not a little recreated my¬ 
self with the reading of his learned and plausible histories. 
But seeing, I now enter into some discourse of Livies 
house, methinks I licare some carpingc critickc object 
unto me, that I do in'this one point play the part of n 
traveller, that is, I tell a lie j for how is it possible (per¬ 
haps he w ill say ) that Livic’s house should stand to this 
day, since that yourself before have written that Padaa 
bath bocne cftsooncs sacked and consumed with fire’ 
How cometh it to passe that Livic's house should lie 
more priviledgcd from the fury of the fire tlian other 
private houses of the citic? I answer thee, that it is very 
probable this budding, whereof I now speake, may be 
the very house of Livie himself, notwithstanding that 
Padua hath been often razed and fired.” Omitting, how- 
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ever. Ins arguments here, lie tlius concludes 1 For the 
aery simehouse,therein ] cIncd with his family (ns many 
worth} persons did confidently report unto me) and wrote 
man} of Ins excellent histones with almost an lncompara 
Lie and inimitable style, I saw, to in} great jo}, being m 
a certain street as }on go from the Domo, which is the 
catl edrall church, to the gate Samt Johanna 
The palace of the unncrsit}, from the designs of Pal 
ladio, is built in a quadrangular form with arcades round 
the central court It contains the pnbhc schools or 
lecture rooms a theatre of anatom}, and a museum of 
natural histor} The university of Padua tlougli m 
fenor in point of antiquity to that of Bologna, was act 
founded at a aery early penod, and reckons amongst its 
scholars some of the most celebrated men of Italy and of 
other nations Dante Petrarch (who nfternards, for 
some time, resided in tins city), and Tasso all prosecuted 
their studies at this university, whose schools during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were filled with disciples 
from the remotest parts of Europe Here too Galileo 
taught At one period there are said to have been no 
less than 200 of the German youth studying junspru 
dencc in the schools of Padua The names and arms of 
those who have taken degrees at the uniaersity may still 
be seen on its walls and amongst them may be found 
many names from England and from Scotland 

Te scptieomis Danubu accola 
Te fulva potant flumuna qui Tagi 
Longeque ecmoti J3r tanni 
Cultum annul ad capiendum adibant. 

In the present age many highly distinguished men 



liai e studied or taught at Padua. Her schools may boast 
of Foscolo as a student, and of Sibiliato, Brazuolo, Cc- 
sarotti, Facciolati, and Forcellini as teachers 

Amongst the celebrated men of our own nation who 
hare studied at this university, was the great Harvey, for 
whom is claimed the merit of having been the first to 
discover the circulation of the blood At the age of 
nineteen he became a pupil of the very learned Hiero¬ 
nymus Fabricius ab Aquapendente, for whom, in his 
writings, he always expresses the highest regard. In 
the year 1C02 Harvey was created doctor of physic and 
of surgery in this university. Chaucer, too, is said to 
have passed some time at Padua, though it does not ap¬ 
pear that he resided there as a student Goldsmith spent 
six months at this university, and has been supposed by 
some of his biographers to have taken his degree here. 
Padua, like Bologna, can boast that her schools ba\e 
been adorned by many learned and accomplished women. 
Of these no one attained a Iiigher reputation than Lu- 
crezia Elena Cornaro, a Venetian lady of a noble family, 
the daughter of a procurator of St. Mark. She acquired 
an accurate knowledge of the Spanish, French, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew languages, and had some acquaintance 
with the Arabic. Her knowledge of all the scholastic 
sciences was extensive; and possessing a talent for 
poetry, she composed verses, which she sung to her harp. 
So deeply also was she versed in theological studies that 
the university of Padua were desirous of enrolling her 
amongst the doctors of theology, but tliis proceeding was 
opposed by the bishop. She was, however, honoured 
with the cap of doctor of philosophy, which was bestowed 
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upon her in 1678, in the cathedral of Padua, no other 
building being sufficiently capacious to accommodate the 
crowda who assembled to witness the ceremony. 

The university of Padua was formerly distinguished, 
not only by the learning, but also by the riotous conduct 
or its alumni. This arose principally from the great 
number of students of different nations who were con¬ 
gregated within its walls. “ I heard," says Coryatc, 
*' that when the number of students is full, there 
are nt the least one thousand five hundred here; the 
principal faculties that arc professed at the university 
being phjsicke and civill law, and more students of 
fomin and remote nations doe live in Padua, than in 
any one university of Christemlome. For hither come 
in, many from Prance, high Germany, the Netherlands, 
England, &c. who, with great desire, flockc together to 
Padua for good letters 6ake, ns to n fertile nursery, and 
sweet emporium and mart town of learning." 

E\clyn, during his travels in Italy, matriculated at 
this university, resolving to spend somo months here in 
studying physic nnd anatomy, sciences of which Padua 
then possessed the most celebrated professors. Tfc found 
" the streets very dangerous when the evenings grow 
dark,” “ Nor is it,” he continues, “ easy to reform their 
intolerable usage, when there arc so many strangers of 
several nations." Misson, who visited Padua in 1688, 
gives the following account of the disorders of which the 
students were guilty. “ These scholars have a custom of 
going abroad, armed, in the night-time, in whole troops, 
and lurking between the pillars of these piazzas, assault 
such ns happen to pass by that way; for whilst one asks 



the question, ' Qui. ra /i*’ another immediately cries, 
* Q«i va ti?’ and so, without giving time to the pas¬ 
senger to recollect himself, knock hint down, and some* 
times break an arm or a leg, or perhaps girc him a pass¬ 
port to the other world." Even in Addison's time it 
was not considered safe to walk the Btrccts after Sunset. 
117th the decline of the university, the licentious spirit 
of the students was extinguished, and when Dr. Moore 
visiter! Padua, at the close of the last century, he found 
the streets as tranquil by night os by day. 

The university of Padua has been long on the decline. 
Burnet, who visited it in 1C81, observes, 1 “ The univ ersity 
here, though so much supported by the Venetians that 
they pay fifty professors, yet sinks extremely • there aro 
no men of great fame in it, and the quarrels amongst the 
students hare driven away most of the strangers that 
used to come and stndy here." Dr. Moore found its 
schools almost deserted. "The theatre for anatomy 
could contain five or six hundred students, bnt the voice 
of the professor is like that of him who cricth in the wil¬ 
derness." " Of eighteen thousand Btudents,” says Eus¬ 
tace, "six hundred only remain, a number which, thinly 
scattered over the benches, is barely sulheient to show 
the deserted elate of the once crowded schools of Padua." 
Formerly Venice sent her senators to control and direct 
the affairs of the university, under the title of “ Rifonna- 
tori dello studio di Padova." Mr. Forsyth lias given an 
anecdote which presents, in a strong light, the fitness of 
the clarissimos for their office * " Not long since, a Ve¬ 
netian senator being deputed as a v isitor to this univ ersity, 
asked the astronomer if the observatory wanted any'in- 
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at rument ‘ It wants nothing,’ replied Chiminclh, * ex¬ 
cept a good horizon.’ ' Horizon v said the most potent 
signor, * why then we mast send to London for one.’ ” 

Strangers, on arriving at Padua, arc general!) con¬ 
ducted by their guide, in the first instance, to the church 
©f St. Antonio, the patron saint of the city. Here the 
remains of the saint arc exhibited, and the traveller will 
fuse an opportunity of prosing how 

l/uncd mars the ground perfume 
Where, fadeless they’re long been lying. 

" Tlie body of this holy person,” sajs Dr. Moore, "is 
enclosed in a sarcophagus, under an altar in the middle 
of the chapel, and is said to emit n very agreeable and 
refreshing flavour. Pious catholics bellesc this to be the 
natural effluvia of the saint's bodj; while heretics assert, 
that the perfume (for a perfume there certainly is) pro¬ 
ceeds from certain balsams, rubbed on the marble ever) 
morning before the notaries come to pay their demotions. 
1 never presume to give an ©pinion on contested jwint* 
of this hind; hut I may be allowed to sa), that if this 
sweet odour really proceeds from the 1ml) Tranches!!, he 
emits n very different smell from any of the brethren of 
that order whom I ever had an opportunity of approach¬ 
ing.” Addison accounts fur the odour In the same man¬ 
ner, observing, that tlie acent is stronger in the morning 
than at night. Ily Mr.Eustace, the authority of Addison 
is, singularly enough, introduced in confirmation of the 
miraculous effluvia: "In Addison’s days, ointments, it 
seems, distilled from the Lode, celestial perfumes’* (ac¬ 
cording to Addison, th**) resembled "apoplectic l«ol»am’) 



“ breathed Around the shrine, and a thousand devout ca¬ 
tholics were seen pressing their lips against the cold 
marble, while votive tablets hung o\er and disfigured the 
altar. A\ hen \rc visited the santo, the source of oint¬ 
ment had long been dried, the perfumes lnd cvnjioratcd, 
the crowds of votaries had disappeared, and nothing re¬ 
mained to certify the veracity of our illustrious traveller 
but n few petty pictures bung on one side of the monu¬ 
ment." The miracles attributed to St. Anthony arc very 
numerous. Dr. Moore thus rebates one of them in that 
droll and dry Style of humour, of which his novels of 
“Edward * and “ Monlaunt" contain such admirable spe¬ 
cimens. *' A\ hen an impious Turk had placed fireworks 
under the chapel, with an intention to blow it up, they 
a/firm that St. Antonio hallooed three times from Ins 
marble coffin, which terrified the infidel, and discovered 
the plot. The miracle is more miraculous as the saint’s 
tongue was cut out, and is actually presencd in a crystal 
vessel, and shown as a precious relic to nil who have 
a curiosity to see it. I started this as a difficulty which 
seemed to bear a little against the authenticity of the 
miracle, and the ingenious person, to whom the objection 
was made, seemed at first somewhat nonplussed, but 
after recollecting himself, he observed that this, which at 
first seemed an objection, was really a confirmation of 
the fact, for the saint was not said to hav c spoken, hut 
only to have hallooed, which a man can do without a 
tongue, but if his tongue had not been cut, added he, 
there is no reason to doubt that the saint would have re¬ 
vealed the Turkish plot m plain articulate language " 
It can scarcely be thought singular that the saint, after 
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Ins death, should speak without the assistance of hts 
tongue, since he is recorded, in his lifetime, to have 
been able to preach m two places at one time, a faculty 
for which some of our own curates have great occasion 
Few saints hat c had greater powers attributed to them 
than St Anthony, who was said to ha\ e had the distri 
button of thirteen graces etery day 

In surveying the churches of Padua the traveller must 
not neglect that of St Gmstma built, it is said, by An 
drea Riccio, a Paduan architect, after the design of Pal 
ladio, it has been esteemed one of the finest structures 
in Italy ' St Justma s ionic aisles, sap Mr Forsyth, 
"stand in that middle sphere, between elegance and 
majesty, which I would call the noble This church, 
like a true Benedictine, is nch in the spiritual and the 
temporal, in scolptnre and painting, in the bones of saints 
and the disputed bodies of two apostles Paul Veronese s 
martyrdom of St Justina still remains here Pereodis 
dead Christ is a grand composition in statuary, without 
one particle of the sublime This magnificent pde remains 
unfinished for a very sufficient reason, not the want of 
money, bnt the possession of it Some pious Bimplcton, 
as they represented to me, ambitious to figure on so 
grand an edifice, left a large sum, which the monks were 
to enjoy until they completed the front ’ 

The lover of Dante, in Msiting Padua, will not forget 
Ezzelmo, the ferocious lord of that city, whom the poet 
beholds, in company with Obizzo of Estc, steeped to the 
brow in boding blood 

Onward we moied 
Tl c faithful escort by our side, along 
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The border of the crimson-seething flood, 

"Whence from those steep’d within loud shrieks arose. 

Some there I mark’d, a3 high as to their brow 
Immersed, of whom the mighty Centaur tku9— 

“ These are the souls ot tyrants, who were given 
To blood and rapine. Here they wail aloud 
Their merciless wrongs. Here .Alexander dwell*. 

And Dionysius fell, who many a year 
Of woe wrought for fair Sicily. That brow 
"Whereon the hair so jetty clust’ring hangs 
Is .Azzolmo; that with flaxen locks 
Obizzo of Este, in the world destroy’d 
By bis foul step-son.” 

The tower from winch Ezzelino, who was ranch de¬ 
moted to astrology, studied the motions of the planets, is 
still to be seen in Padua, 

— an old dungeon tower, 

"Whence blood ran once, the tow er of Ezzelino. 

The atrocities of Ezzelino arc powerful !j described in 
the Chronicle of the Paduan Monk. " This 5 ear, towards 
the end of August, Ecelinus, the enemy of the human 
race, by the suggestion of demons and of malignant men, 
firmly believing that the soldiery and the popular repre- 
sentath es of the March had conspired .^gainst him, drew 
his deadly sword irrevocably from the scabbard, and be¬ 
ginning with a Veronese soldier, whom he asserted to be 
the ringleader of the conspiracy, perpetrated in Padua, 
Vicenza, and the whole of tbc March, an unheard-of 
slaughter and destruction of men. Noble matrons, and 
debcate and beautiful virgins, w asted away in unknown 
dungeons, amid pestilence, and injuries, and afflictions. 
Daily, with different kinds of torments, the old and young 
perished under the hands of the executioner. Load 
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voices, as of those crying iu tortures, were heard by day 
and by night issuing from remote places, wakening the 
greatest gnef and horror None dared openly to bewail 
those evils, bet all united, though not w lth their hearts, 
yet with their voices, in wishing life and victory to Ezze 
lino He was just, he was good he was wise, he was 
the fnend of the March 1 such was the flattering exclama 
tion of all 1 But not all this could soften the ferocity of 
Ins mind To lnm all were alike, the laity and the 
clergy, the aged and infirm and the child lispu g out its 
earliest words 

On the loss of Padua the ferocity of Ezzelino burst 
out afresh against the devoted Paduans, then serving 
under lus banners ‘ Thereupon, says the Chronicle 
above cited, * this insatiable homicide and envenomed 
dragon, heaping affliction upon the afflicted, commanded 
all the Paduans (except a few infamous wretches) to be 
seized, the number of whom amounted to twelve thousand, 
and ordering them to be manacled, he had them thrnst 
into deep dungeons, where they miserably perished with 
hunger and in other ways 

Though the cruelties of Ezzelino had thus reduced his 
wretched subjects to a state of the most passiv e despair, 
yet some instances were not wanting of that heroic re¬ 
sistance which though only exhibited in the person of a 
single individual, almost redeems the character of a na 
tion Monte and Araldo da Monsclice were earned to 
Verona to be tried for treason against the tyrant Being 
borne into the palace, where at that moment Ezzchno 
« is dining they loudly exclaimed tl at neither they nor 
thur ancestors had ever been guilty of trcachcrv The 
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frequent repetition of tills assertion readied the cars of 
Ez7elino, who descended hastily and nuartned to the 
apartment where the prisoners stood, crying, in anger, 
" The traitors hat e come in good seasonTliese ttords 
were no sooner heard by Monte, than, roused to fury, lie 
sprang upon Ezzelino, and dashing himself against him 
with his whole heart and soul, prostrated him upon the 
ground. There casting himself boldly upon his supine 
enemy, and casting away not only all reverence, but all 
fear of his person, being unarmed himself, he searched for 
the sword of the tyrant, at the same time gnashing his 
teeth in the extremity of his rage u Of a truth,” sajs 
the admirable old chronider who relates the story, " that 
day might have been the end of many evils, the vindi¬ 
cator of widows and orphans, the consolation of the poor, 
the prevention of much mortality, the termination of in¬ 
numerable rapines, the liberty and the security of Lom¬ 
bardy and of the March, but a sinister accident,” adds 
he, "had placed nigh at hand that prudent soldier and 
brave man Jacopo, the son of the Count Schinella, whom 
Ezzelino kept near his person for his security. He, 
drawing his sword, cut through the right thigh of Monte. 
The latter nevertheless stirred not, and would doubtless 
in the end have suffocated liis impious adversary had not 
the bystanders pierced his body and that of his brother 
with repeated blows. The physicians were many days 
ere they cured the face of Ezzelino, marked with the 
teeth and bloody from the nails of this bold and com¬ 
mendable man, who, excelling all other men of this world, 
thus praiseworthily died.” 

The same writer relates another anecdote, equally 
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spirit stirring Henry da Ygna, tlie mayor or judge of 
Verona, nnd the nephew of Ezzchno, sitting m the hall 
of the palace, summoned before him nn inhabitant of 
Verona, called Giovanni da Scnnnrola, whom he desired, 
ui an nngry voice, to reveal what he knew of a con 
spimey which had been formed against himself Tlie 
prisoner for a feu minutes engaged the judge m con¬ 
versation, then extricating a sword which he had con¬ 
cealed under his garments, though his feet were bound 
in fetters, leaped like lightning upon the tyrant, and 
dealing three heavy blows upon lus head, laid him pro 
stratc at his feet " Giovanni, says the chronicler, 
'* that prudent nnd bold man, was immediately slam, and 
had his head cut off by the guards of the judge, but the 
latter, after lingering for fourteen days, himself died 
The Paduan monk, in relating tins incident, breaks out 
into fervent expressions of admiration * O uonderful 
and stupendous boldness, worthy to be celebrated in the 
mouths of all ■ That a single man bouu l m fetters, nnd 
surrounded with armed soldiers, should attack a man 
joung in years, bold in spirit, powerful in strength, and 
terrible to his enemies * Truly that pro\ erb is correct— 
* He who fears not death is master of a king a life * 

At length Ezzelmo met that death which he had in 
flicte 1 on so many thousands of his countrymen Being 
sev ercly wounded in battle, lie was surrounded by a crovj d 
of Ins enemies and made prisoner It might have been 
expected that the frightful cruelties n Inch the tjTi»t had 
so long perpetrated would have roused lus captors at once 
to exterminate him, as they would a wild nnd savage beast 
bj whose fangs their friends and relatives had been torn 
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to pieces But the lofty spirit of chivalry preserved them 
from offering violence, e\en to the person of Ezzelino 
One of Ins captors, indeed, transported with the recol 
lection of his brother’s sufferings, who had been muti¬ 
lated by the tyrant's command, could not restrain himself 
from striking him twice or thnee, crying, as he struck the 
blows, that his brother should be avenged “ Whoever he 
was, says the ancient chronicler, “ he gained thereby no 
praise, but rather the utmost opprobnum in thus striking 
a captnc man Ezzelino, though carefully attended, 
after lingering about five days, expired, “ and the devil 
got Ins soul, says the charitable historian, Nicholaus 
Smeregus, " for whose death, continues he, “ may tile 
name of the Lord be blessed through ages of ages, and 
beyond Then was the dog Ezzelino buned in the town 
of Soncino, whence the verses. 

Terra Sunzini tumulus cams est Ezzchni 

Quem lacerant Manes, Tartareique canes ■ 

It is not surprising that the superstition of his times 
should have assigned to Ezzelino a supernatural and dc 
iuonnc.il parentage, a tradition iihick found its iray into 
the piges of Ariosto 

Ezelhno lmmanisnmo tiranno 
Che fia creduto figlio del demomo. 

Fierce Ezzclrn, that most inhuman lord 
11 ho shall be deem d by men a child of hell 

In an early Latin tragedy by Albertinas Mussatus, of 
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which Ezzelino is the hero. Jus mother is thus made to 
describe the nilicnt of her infernal lover 

Quum pnma noetic bora communis quies 
Omni tcncrct ab ope re abstraction genus, 

Etecce, ab imo terra mugitum dcdit, 

Crepuisset ut centrum, et foret apertum ebaos, 

Altumque versa rcsomut rolum iice 
Faciem at'ns sulphurcus inrasit vapor, 

Nubemquc fecit Tunc subito fulgor domuni 
Lustravit mgens, fulminis ad in star tono 
Sequentc, oletum sparse per tbalomum tulit 
Fumosa nubes • • • 

When the first hours of night had brought to alJ 
Their common quiet and repose from toil, 

I beard from out the depths of enrth a moan 
As though, from the centre cracking, chaos were 
Opened beneath me. On my bead meanwhile 
The heavens gave back the sound. A sulphurous cloud 
Darken d the air—when suddenly a light 
Illumined all the house, bkc lightning, follow’d 
With thunder-peals, and then that sraokc-hke cloud _ 

Core o’er my bed its vapours 
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This was his chamber. *T1» «j whan ht left Hi 
As If be now were busy In bis garden. 

And this his closet. Here he sate and read 
This was h!a chair, aad in It, unobscrred, 
neadlDg, or thinking of his absent friends. 

He passed away, as In « quiet slumber. 

Koosas. 

Suffering from that restless irritability which too 
often distinguishes the temperament of genius, Petrarch, 
though possessing a mansion in almost every town in 
which he had an ecclesiastical benefice, lived as if he 
bad no home He has himself described, in tonchiug 
language, the painful state of mind which prompted him 
to seek, in change of scene, a relief from the feelings with 
which he was oppressed . “Iam again in France* not to 
see what I have already seen a thousand times, but to 
dissipate weariness and disquietude, as invalids seek to 
do, by change of place." .... “Thus I have no place to 
Temain in, none to go to. I am weary of life, and what¬ 
ever path I take, 1 find it strewed with flints and thorns. 
In good truth, the spot which I seek has no existence 
upon earthj would that the time were come when I 
might depart in search of a world far different from tins, 
wherein I feel so unhappy—unhappy, perhaps, from my 
own fault; perhaps from that of mankind, or it may be 
only the fault of the age in which I am destined to live, 
or it may be tbe fault of no one—still I am unhappy.” 
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Tlie zeal of those to whom the fame of the poet iris 
dear has recorded and distinguished the virions places 
of Ins residence The house granted to lam by the Ve 
netnnSj in the Riva dcgli Scliiaiom, is still slioirn to the 
stranger in Venice The inhabitants of Arezzo haic 
designated Ins birth-place by a long inscription In 
Pavia, where he passed the autumn of 13 G8, a tablet and 
a bust have been erected to him In Padua the house 
in which he resided was explored by the diligent Toma 
Sim, while Vauclose is still the object of repeated pil 
gnmages The house of the poet has indeed disappeared, 
nor can even the site of las gardens be ascertained with 
precision, but the beautiful scenery which so often m 
spired him still remains unchanged 

Four jears before his death, Petrarch retired to Arqui, 
ii here he is said to ha\c built the house which is the 
subject of the present illustration The identity of the 
edifice rests upon tradition, but the tradition is not of 
modem date Of the scenery around ArquS, a descrip 
tion has been given in the notes to Clalde Harold Arqna 
(for the last sellable is accented in pronunciation) is 
tvrelie miles from Padua, and about three miles on the 
right of the high road to Rongo, in the bosom of the 
Euganean hills After a walk of twenty minutes across 
a flat, well wooded meadow, yon come to a little blue 
lake, clear but fathomless, and to the foot of a succes 
sion of acclinties and hills, clothed with vineyards and 
orchards, ncli with fir and pomegranate trees, and every 
sunny fruit shrub From the banks of the lake the road 
winds into the h ils, and the church of ArquA is soon seen 
between a cleft where two ndges slope towards each 
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other, and mainly enclose the ullage The houses are 
scattered at intervals on the steep sides of these summits, 
and that of the poet is on the edge of a httlc knoll over- 
loohing two descents, and commanding a new, not only 
of the glowing gardens in the dales immediately beneath, 
but of the wide plains above, whose Ion woods of mul 
berry aud willow, thickened into a dark mass by festoons 
of vines, tall single cypresses, and the spires of towns, 
are seen in the distance, which stretches to the mouths 
of the Po and the shores of the Adriatic The climate 
of these volcanic hills is warmer, and the vintage begins 
a week sooner than in the plains of Padua Petrarch is 
laid, for he cannot be said to be buried, in a sarcophagus 
of red marble, raised on four pilasters, on an elevated 
base, and preserved from an association with meaner 
tombs It stands conspicuously alone, but will soon be 
overshadowed by four lately planted laurels Petrarch s 
fountain, for here e\ cry thing is Petrarch's, spnngs and 
expands itself beneath an artificial arch, a little below 
the church, and abounds plentifully, m the dn^st season, 
with that soft water which was the ancient wealth of the 
Euganean lulls It w ould be more attractive were it not, 
in some seasons, beset with hornets and wasps No other 
coincidence could assimilate the tombs of Petrarch and 
Archilochus The revolutions of cen tunes have spared 
these sequestered valleys, and the only violence that has 
been offered to the ashes of Petrarch was prompted, not 
by hate, but by veneration An attempt was made to 
rob the sarcophagus of its treasure, and one of the arms 
was stolen by a Florentine through a rent which is still 
visible The injury is not forgotten, but has served to 
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identify tl e poet with tl e country wl ere 1 c was bon 
and jet where lie would not hie A peosaut hoy of 
Arqua being asked who Petrarch was replied “ that the 
people of the parsonage knew all about him but that he 
only knew that he was a Florentine 

Foscolo, m 1 is Letters of Ortis has described tl c 
enthusiasm with which he usited the residence of Pe 
trarch Noi proseguimmo il nostro breve peHcgnnagg o 
fino a die ci apparve biancheggiar dalla Iunga la casetti 
die un tempo accoglieva 

Quel Grande alia cut fama 6 anpisto il mondo 
Per cui Laura ebbe in terra onor celesti. 

lo mi vi sono appressato come se andassi a prostrarim 
su lc sepolturc de miei padri c come uno di que steer 
doti che taciti e -reverenti s aggiravano per h boscl 1 
abitati dagl Iddu La sacra casa di quel somrno Italiano 
sta crollando per la irrchgione di chi possicde un tanto 
tesoro II viaggiatore verri inrano di lontana terra a 
cercare con meravigha divota la stanza armontosa ancora 
dei canti celesti del Petrarca Piangcra invecc sopra un 
mucclno di mine coperto di ortichc e di erbe sell atiche 
fn le quail la i olpe sohtana avri fatto il suo covilc 
The 1 ouse of Petrarch is vulgarly called la gatta dt 
Petrarca, from its containing the embalmed figure of 
a cat presened in a niche in tie wall In honour 
of this cat, the fat ountc of tl e poet, two Latin cpi 
grams hare been written, in which she is said to hare 
held the first place w her masters affections and to 
have been nearer his 1 eart tl an even Laura 1 crsclf 
Maximus ignis ego Laun secundus ernt The curious 
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smd preciseToraa«ini has g!ven,in Ids “ Petrarca Redivivtio," 
an engraving of the poet’s chief favourite, together with 
the representation of a chair of extraordinary form, and 
a boo^-press, which were said to have formed part of 
Petrarch’s domestic establishment. The interior of the 
poet’s mansion has been described, in detail, by Mr. 
Eustace. “It consists of two floors, the first is used 
for farming purposes, ns it is annexed to a farmer's 
house: the second story contains five rooms, three of 
which are large, and two closets • the middle room seems 
to have been used as a reception room or hall, that on 
the right is a kitchen, that on the left has two closets, 
one of which might have been a study, the other a bed¬ 
chamber. Its fire-place is high, and its po'tes JuKgine 
nigri (beams black with soot). To the chief windows is 
a balcony} the view thence towards the opening of the 
valley on the side, and in front towards tw o lofty conical 
hills, one of which is topped with a convent, is calm and 
pleasing. The only decoration of the apartments is a 
deep border of grotesque painting running as a cornice 
under the ceiling; an old smoky picture over the fire¬ 
place in the kitchen, said by the good people to be an 
original by Michel Angelo, and a table and chair, all 
apparently, the picture not excepted, as old as the house 
itself. On the table is a large book, an album, contain¬ 
ing the names and sometimes the sentiments of various 
visitants. The following i erses arc inscribed in the first 
page. They are addressed to the traveller. 

Tu che devoto al sagro albergo amvi, 

Ove s’aggira ancor 1‘orabra immortals, 

Di quei the 11 depose ll ccrpo frale. 

La patna, ll name, l scusi tuoi qtil scni i 
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Thou who with pious footsteps lovest to trace 
The honour’d precincts of this sacred place, 

■Where still th immortal spirit hovers near, * 

Of him who left his fieshly burden here 
Inscnfie thy name thy country and impart 
The new emotions that crptptl thy heart 

"The avails are covered with names, compliment*, 
and verses Behind the house is a garden with a small 
lodge for the gardener, and the ruins%f a tower lowered 
with ivy A narrow walk leads through it, and continues 
along tlic side of the lull under the shade of olive trees 
a solitary laurel still Iingcra beside the path, and recalls 
to nund both the poet and the lover The lull ascends 
steep from the garden and, winding round, closes the 
rale and the prospect 

Upon the fountain, which has be^n nlreadj described, 
and from which as the inscription tells ns, the poet drew 
draughts of immort-d song the follott tag classical hnes 
were written by Marc Antonio Romiti — 

Lumina MX puero nnsrenu odapertn Pctrnrcl *, 

Vk tcncra vitx hcniaa p rcs<« pede, 

Cum, mil l porj ctuos ut pnmum adolovcrct'tcta*, 

II*c debent luctm lumina, dixit Amor 
Lcce, uln tempus ade*t lacrymx labunlur a mar® 
Continue ex ocuhs, more perenwa aqux 
Scilicet ohjintur juveni pulchcmma rcrum 
Pcrpctui flituj cauw pud la mu 
At longos miicrats nimtt I tbctina laborct 
Psllenti clai uit lumina fes* a manti 
Hint Amor furtim ft subductos condit ocrlloi 
hi on procul a tumulo majrne Petrarchs tuo 
Juwt et itnguo* lympha manure percnm 
Palli re et tirenle* Cretem membra rogo*. 

Splendide fon*. roiiertu temper te ttabrrr nmnntev 
Ponrre nee lacrymi* funere pov«e mod um 
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In this retreat Petrarch appears to liav e spent the last 
■jear3.of his life, engaged in the same laborious pursuits, 
the samg, unsatisfied inquiries to w Inch he liad dedicated 
himself in his in iturer years His unceasing demotion to 
letters may be gathered from the account which he has 
lumself left of the mode in which he was accustomed to 
pass Ins time “ Whether I am shaved, or having my 
hair cut, whether! am ndmg on horseback, or taking my 
meals, I cither read myself, or get 6ome one to read for 
me On the table where I dine, and by the side of my 
.bed, I have all the materials for writing, and when I 
awake in the dark I write, although I am unable to read 
the nc\t morning what I have written During the 
latter years of Ins life, says Ugo Foscolo, in lus Character 
of the poet, he always slept with a lighted lamp near lutn, 
and rose exactly at midnight “ Like a weaned traveller 
I quicken my pace in proportion as I approach the end 
of my journey I read and write night and daj, it is my 
only resource My eyes are heavy with watching, my 
hand is wearied wath writing and my heart is worn with 
Care I desire to be known to posterity, if I cannot 
Succeed, I may be known to my own age, or at least to 
my fnends It would have satisfied me to hat e known 
myself, but m that I shall never succeed For four 
months before his death the days of Petrarch w ere spent 
in languor and dejection, till on the 19th of July, 1374, 
he was found dead in his library chair, u ith lus head 
resting on a book 


There sa a tomb in Arqua —rear’d in air 
Pillar din their sarcophagus, repose 
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The I ton ft or Loot* t lot fr here rq ilr 
Many familiar with 1 it well-* ung wort. 

The pilgnm* ofH« genius lie aro*e 
To rant a langiugr, and hit land reclaim 
from ihe doll yoke other barlnnc foet 
IWlmng; the tree, which beam hit lady's name, 

With hit melodioitt team, he part him*cif to Fame 

They keep hit du»t in Arqua, where he diedj 
The mountain tillage, where hit latter day* 

Went down the tale of yeart, and *tn their pnde_ 

An honest pride—and let It be cl etc petite, 

To offer to the passing ttrangera pure 
llilmansionand hittepulchre, both (lain 
And renet ai ly simple, web at raJ»e 
A feeling more accordant with ti» strain. 

Than if a pyramid form d hit monumental fane 

And the »ofi quiet hamtet w here he dwelt 
I* one of that complexion which seems made 
lor those who tlicir mortality have felt. 

And sought a refuge from their Impet decay’d 
In the deep uml rage of a green lull » tliade, 

A\ Inch shows a distant prospect, far away. 

Of huty cities, now in rain display d, 
hor thry can lure no further, and the ray 
Of a bright sun can make sufficient holiday, * 

Developing the mountains, leaves, and flowers. 

And shining in the brawling brook, whereby, 

Gear at its current, glide the sauntering hours 
With m calm languor which, though to the eye 
Idles so it teem, hath its morality 

One of the noblest of the modern poets of Italy lias de¬ 
dicated to the mansion of Petrarch a sonnet, of which the 
late Mr Charles Johnston, whose poetical compositions 
display a fine and pare taste, has left the following 
•version 
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Chamber 1 that didst in tin* small space confine 
Him for m hose fame earth 13 too small a bound, 

Him bard of lore, most pure and most profound, 
Whence Laura had on earth honours divine, 

What recollections, sad yet sweet, are mine 
As e1ow I pace thy solitary round' 

Why tears bedew my breast, who thee hat e found 
Still wanting honours which are duly thine' 

Here was indeed a temple and a shnne 

For marble, gold, and precious stones, yet, no 
Thou hast no need of the=e, and they may be 
Fit ornaments for royal tombs, and shine 
With lustre, where the laurel will not grow. 

The name of Petrarch is enough for thee 

Amongst our own poets, too, Mr Rogers lias visited 
and celebrated the tomb of Petrarch 

There is within three leagues and less of Padua 
(The Paduan student knows it honours it) 

A lonely tombstone in a mountain churchyard 
And I arrived there as the sun declined 
Low m the west The gentle airs that breathe 
Fragrance at eve, \\ ere nsing and the birds 
Singing their farewell song—the very song 
They sung the mght that tomb received a tenant 
When, as alive, clothed in his canons habit, 

And slowly winding down the narrow path. 

He came to rest there Nobles of the land. 

Princes, ai d prelates mingled in his tram. 

Anxious by any act while yet they could 
To catch a ray of glory by reflection 
And from that hour have kindred spirits flock d 
From distant countries, from the north, the south. 

To see where he is laid. 
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l Mtm Ad'brli VrorUm Neptuaus In unijl* 

6Ut a uibcm *t lotu roncre Jura marl i 
Nunc mIM T* r P«l J ‘ quantum*li Jupiter arcr* 
Objlce et Ilia tul morula Martli alt 
SI Pelijo Tjbrim pra-fm—urbrm at|<Uc utramqur 
Illara homin'* dice* hacf poiu we dcu*. 


The impression winch the first new of Venice con 
rcys is described by every traveller as most singular and 
atnking All other cities that he has visited present m 
tl cir more prominent features a general resemblance, nnd 
it is only when the eye begins to examine the details that 
the diversified characters of the places become if parent, 
But Venice, the “ Rome of the ocean' the " Sea Cy hole, 
stands alone amid tho cities of the earth Iso c\c Can for 
a moment mistake her her palaces her spires, her tow ers, 
and her cujwlas, rising from the bosom of the iraters, at 
once proclaim her name The magnificence of her edi 
ficcs, too, corrc'[>ond well with the associations which 
lustory and romance have spread around her —" Her 
aspect is like a dream, and her history is like a romance 
And unto us she hath a spell beyond 
Her name in story and her long array 
Of mig! ty shade vs whose dim forms despond 
Abo\e the dogeless citys van sh dsway 
Ours is a trophy wh eh will not decay 
With the R alto s -hyIocL and the Moor, 

And Pierre can not be swept or worn away— 

The keystones of the arch though all were o er 
For us repcoplcd were the solitary shore 
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sajs ia lis ‘ Crudities, "The Rialto, which is on the 
farther side of the bridge as yon come from St Mark s, 
is a most statel} building, being the Exchange of Venice, 
where the Venetian gentlemen and the merchants doe 
meete twice a day, betwixt eleven and tirelie of the 
clocke in the morning, and betwixt five and sixe of the 
clocke m the afternoone This Rialto is of a goodly 
height, built all with bricke, as the palaces are, adorned 
with many faire walkes or open galleries, that I ha\c be 
fore mentioned, and hath a prety quadrangular court ad- 
joyning to lL 

By ascending to the summit of the Campanile or Tower 
of St. Mark, the tourist will be presented with a clear 
view of the city, of its port and shipping, and of the 
neighbouring shoals and islands The Tow er of St Mark, 
which, hke those of Bologna, is constructed of brick, has 
few pretensions to architectural beauty Its shape is qua¬ 
drangular, and its height about three hundred feet It was 
built in the time of the doge Dommico Morosini, who was 
elected m the j ear 1148 The architect, Bnono, was much 
celebrated for the buildings which he designed in Naples, 
in Pistoia, m Florence, and in Arezzo The summit of the 
Tower of St Mark is consecrated to science It was the 
study of the “ stany Galileo In ascending the Cam 
panilc it wall not be uninteresting to the traicller to 
know that he is pursuing the footsteps of the amiable 
and excellent John Eieljn "After this we climb d up 
the Tourc of St Mark, which we might bate don on 
horseback, as tis said one of the French kings did, there 
being no stayres or steps, but returncs that take up an 
entire square on tlic arches, 40 foote, broad enough for a 
coach 
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Of the prospect which is presented to the traveller 
from the summit of the Campanile, Coryate speaks in 
glowing terms. *' From every side of the square gallery 
yon hare the fairest and goodliest prospect that is (I 
thinke) in all the worlde. For therehence you see the 
whole model and forme of the citie, sub uno intuitu, a 
sight that doth in my opinion farre surpasse all the shewes 
under the cope of Heaven. Then you may have a syn¬ 
opsis, that is a general view of little Christendome (for 
soe doe man y r in title this citie of Venice), or rather of the 
Jerusalem of Christendome.” 

The bell of the Campanile is of a great size, and the 
sound of it to a person in the tower is almost deafening. 
A Tew years since a singular accident happened there 
The tongue of the bell fell upon a person who was un¬ 
fortunately standing beneath it, and killed him. 

On descending from the Campanile, the tra\ eller finds 
himself in the Piazza di S. Marco, or Place of St. Mark, 
surrounded by churches and palaces of Palladian archi¬ 
tecture. The Piazza di S. Marco, though small in com¬ 
parison n ith the vast squares of other cities, is tlie grand 
scene of public resort for the Venetians. In former days 
it was 

The pleasant place of all festivity. 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy. 

Bnt the same fatal course of events which has destroyed 
the glory and independence of Venice, has cast a cloud 
over the spirits of her children, and " the harsh sound of 
the barbarian drum" echoes through the arcades which 
were once filled with Italy’s most enlivening music*—the 
Piazza di S Marco is now a military' parade. 

Oa jvk? side <?f AW Piszzs is the cehbrsied cbitrek af 
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St Mark, the patron saint of the republic, a moat ex 
traordinarj edifice, constructed in a great measure from 
the Bpoils of Constantinople The architecture of St 
Marks is an unhappy combination of almost every style, 
of Grecian, of Gothic, and of Saracenic The building 
ii*i3 commenced so early as the year 829, and having been 
destroyed by fire, was rebuilt in the jear 976 The front 
presents a forest of porphyry columns of various dimen 
sions, intermingled with a few of verde antique, and the 
roof is surmounted b> cupolas, which gire the edifice the 
air of a mosque In the interior the same rich and taste 
less magnificence is visible, and porphyries, and oriental 
marbles, and glittering mosaics arc dimly seen in its dark 
recesses In front of the church, half hidden under the 
porch window, arc again visible the restored horses 

Before ^aint Mark, still glow his steeds of brass, 

Their gilded collars glittering w the sun. 

This splendid monument of art, so often the trophy of 
the conqucior, has been the subject of much controversy, 
lmt the best opinion appcars'to be, tint it is of Grecian 
workmanship, *uid that it was transferred to Constan 
tinople bj I Leodosius On the sacking of that city by 
the Venetians in 120G the horses were transferred to the 
church of St Mirk, where thej remained until the jear 
1797, when on the entrj of the French, thej were car 
ned to Paris Upon the oicrthrow of Napoleon, they 
Were again restored to the Venetians On the capture 
of Constantinople, tins monument of art was earned to 
Venice b\ the great doge Dandolo, and on its restoration 
a descendant of the doge, now captain of a ship m the 
Austrian sen ice, was, out of compliment to his glorious 
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’ancestor, charged witli the honourable office of accom¬ 
panying the horses back to St. Mark, the only com¬ 
pliment paid by the Austrian government to the fallen 
nobility of Venice. It is remarkable, that on the taking 
of Constantinople by the Venetians and the Trench, the 
former carried array the monuments of art ns treasures, 
while the latter wantonly and brutally destroycd them. 

Many of the churches of Venice claim the travellers 
particular attention. Of these, several arc from the 
designs of Palladio. The Cliiesa del Redentore, and the 
Chiesa di S. Giorgio Maggiorc, base been considered 
the most favourable specimens of his genius. Indeed, 
every church in Venice ought to be vWted, since they 
all contain numerous treasures of art from the pencils of 
the most distinguished painters. Another of the prin¬ 
cipal objects, which claims the attention of the traveller at 
Venice, is the Arsenal, a spacious edifice, occupying an 
entire island. Before the gate stand several sculptured 
lions, the spoils of Greece, irimnphali manu a Pirao di- 
rtpta. While Venice had an existence as a free state, 
upwards of a thousand artisans were constantly employ cd 
here, and double tliat number in time of war. At pre¬ 
sent, the Arsenal serves only as a spectacle to strangers 
and a monument of the fallen glory of Venice. 

The Venetian palaces arc rich in architectural beau¬ 
ties 5 some display the chaste and classical taste of Pal¬ 
ladio, and others the ain grace of Sansovino, or the 
grand conceptions of San Michcli, while in almost all arc 
to be seen the master-pieces of Titian and his followers. 
The Palazzo Barbarigo has been named the Scuola di 
Tiziano . within its walls that celebrated artist resided 
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for upwards of four years, and there also he breathed Ills 
last. His tombstone may be seen in the church of the Frati 
or Conventual Friars of the order of the Cordeliers, bearing 
the simple and appropriate inscription, “ Qul giace il 
gran Tiziano." In the church of St. Sebastian may also 
be seen the tomb and monument of Paul Veronese. 
Amongst the palaces of Venice which hate. been sanc¬ 
tified by the presence of gemu3, an Englishman will not 
he forgetful of the residence of Byron, whose muse, in¬ 
deed, crosses him in every memorable place. It was the 
pnde of the poet to link his own memory with those 
noble associations which the scenes he has described in¬ 
spire. In the dedication prefixed to the fourth canto of 
Childc Harold, he has expressed this sentiment very 
beautifully. “ What Athens and Constantinople were to 
ns a few years ago, Venice and Rome have been more 
recently'. The poem also, or the pilgrim, or both, have 
accompanied me from first to last; and perhaps it may 
be a pardonable vanity which induces me to reflect with 
complacency on a composition which, iu some degree, 
connects me with the spot where it w-as produced, and 
the objects it would fain describe j and, however un¬ 
worthy it may be deemed of those magical and memorable 
abodes, however short it may fall of our distant concep¬ 
tions and immediate impressions, yet as a mark of respect 
for what is venerable, and feeling for what is glorious, it 
lias been to me a source of pleasure in the production, 
and I part with it with a kind of regret which I hardly 
suspected that events could have left me for imaginary 
objects.” Lord By ron, during his residence in Venice, 
occupied a palace njion the Canal Grande. " There was 
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one palace, say3 Lady Morgan, “whose dark fagadcwns 
spotted irregularly with casements, the nnehonge poles 
before its portico were surmounted with an English 
coronet and arms, it was now silent and deserted like 
the rest, * Palo/zo di Lord Byron/ said the chief of our 
gondolicn as we rowed by it 

In nsiting Venice, the trareller used formerly to make 
a point of being present on Ascension da\, when the 
Doge 

— Deck d m pearly pride. 

In Adria weds his green-hair d bnde, 

bnt now " the spouseless Adriatic mourns her lord, and 
the magnificent pageant no longer recalls to tl e mind of 
the stranger the former sea triumphs of Venice The 
late Sir James Edward Smith lias lelt an amusing account 
of this ceremony, which he witnessed in the year 1787, 
and which at that period had mncli declined from its an 
cient splendour “ W e first repaired to the dacal palace, 
and saw'the tables set out with sweetmeats and other 
decorations for the dinner The) were very paltrj, and 
much inferior to the generality of may ors feasts in Eng 
land The doge presently appeared, not exactly with all 
that alacrity one would expect in a bridegroom whose in 
tended spouse was so very faiourable and complacent as 
on the present occasion, but he had passed many such 
bridal days already, and knew the fickleness of his m.s 
tress s disposition, so that, though m the ceremony 1 e 
might assume the title of her lord and master, she could 
at pleasure very soon make him sensible of the contrary, 
and howeier complacent now, might perhaps be in a aery 
ill humour before morning The doge w as accompanied 
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by tlic pope 3 nuncio, with the officers of state and a 
large tram of nobles, and so went ou board the Bncen* 
taur, which was then rowed and towed towards Lido, an 
island about two miles distant, where stands a church, 
with a fort guarding the approach to Venice from the 
Adriatic The flit roof of the % cssel was spread w ith 
crimson velvet, looking magnificent among the gilding, 
but nothing can be more ugly than its shape, or more 
awkward than its motion lie accompanied it in our 
gondola, amid thousands of other gondolas, pcotas, and 
boats of all kinds, winch covered the sea, and formed the 
most striking and curious part of the spectacle. The 
ships all sainted the Boccntuur as it passed, and a little 
before its arnnl at Lido, the doge threw a plain gol 1 
ring, north about three sequins into the set, mill the 
usual 6pcccli—* Dcsponsamus tc, marc, m signum Ten 
pcrpctuiquc dominn This part of the ceremony could 
be seen only bj those who were very near The doge 
and his suite then attended mass at the church of Lido, 
during which every body who chose it might go on board 
the Bnccntanr to see its inside, foreigners were even 
permitted to stay there, and to return with the doge 
V c took advantage of this indulgence T1 c doge sat on 
his throne towards the stern, with the nuncio, a very 
keen, sensible looking man, at his right hand, and the 
senators, in their robes of crimson silk, w ith great wigs 
pot over their bur, like our lawyers, were ranged on 
benches and intermixed with strangers, some of whom I 
was sorry and ashamed to see wear their hats and In 
rery shabby clothes, particularly tiro or three Frenchmen 
The doge s dress was white and gold ; hi* cap the same. 
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formed like a Phrygian bonnet. He was then about 
seventy-six years of age, am! is since dead; bis counte¬ 
nance rather pleasant than sinking. It was a truly fine 
sight to look down from the windows of the Buccntaur 
upon the gca, almost covered with gondolas and other 
vessels all around; the shores of the islands crowded 
with spectators, and especially all the windows and roofs, 
as well as the shore about St. Mark's Flacc, where the 
doge and his company landed " The Buccntaur, which 
now “lies rotting, unrestored,” was onlj used on the 
occasion of this solemnity. It was a heavy, brond-bot- 
tomed vessel, drawing little water, loaded with ornaments, 
gilding, and sculpture, not unlike the state barges of tlie 
city of London. On the entry of the Trench into Venice 
the Buccntaur was dismantled, and has now wholly 
perished. 

Though Venice has lost her Buccntaur, her gondolas 
still remain, wakening in the heart of the stranger, as he 
glides oacr “the soft waves once all musical to song," a 
thousand romantic associations; yet even here the glory 
of the Venetians has departed from them. Till the ex¬ 
tinction of the republic, it was no unusual circumstance 
to hear the voices of the gondoliers chanting the verses 
of their favourite poets. “HSrk! while I am writing this 
peevish reflection in my room,” says Mrs. Fiozzi, “ I hear 
some voices under my windows answering each other 
upon the Grand Canal. It is, it is the gondolieri, sure 
enough; they are at tins moment singing to an odd sort 
of tunc, but in no unmusical manner, the flight of Ermi- 
nia, from Tasso’s * Jerusalem.' Oh; how pretty' how 
pleasing 1 This wonderful city realises the most romantic 
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ideas ever formed of it, and defies imagination to escape 
her Tarions powers of enslaving it.” But the sense of 
political degradation and of private penary has at length 
almost extinguished in the breast of the gondoliers the 
love of music and of verse. By few of them non are the 
stanzas of Ariosto or of Tas«o remembered, the musical 
repetition of which was, in former day s, so faronnte an 
exercise The effect of thi$ recitative has been well de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Hobhonse. " On the 7th of last January, 
the author of * Childe Harold* and another Englishman, 
the writer of this notice, rowed to the Lido with two 
singers, one of whom was a carpenter and the other a 
gondolier. The former placed himself at the prow, the 
latter at the stern of the boat. A little after leaving the 
quay of the Piazzetta they began to sing, and continued 
their exercise until we arrived at the island They gave 
us, amongst other essays, the death of Clorinda, and the 
palace of Armida, and did not ring the Venetian, but the 
Tuscan verses. The carpenter, however, who was the 
cleverer of the two, and was frequently obliged to prompt 
his companion, told ns that he could translate the original. 
He added, that he could sing almost three hundred 
stanzas, but had not spirits (morbin was the ,word he 
used) to learn anymore, or to sing what lie already knew: 
a man must have idle time on his hands to acquire or to 
■repeat, * and,' said the poor fellow , 1 look at my clothes 
and at me—1 am starving.’ *’ 

"It is now,” says Sir. Stewart Rose, " almost ns dif¬ 
ficult to find one who can sing a Venetian ballad, as one 
who can chant verses from Tasso. This poet baa been, 
as you know, translated into all, or most of all, the Italian 
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dialects, but with most success into that of this state, mi¬ 
nistering matter for their music to the gondoliers of former 
times. But ' the songs of other j cars’ have died an ay. 
1 requested one the other day from a man ti ho was 6aid 
to be amongst the last depositories of them; hut found I 
had touched a tender string in ashing him for a song of 
Sion. He shook his head and told me, that ‘ in times 
like these he had no heart to sing.’ This boat music 
was destined for tbe silence and solitude of the night, 
but it should seem that some of our countrjmen enter¬ 
tain very different notions on this subject; as I saw lately 
a sobcr-looking Englishman, n itb his wife and child, em¬ 
barked on the Grand Canal at mid-day, with two violins 
and a drum. Yet they did not look like people who 
would hare paraded Bond-street at the time of high 
water with fiddles in a barouche." 

Sir J.E. Smith has left a lircly description of the gon¬ 
dolas and gondoliers, in his remarks on Venice. “ The 
gondolas being entirely black bare a very hearse-like ap¬ 
pearance; but tbe gay In erics of the rowers, and the 
elegant company witlun,soon chase away all fanereal ideas. 
Notliing can be more graceful than the attitude of these 
gondoliers, as they urge their light barks oter tbe Waves, 
skimming the surface of the water with the rapidity of a 
swallow, and scarcely seeming to touch it more; while 
their bright prows of polished iron gleam in the sunshio<% 
and glitter in the rippling war es. Their elegance of atti¬ 
tude is certainly owing to the just and full exertion of 
the muscular frame, which always g» es clrganc'*. 
stand on a very narrow part of the boat, Eighth *-l*-rvVd 
like the ridge of a house, and tarring tu Hi it -,tal 
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inclination e\ery moment, on 11111011 they are supported 
only by the close application of tbcir feet through their 
shoes, a firm position of their legs, and accnratc poising 
of the bodv, the upper part of which w ith the arms alone 
is in motion 

The restraint winch the watery streets of Venice im 
pose upon travellers, renders it an undesirable residence 
for any considerable length of time * Strangers, says 
Mr Forsyth, ‘accustomed to expatiate on terra firma, 
soon feel the BHnted imprisonment of a town, where 
their walks arc incessantly crossed by a canal, and their 
thread of talk or thinking is cut short at the steep steps of 
a bridge I admit its aquatic advantages, and the cheap 
convenience of its gondolas, yet, with eight theatres, and 
a proportionate quantity of private amusement, with large 
libraries and well stocked markets, w itb c\cry thing that 
study or pleasure could desire, Venice is the last residence 
that I should choose m Italy During the summer months 
the cfllum from the small canals, w Inch, as an English 
lady s maid observed, "have not at any time a pretty 
smell w ith them, renders this a disagreeable if not an 
unhealthy residence 

At Venice an Fnglishman mil have A good opportunity 
of forming an opinion of Italian socict\ " If you are in¬ 
clined to society, says One of the best informed of our 
modem travellers, Mr Stewart Rose, "the faiounte so¬ 
ciety of Venice, I mean that of the cofTic houses (where 
both sexes assemble), is, generally speaking, to be en¬ 
joyed at all hours To a certain degree this is cicn op 
pheablc to private society There arc scscral ladies here 
w! oopen their houses, where, from nine at lugl t till three 
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trations of tins spirit, and amongst them the following. 
A Venetian, who died not very long ago, made a provision 
of torches for his funeral, artificially loaded with crackers, 
anticipating to a confidential friend the hubbub that would 
result from the explosion, which he calculated must take 
place in the most inconvenient spots. It would be an un¬ 
pardonable omission not to state that this posthumous johe 
verified the most sanguine expectations of its piojector. 

The traveller in Italy, who is desirous of witnessing 
the festivities of the Carnival, in general selects the Ro¬ 
man festival in preference to that of Venice. IVe have 
consequently but few descriptions of this spectacle at the 
latter place. In the year 1646 Evelyn was present at it, 
and has left a short account of the extravagancies which 
he witnessed. 

" I stirred not from Padoa till Shrovetide, when all 
the world repair to Venice to see the folly and madness 
of the Carolval j the women, men, and persons of all con¬ 
ditions disguising themselves in antique dresses, with ex¬ 
travagant music and a thousand gambols, traversing the 
streets from house to house, all places being then ac¬ 
cessible and free to enter. Abroad they fling eggs filled 
with sweet water, but sometimes not over sweet. They 
also liave a barbarous custom of hunting bulls about the 
streets and piazzas, which i 3 very dangerous, the pass¬ 
ages being generally very narrow. The 500 th of the se¬ 
veral wards and parishes contend in other masteries and 
pastimes, so that 'tis impossible to recount the universal 
madness of this place during this time of licence. The 
great banks are set up for those who will play at basset; 
the comedians have Iibcrt) .and the operas arc open 5 «i(ty 
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pasquils are thrown about and the mountebanks have 
their stages m ev cry comer The diversion which clued} 
took me up, was three noble operas, where were et 
cellent voices and music, the most celebrated of which 
was the famous Anna Rcnche, whom we ranted to a fish 
dinner after four days in Lent, when the} afe given over 
*it the theatre 

" I do think, says Mrs Piozzi, " the Turkish sailor 
gave an admirable account of a carnival when he 
told lus Mahometan friends at his return, that those 
poor Christians were all disordered in their senses, and 
nearly in a state of actual madness while he remained 
amongst them till one day on a sudden the} luckily 
found out a grey powder, that cored such symptoms and 
laying it on their heads one W edne«day morning the 
wits of all the inhabitants were restored at a stroke, 
the people grew sober, qmet, and composed, and went 
about their business jnst like other folks He meant the 
ashes strewed on the heads of all one meets in the streets 
through many a Catholic country, w hen all masquerading, 
mone} making &.c subside for forty days, and give from 
the force of the contrast, a greater appearance of devo 
tion and decorous behaviour in Venice than almost any 
where else during Lent. 

The splendour and magnificence winch formerly gave 
to A emce her title of * la Ricca 1 ave at length faded 
awa} The gorgeous furniture of her water palaces is 
tarnished, her ‘ gcnblaomrai are despoded of tl cir ncli 
apparel, and the superb spectacles which her waves nsed 
to exhibit are s®cn no more Lven so late as the middle 
of the last Centura, \ enicc ha 1 not forgotten her firmer 
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magnificence In a letter written m tlic jear 1740, Lady 
Mary 11 ortlcy Montague lias described a regatta, which 
rivals «n pomp and bnllnncy the splendours of earlier 
ages. “ You seem to mention tlic regatta in a manner 
as if you would be pleased with a description of it It is 
a race of boats , they arc accompanied by vessels which 
they call piotcs or bichones, that have a mind to display 
tlictr magnificence, they are a sort of machines that are 
adorned with ill that sculpture and gilding'can do to 
make a slunmg appearance Several of them cost one 
thousand pounds sterling, and I bcliexe none less than 
fixe hundred They arc rowed by gondoliers dressed 
in rich habits, suitable to what they represent There 
were enough of them to look like a little fleet, and I own 
I never saw a finer sight It wfiuUd be long to describe 
every one in particular, I shall only name the principal 
The Signora Pisam Moccmgo s represented the chariot 
of the Night, drawn by four sea horses, and showing the 
rising of the inoon accompanied with stars, the statues 
on each side representing the hours to the number of 
twenty-four, rowed by gondoliers in ncli liveries, which 
were changed three times, all of equal richness, and the 
decorations changed also to the dawn of Aurora and the 
mid day sun, the statues being new-dressed every time, 
the first in green, the second time red, and the last blue, 
all equally laced with silrcr, there being three races 
Signor Soranto represented the kingdom of Poland, with 
all the provinces and rivers jn that dominion, with a con¬ 
cert of the best instrumental music, in nch Polish habits, 
the painting and gdding were exquisite in their kinds 
fwgnor Contanm s piote showed the liberal arts Apollo 
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was seated on the stem cp'es Mocnl PzmaErus, Pegasus 
behind, and the Muses seated mead Lnn * ©j-jwste was 
a figure representing Painting, with Fame bibbing ter 
trumpet, and on each side Sculpture and Music hi their 
proper dresses. The Procurator FoscarinTs was, FWa 
guided by Cupids, and adorned with aD sorts of flowers, 
rose trees, &_c. Signor Giolio Coctarini’s represented the 
triumphs of valour; Victory was on the stem and all the 
ornaments warlike trophies of every loud. Signor Cor¬ 
nea's was the Adriatic ‘sea receiving into her anus the 
Hope of Saxony. Signor Alvisie Mocenigo's was the 
garden of Hcsperides; the whole fable was represented by 
different statues. Signor Qnerini had the chariot of Venus 
drawn by doves, so well done, they seemed ready to fly 
npon the water* the Loves and Graces attended her,** Ac. 

However false was the glory which once shonezronod 
Venice, it shone with a brilliancy seldom equalled; xnd 
it is difficult to read her magnificent Liston- without Sal- 
ings of admiration which would be better rrjressei 
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liberations, and the ^ your and resolution w ith winch those t 
deliberations were carried into action, arc cohtrasted so 
forcibly with the imbecihtyof her citizens m modern times, 
tint we regard with an undue fas our qualities ill calculated 
to secure the happiness of mankind The character aud 
maxims of the goi ernment exercised a pop erful influence 
over the nobles, who assumed an almost kingly rank aud 
station E\en so late as the time of Addison these Jofty 
pretensions were still arable "The noble Venetians 
think tkeraselaes equal, at least, to the electors of the em 
pire, and but a degree below kmgs , for w Inch reason they' 
seldom travel into foreign countries where they must 
undergo the mortification of being treated like pm ate 
gentlemen Though bearing a ducal coronet on their 
arms, the only title they assumedOas that of " Gentil 
uomim, or gentlemen, a .few only boasting the title of 
" Knights of St Mark " Of the gentil uomo Vencto, i 
says the miter of the Notes to the Fourth Canto of Guide 
Harold, " the name is still known, and that is all. He is 
but the shadow of lus former self, but he is polite an8 
kind It surely may be pardoned to him if he is quern 
lous The fallen fortunes of the Venetian nobles ha\e 
driven them from the scenes of their former riches and 
splendour In their degradation and despair they have 
forsaken their stately mansions, and Jewish merchants 
now inhabit the palaces wlucli in other days were filled 
with the proudest nobles of Christendom The Con 
tarini, the MoroSim, the Fallen, the Daudoli, the Fescan 
the Gnmam, the Pnuh, the Cornari have become names 
which belong only to history Within the last thirty years, 
nearly a hundred of the most magnificent palaces of 
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x tlie city have been sold and dismantled, till, at length 
the Austrfon government interfered to stay the noth of 
destruction At the close of the seventeenth century, 
the population of Venice amounted to nearh 200,000 
Simla At the period of the extinction of the republic it 
was 140,000, which, wi£2n-thirty years, was reduced to 
100,000 ) so rapid is the pestilence of political degrada 
tior^ . Truly, indeed, has it been said of Venice, m the 
language of Scripture, that she “ dies daily 

Somendea may he formed of the degradation of the 
Venetian nobility from the fact, that the mendicants of 
Venice venture to assume the title, and doubtless expect 
that their pretensions will be credited " The number of 
'indigent persons m Venice, says an American traveller, 
" calling tbemselv es noble, is noticed by almost every 
traveller I have be-n repeatedly stopped by genteel 
looting persons in the Place of St Mark, calling them¬ 
selves j'oven nobiti, who received with thankfulness the 
most trifling gratuity In passing through the streets 
and public squares, my attention has been frequently 
arrested by decent females—their faces concealed by a 
veil, and kneeling for hoars together all these, as roy 
guide informed me, were povere nobih Venetians 

But even in the midst o&their poverty, the gaiety of 
the Venetian temperament shines out ‘ From n hut you 
sec of the Venetians in their favourite rendezvous of 
pleasure, says the writer just mentioned, “you would 
suppose them the happiest people in the world, but fol 
low them to their homes, and the scene is entirely re 
versed- A wretched, half furnished apartment, the win 
dows of which look upon the sullen waters of a lonely 
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canal whose solitude is interrupted only by the occasional 
appearance of a block gondola, is often the abode of some 
ruined family once h gh m the ranks of nobility In a 
mansion whose appearance announces the interior of a 
palace beauty and accomplishments are often found Ian 
grashing in want yet solacing their sad condition by tho e 
pleasures which Italy still yields tD tl e imagination and 
the leart The gay assemblies of St Marks Place in 
the evening a musical party on the water a tnp to 
Padua along the pleasant banks of the Brenta have tl e 
power of dissipating the gloom of adversity 

IVo one can leave Venice without ackuow ledging the 
beauty and feeling of Mr Wordsworth s Sonnet on the 
Extinction of the Venetian Republic 

” Once did sde BoM the gorgeous east in fee 
And was the safeguard of the i est the n orth 
Of Ven ee did not fall belo v her birth. 

Ven ce the eldest child of 1 berty— 

She was a maiden aty bnght and free 
Iso guile seduced no force could violate 
And when she took u to herself a mate 
She must espouse the eierlasbng sea. 

And what if she had seen those glories fade 
Those titles -van sb and that strength decay 
Yet shall some tnbute of regret be paid 
■When her long life hath reached its final day 
Men are w e and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great is pass d away 
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Enter the palace by the marble atalrs 

Dawn which the grlnly head of old Faliero 

Roll d from the block Fast onward through (be chamber 

Where among all drawn In their ducal robes 

But one is wanting 

The principal, and, ns it may be called, the state 
entrance of Venice from the sea, is by the Piazzetta di 
S Marco, or Lesser Place of St Mark, a smaller qua 
draDgle opening into the Piazza, a great square of St 
Mark The side of the Piazzetta winch is open to the 
Lagune is adorned with two magnificent granite columns 
On the summit of one of these pillars, 

St Mark yet sees Lis Lion where he stood 
Stand but m mockery of his mther d power, 

Oier the proud place where an emperor sued. 

And monarchs gazed and envied in the hour 
When Venice was a queen with an unequalled dower 

On the quay of the Piazzetta, the Emperor Frcdcnc 
Barbarossa landed on the 23d of July, 1177, to accom¬ 
modate Ins disputes with the sovereign pontiff, Alexander 
III, and to reconcile himself to holy church Accora 
pamed bj the doge, the patriarch, the dignified clergy 
ind citizens of Venice, he went in procession to the 
church of S Mvco, »hcn the pops mss h siting to pv 
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don his repentant son In the vestibule of the church, 
Frederic, throw mg off his mantle, prostrated himself at 
the feet of the supreme pontiff 

-In that temple porch 

Did Barharossa fling his mantle off, 

And kneeling on Ins neck receive the foot 
Of the proud pontiff 

A piece of marble is still shown, upon which, it is s nd, 
the imperial neck rested, while Alexander, placing his 
foot upon it repeated the haughty sentence, “ Super 
aspidem et basihscum ambulabis ">»an tibi, sed Petro 1 
murmured the humiliated emperor 

On the right of the Piazzctta stands the Ducal 
Palace, formerly called the Palazzo Ducale, Palazzo 
Publico, or Palazzo di S Marco, but now the Palazzo 
E\ ducale This magnificent structure was for centuries 
the seat of one of the most powerful and terrible got ern 
ments of Europe The seuate, w Inch resembled a con 
gress of ting3 rather than an assemblage of free merchants, 
the various councds of state, and the still more terrible 
inquisitors of state, the dreaded "Ten, here held their 
sittings The splendid chambers m which the magnificent 
citizens were accustomed to meet, where their dehbera 
tions inspired Christendom with hope, and struck dismay 
into the bouIs of the Ottomans, are still shown to the 
stranger, but the courage, and the constancy, and tlie 
w isdom, which then filled them, arc fled 
The Ducal Palace was original!} erected in the ninth 
century, but having been on several occasions partially 
destroyed by fire, it has been, in portions, frequently 
rebuilt Of the architecture of the palace, which, like 
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that of other buildings m Venice, is rather Saracenic 
than Gothic, the reader may form his own opinion " It 
is built, sajs that intelbgent traveller, Mr Forsyth, 
“ m a st)le which may be Arabesque, if jou will, but it 
reverses the principles of all other architecture, for here 
the solid rests on the open, a wall of enormous mass rests 
on a slender fret worlv of shafts, arches, and intersected 
circles The very comers arc cut to admit a tlun spiral 
colamn, a barbarism which I saw imitated in several old 
palaces Near the principal entrance is a statue of the 
doge Foscaro, in white marble, and opposite to the en 
trance arc the magnificent steps, called “the Giants 
Staircase, from the colossal statues of Mars and Nep 
tune, by which it is commanded Here, it is said, the 
Doges of Venice received thcbyrabols of sovereignty, and 
Lere the traveller may ascend 

The stairs by which they mounted 
To sovereignty the Giants Stairs on whose 
Broad eminence they were invested dukes. 

Upon the landing place of these stairs, the Doge Ma¬ 
rino Tahero was sentenced to be beheaded. 

As Doge dad in tl e ducal robes and cap 
T1 ou shalt be led hence to tl e Giants Staircase 
here tho 1 and all our primes arc invested 
And there the dural crown being Erst resumed 
Upon the spot where it wras first assumed, 

Thy head shall be struck off, and Hcav en hare mercy 
Upon thy soul 1 

“ When the execution was over, sajs the Chronicle 
of Sanuto, “ it is said, that one of the Council of Ten 
went to the columns of the palace, over against the Place 
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of St Mark, and that he showed the bloody sword unto 
the people, crying out, with a loud voice, ‘The terrible 
doom hath fallen upon the traitor, and the doors were 
opened, and the people all rushed m to sec the corpse of the 
duke who had been beheaded It is a remarkable faet, 
that out of the first fifty Doges of Venice, five abdicated, 
five were banished with their eyes put out, five were 
massacred, and nine deposed \\ ell might Lord Byron 
say that the Venetians seem to have hail a passion for 
breaking the hearts of their doges ’ 'I he fatality which 
waited upon the chiefs of the republic tracked their foot 
steps to the end, and Manim, the last doge of Venice, 
was struck to the earth with sudden and mortal sickness 
while in the degrading act of swearing fidelity to the 
Austrians 

The staircase leads to the apartments which were 
formerly appropriated to the doge, and to the various 
chambers of council and of state, in which the Venetian 
nobles were used to assemble The apartments ore filled 
with the noblest specimens of the Venetian school In 
the hall of the college, on the east side of the building, 
where the signory were accustomed to grant audiences 
to the ambassadors of foreign states, may be seen a 
splendid picture of Europa, by Paul Veronese, with others 
from the pencil of Tmtoret The ceilings in the hall of 
the Council of Ten, and in the adjoining room, are also 
ornamented by tbe band of the former master Almost 
every room is filled with matchless specimens of art 

On every side the eye of the stranger rests upon 
monuments of the faded glory of Venice The walls of 
the grand council hall are covered wuth pictures recalling 
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the triumphs of her arras The celling, from the pencil 
of Paul Veronese, represents Venice crowned by Fame 5 
while the humiliation of the Emperor Frederic Barba- 
rossa, and the taking of Constantinople, form the chief 
subjects of the pictures which adorn the walls. Orer 
the tenantlcss scats of the magistrates may be seen in¬ 
scribed the loft)' sentences which enforced their duties 
or stimulated their patriotism. On a picture over the 
doge's chair, in one of the council rooms, we read, 
"Vehcmcnter est iniquum, vitam quam a natuiu ae- 
ccptrnn, propter patriam consen av crimiis, natunc, cum 
cogat, rcdderc—patrira, cum rogat, non dare. Saptentes 
igitur asstimandi sunt, qui nullum pro salute patrice peri- 
culum vitant." No relic of former days speaks more 
forcibly to the heart of the stranger than tlic fatal 
“ lion’s head," for the reception of those secret denun¬ 
ciations which the infamous policy of the oligarchical 
government of Venice encouraged. These receptacles 
of treachery were placed in various parts of the ducal 
palace. The lower gallery, or portico under the palace, 
is called the Broglio; and here, in former times, the 
noble Venetians were accustomed to walk and converse. 

“ The Broglio," says Misson, who travelled in Italy 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, “is the place 
where the nobles walk, who sometimes take one, and 
sometimes the other side, according to the conmiicncy 
of the sun or shade, and no ono else is admitted to mix 
with them on that side of the walk, but the other is free 
for every body. They arc so nice in this point, tint 
when a young nobleman comes to the age which qualifies 
him for the council, and to take ttic robe, four noblemen 
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ofhis friends introduce lnm tlic first da) into tlieBroglio, 
and if any nobleman is excluded from the council, lie is 
no longer admitted into the Broglio Here the senators, 

as they walked, discussed the affairs of the republic, and 
the rotes « hich they should give in the senate It w as one 
of the rules of the infamous inquisition of state, " that 
the spies selected from the nobility should he especially 
charged to give an account of all that should be said by 
the nobles on the Broglio, and particularly early in the 
morning because at that time they are accustomed to 
speak more freely in consequence of the small number of 
persons present The dress of the Venetian nobles, 
when they went abroad, has been described by Corjatc 
* It js said that there are of all the gentlemen ofVemcc, 
which are there called clanssimoes, no lesse than three 
thousand, all which, when the) go abroad out of their 
houses, both thej that bcare ofhcc, and they that are 
private, do weare gownes, wherein they imitate Romanos 
rernm dominos gcntemque togatam Most of their gowncs 
arc made of black cloth, and oicr their left shoulder the) 
lmc a flnppc made of the same cloth, and edged with 
blackc taffata All these gowned men doc weare mar 
veilous little blacke caps of felt, without any bnrames at 
all, and ver) diminutive falling bands 

Opposite to the Ducal Palace stands the Librarj of St 
Mark, an institution of which Petrarch ma) he con 
sidcrcd the founder Twelrc )cars before his death lie 
presented to the Venetian 6cnatc lus neb collection of 
ancient manuscripts, and received, in return, a mansion 
in the Riva degh Scluarom, which is still shown to the 
stranger The hbnrv of Petrarch was augmented by 
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tlic addition of that of Cardinal Bessarion, nlso presented 
bj its owner to the senate. But it was not until the 
year 1529 that the Venetians proa ided a suitable building 
for the reception of these treasures, when the prc'ent 
magnificent edifice was raised from the design of Sanso¬ 
vino. Amongst the librarians of this institution are 
found the names of Andrea Nnvagero, of Berabo, of 
Dempster, and of other very learned men. The collection 
in the library of St. Mark is not extensive, bntis extremely 
rich in inannscripts. Amongst these arc shown two 
copies of the Greek version of the Septuagint, of the 
eighth or ninth century ; a Commentary on Homer, 
rather later in date; the original of I'm Paolo's History of 
the Council of Trent; and the original manuscript, with 
many corrections and alterations, of Guarini's Pastor 
Fido. *' Having heard,” says Mrs. Piozzi, " that Gna- 
rini's manuscript of the Pastor Hdo, written in his own 
hand, was safely kept at this place, I asked for it, and 
was entertained to see his numberless corrections and 
variations from the original thought, like those of Pope's 
Homer,presencd in the British Museum; some of uhich 
I copied over for Dr. Johnson to print at the time he 
published his Lives of the English Poets.” 

The library of St, Mark was visited by the celebrated 
Montfaucon, who was lion ever prevented by the jealousy 
of the Venetians from examining its contents. "In this 
library," he observes, “ there arc none but manuscript 
books, most of thcmGreck, and presented by Cardinal Bes- 
sarion. Here was hope of a mighty ban cst; but on the 8th 
of August, when we came the third time by appointment, 
the ablxit told us that the procurator Cornaro, who lias 
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the dnef cnrc of the library, upon an information given 
him b) I know not whit person, that had slipped into 
the library the clay before, hid forbade onr 1 icing all on cd 
to examine, much less to transcribe, thinking it for the 
honour of the republic and its library, that so great a 
number of manuscripts should stand quietly on their 
shelves, ami be of no manner of use, as if Cardinal Bes 
sarion, who took so much care to find out those Iwoks, 
and bring them together from several J*art3 of the world, 
had done it only to have them heaped up m a beautiful 
room, and he there till they perish of age, or worms, or 
fire, as often happens 

Venice was formerly considered the great book-mart 
of the sonth, and the traveller was accnstoincd at this 
place to complete l is collections of Italian books. It 
was from the port of Venice that Milton despatched to 
England the literary treasures which he had collected 
during Ins residence abroad, and from the same port 
Evelyn consigned his ample collections of books, works 
of art, and of objects of natural listory In the last 
century the English consul at Venice formed, principally 
in this city, the excellent library, which was afterwards 
purchased by George III, and which was the foundation 
of the splendid collection of books munificently presented 
by the king to the British Museum 

The monastery’ of St George formerly contained a 
valuable library of manuscripts, collected by Cosmo de 
Medici, “ Pater patrise, deposited by him in that place, 
as a mark of gratitude for the hospitality afforded him 
by the Venetians during his exile from Florence Plus 
library was in existence in 1614 but ra consequence of 
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the monastery being at that period rebuilt, it was dis¬ 
persed, and the books are supposed to have perished. 
Montfaucon, indeed, who visited Venice about the year 
1700, says, " I had been informed by some persons that 
there were manuscripts in the monastery of St. George 
of oar Monks of Monte Cassino, where having attended, 
they scarcely allowed, me to see their library from the 
door." The same learned writer also mentions several 
private collections of manuscripts at Venice, which have 
long before this time been in all pi obabihty dispersed. 

From the period of the revival of letters, Venice can 
boast of a numerous list of persons distinguished by their 
learning, and by their attachment to literature and science. 
Of these illustrious men none acted a more celebrated 
part than Sarpi, better known in England by the name 
of Father Paul. Eminent alike in literature, in science, 
and in politics, and distinguished at the same time by the 
integrity' and independence of his mind, and by the purity 
of his private life, he would have exhibited one of the 
most admirable and excellent characters of modern times, 
had he not lent himself to the propagation of the infamous 
principles upon which the Venetian government acted. 
In the disputes in which the Venetian government engaged 
with the church of Rome, the pen of Sarpi was vigorously 
employed in maintaining the cause of the Venetians, in 
consequence of which he incurred the implacable resent¬ 
ment of the papal court Though he had received inti¬ 
mations from various quarters that designs were in agita¬ 
tion against his life, yet, trusting to the innocence and 
rectitude of his conduct, he took no precautions against 
such attacks At length, returning to his monastery late 
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m the evening, lie was attached by five assassins, who 
wounded him in fifteen places with stilettoes, one of 
wliich was driven with such force into his face, that the 
assassin who planted it was compelled to leav e it in the 
wound. None of the blows proved mortal, owing prin¬ 
cipally to the skill and attention of the celebrated Aqua- 
pendente, whom the government rewarded most liberally 
for a service 60 acceptable to the state The death of 
Father Paul, many years afterwards (nttering with his 
dying voice a blessing on the republic), was received 
with much joy at Rome, the pontiff himself affirming that 
the hand of God was at length visible "as if," says 
Fulgenzio, the biographer of Sarpi, “it had been a 
miracle for a man to die at the age of seventy-one.” 

Sarpi, as already stated, acted a distinguished part in 
the disputes which occurred at the commencement of the 1 
seventeenth century, between the state of Venice and 
the court of Rome. In illustration of the resolute spirit 
with which the republic carried on that contest, some 
anecdotes have been given by M. Daru The pope 
haring forbidden the clergy of Venice to perform divine 
service, the Conncil of Ten issued a mandate, requiring 
them, notwithstanding the interdict, to proceed in the 
performance of their usual duties . The priests promised 
obedience with one or two exceptions. The grand vicar 
of Padna, having been informed of the order issued by 
the government, observ ed, that he should act according 
to the inspiration of the Holy “Spirit. “ Very well," 
said the biagistrate v ho communicated the order, " but 
it is proper that you should know that the Holy Spirit 
has already inspired the Council of Ten to hang eiery 
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one who disobeys their orders.’* The curate of Santa 
Maria, notwitlislanding the decree of the government, 
closed hi3 chnrch. On the following morning, when 
divine service was to be performed, he beheld, on looking 
ontof liis window, an enormous gallows, which had been 
erected in the night. The argument succeeded, and the 
curate, forgetting the pope’s interdict, opened his church 
with alacrity, and preached ns usual. So great was the 
jealousy with which the Venetians regarded the court of 
Rome, that, when during the pontificate of Urban VIII., 
an inscription, recording the services rendered to holy 
church by the republic, in tbe time of Alexander IlL, 
was removed from the Vatican, tbe Venetian ambassador 
was directed by his masters to quit Rome without taking 
lca\e j nor would the republic again appear by their re¬ 
presentative at the court of Rome, until the inscription, 
ten years afterwards, was restored by Innocent !X. 
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defin even despotism j there Is 
Thxt in my heart would nuke Its way through holts 
With levell d spears t and think you a few Jailors 
Shall put me from my path? Give me, then, wayi 
This Is the Doge’s palace 

Th* two Foacifct 

The fatal history of the Foscari, whose palace is re¬ 
presented in the plate, is told by the old Venetian writers, 
and more particularly by Sanuto, whose relation has 
been followed by M, dc Sismondi, in his admirable His- 
toire des Repnbliques Italienncs, and by M. Daru, iu 
bis valuable Hisloire de la Republique de Vemse. Though 
c\ ery English reader is acquainted with it through the 
drama of Lord Byron, it will not, perhaps, be thought 
improper to ghc in this place an outline of the story. 

Francesco Foscari, at the age of fifty-one, attained the 
summit of a Venetian’s ambition, and was elected doge. 
A noble name, rendered still more splendid by the ser¬ 
vices which he who bore it had performed to the re¬ 
public, favouring fortunes, an undaunted courage, and a 
family of sons who seemed to inherit the lofty spirit of 
tlieir father, rendered the newly elected doge an object 
of jealousy to the nobility of Venice. The first blow to 
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tlie happiness of Foscan was the death of three of Ins 
«ons, within eight years after his assumption of the ducal 
authority Though the stability of his fund) w as much 
shaken, his enemies did not for wan) )cars venture to 
carry into execution the schemes wl ich they had formed 
for his destruction Tlie signal successes in war which 
distinguished his gorerntnent, and which added to the 
republic Brescia, Bergamo, Haicnna, and a great part 
of Lombard), silenced for a time the \oicc of envy and 
opposition At length, in the year 1-t h, the oppor 
tumty was afforded for inflicting upon the heart of the 
scncmble doge an incurable wound In that vear Be* 
atlacqua, a Florentine exile, instigated, without doubt, by 
the enemies of the Tuscan, sccrctl) denounced Jacopo 
Foscan to the state inquisitors of Venice, fpr basing 
received presents from Tilippo Visconti, Duke of Milan 
Tlie rank and station of the accused could not protect 
bun from the cruel severity with which all state criminals 
were treated in Venice, and the son of the doge, like the 
meanest servant of the republic, was subjected to the 
question, and ngorouslv tortured Although no confession 
could be wrung from him, he was pronounced guilt) b) 
the voice of his father, and was banished for life to 
Jsopolt di Romania On lus voy^c to the place of his 
exile, he fell sick at Trieste in consequence of the suffer 
ings he had endured In consideration of his health, the 
government of Venice were with difficulty prevailed upon 
by his father to permit the place of his exile to be 
cl anged, and to allow him to retire to Treviso under the 
condition of Ins presenting himself crery morning l>efore 
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the governor of that j lace Here he was joined by I is 
wife, the daughter of Leonardo Contanni 

For fiie jears Jacopo Foscan remained at Treviso gra 
dually recovering from the effects of lus Venetian tor 
tures, until a fresh opportunity occurred to the enemies 
of his house of renewing their inhuman persecution In 
the year 1450, Almoro Donato, chief of the Council of 
Ten, was assassinated and as a servant of Jacopo Fos 
can had been seen on the day of the crime being com 
mitted at Venice, Toscan himself was suspected of haling 
been privy to the commission of it The serv abt being 
seized was put to the question, but no confession affect 
ing the honour of his master could be wrung from him 
Jacopo Foscan was then ordered to return to Venice, 
and was for the second time subjected to the utmost se 
verity of the question fhoi gli nothing but a denial of 
the imputed crime could be forced from hnn, he was 
condemned to be banished to Candja and a rew ard was 
directed to be bestowed upon the informer who had de 
iiouuced lum to the state W itbm a short period after 
wards, a man of abandoned character, whose name was 
Nicolao Enzzo, confessed on his death bed that he was 
the assassin of Donato. 

In vain did the Foscan protest ogaiust the injustice of 
detaining a citizen in exile when the crane for which he 
was banished had been confessed by another The m 
exorable Council of Ten refused to rccal their sentence 
and the joungcr Toscan broken in 1 ealtli and in spirit 
continued to languish out his jears in exile T1 at exile 
became at length so insupportable to him, that I e ad 
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drcs«cd a letter to the Duke of Milan, imploring his good 
offices with the Venetian senate, and intreating him to 
intercede fora remission of his sentence. The spies who 
surrounded Foscari immediately carried this letter to the 
(Council of Ten, and the unfortunate writer was once 
more summoned to appear as a criminal at Venice. For 
the third timche underwent the horrible process to which 
he had before been subjected. In the midst of his tor¬ 
tures he stated that lie had written the letter to the 
duke, with the intention that it should fall into the hands 
of the Venetian government, knowing that he should be 
immediately recalled to Venice as a criminal, where he 
might once more behold his wife and his parents. Upon 
this confession his sentence of banishment was confirmed, 
and it was ordered in addition that he should he impri¬ 
soned for the space of one year. His request to be per¬ 
mitted to see his relatives was granted, but the interview 
was directed to take place in one of the public balls of 
the ducal palace. There, over his tortured form his mo¬ 
ther and his wife wept, but tbe doge, even in this trying 
moment, preserved the stem dignity of the sovereign. 
When his son, shrinking from the solitude of the prison 
to which his emaciated frame was about to be conveyed, 
implored his father to procure'for him the privilege of 
remaining in his own house, saying, “Messer Padre, vi 
prego che procuriate per me acciocbe io torni a casa iniaj” 
the doge replied, “Jacopo, va c obbedisci a qucllo che 
vuole la terra, e noft cercar plii oltre." The younger 
Foscari did obey the cruel \oicc of his countryj but 
scarcely had be reached the place of his exile, than, w orn 
out by Ids sufferings, he expired. 
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The destruction of the venerable doge himself stUl 
remained to be accomplished. Amongst the most reso¬ 
lute enemies of the Toscari was Jacopo Loredano. His 
father Piero and his uncle Marco had been the stern 
opponents of Francesco Foscari, and died under circum¬ 
stances which gave nsc to suspicions of their basing 
perished by his means. In that bitterness of soul which 
sometimes leads men to the most extraordinary modes 
of expressing their feelings, Jacopo Loredano opened, in 
his books of trade, an account with his great enemy, 
charging him as debtor for the lives of his father and 
his uncle.—A page was left unwritten upon, on the op- 
•posite side.'—To balance this account of blood became 
the principal object of Loredano’s life} and, having been 
elected a member of the Council of Ten, opportunities 
were not wanting of enforcing the payment of the debt. 

Almost heart-broken by the death of his son, the doge 
had retired to his palace, where, incapable of applying 
himself to the business of the state, he lived secluded 
from the public eye. This secession furnished Loredano 
with grounds upon which to rest lus project. He pro¬ 
posed in the council that, as Foscari neglected the duties 
of his ducal office, they should proceed to the election 
of another doge. Of such a deposition there had been 
no instance in the annals-of the republic, and the council 
hesitated before the adoption of so arbitrary a measure. 
Waiting upon the doge in a body, they endeavoured, in 
the first instance, to procure from him a v oluntary re¬ 
nunciation of his dignity, but the lofty spirit of Fran¬ 
cesco Foscari was not jet quelled. He said that he had 
sworn faithfully to serve the republic, aud that, until rc- 
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leased from bis oath and deposed, he w ould not lay don u 
lus sovereign authority. The council being again as¬ 
sembled absolved him from his oatli, and commanded him 
to resign within three days the symbols of his ducal 
power. In obedience to this mandate, Foscari delivered 
up the doge's ring, which was broken in his presence, 
and supported by the arm ofhis brother prepared to quit 
the palace of St. Mark, where for five and thirty years 
he had lived the first servant of the republic. A secre¬ 
tary, seeing him about to descend the Giants' Staircase, 
suggested to him that he wonld find it more convenient 
to descend through a more private i>assagc,as the Giants' 
Stairs were crowded with the citizens. “ No,” said 
Foscari, " by those steps I mounted, and bj those will 
I descend.” The people as he passed testified their 
affection and respect, and such was the nature of the 
public excitement, that the Council of Ten found it 
necessary to publish a proclamation forbidding the Vene¬ 
tians, under pain of death, to speak of the late depo¬ 
sition. 

The electors Here now assembled in conclave to choose 
a new doge, and on the 30th October, 1-137, Paschal 
Malipicri was raised to the supreme dignity. The great 
bell of St. Mark, announcing the api*ointmcnt of his suc¬ 
cessor, sounded in the cars of Francesco Foscari. Grief 
and indignation overwhelmed the frame already worn out 
by age and infirmities:—he died before the cheerful 
peals which welcomed the new doge had ceased to 
sound. His enemies, w ho had despoiled him of his pow ex 
while living, insisted upon rendering him ducal honours 
when dead, and notwithstanding the remoustraiuxs of 
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lus widow, who implored permission to expend her own 
dovny upon lus obsequies, the body of Foscari was again 
home up the Giants Stairs, and clothed m tlie ducal gar 
ments, exposed to the public gaze, his successor assisting 
at the ceremony m the simple robe of a Venetian senator 
Jacopo Loredano, turning to his books of trade, opened 
them at the leaf, where he had stated the account be¬ 
tween himself and Francesco Foscan and on the oppo¬ 
site page inscribed the fatal acquittance “lhi pagata 
" He has paid it 1 
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I flood In Venice,"on the BrtJge of Slghf, 

A pallce and a prliati on each hand | 

I taw from out the w»ve her ftruclurM H»c 
Af from (he flroke of an enchanter f wand 
A thoucan 1 yean their cloudy wlngi expand 
ArtAnd me, and a dying glory tmlln 
O er the far time* when many a lubject land 
Look d to the winged lion a marble pile*. 

Where \ enlce late In Mate, throned on her hundred laic*, 

Bykov. 

Amid the thousand romantic associations with which 
Venice teems, there are none possessing a deeper or more 
engrossing interest titan those which fill the heart of the 
traveller as he steps upon the Ponte dci Sospiri,or “Bridge 
of Sighs.” Connecting the splendours of the ducal pa¬ 
lace with the dungeons of the public prison, it recals the 
memory of those majestic times when Venice sate crowned 
upon the waters, and when she ruled not only the crea¬ 
tures of her conquests but ber own subject-sons with 
the most despotic sway. Oicr the “Bridge of Sighs” 
have passed the thousand victims whom the state-jealousy 
of the Tev consigned to torture or to death, and whose 
groans w ere lost in the dark recesses to which it gave a 
ready access. The awful secrecy which attended all the 
political punishments of the Venetians was much assisted 
by this gloomy communication, wliicb prevented the ac¬ 
cused from being subjected at any time to the public gaze. 
The Bridge of Sighs derives no small additional interest 
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from its having suggested to Lord Byron the splendid 
commencement of the fourth canto of Childe Harold, and 
to the annotations on that poem me are also indebted for 
an accurate description of this singular structure, and of 
the dungeons to which it leads. 

The Ponte dei Sospin is a covered bridge or gallery, 
considerably elevated above tbe water, and divided by a 
stone wall into a passage and a cell. The state dungeons 
called poszi, or wells, were constructed in the thick walls 
of the palace, and the prisoner, when taken out to die, 
was conducted across the gallery to the other side, and 
being then led back into the other compartment or cell 
npon the bndge, was there strangled. The low portal 
through which tbe prisoner was taken into this cell is 
now walled up, though the passage still remains open. 
The poz 2 i are under the flooring of the chamber at the 
foot of the bridge. The}’ were formerly twelve, bat on 
the first arrival of the- French the Venetians hastily 
blocked or broke np the deepest of these dungeons The 
curious traveller may still, descending through a trap¬ 
door, cran 1 down through holes half choked with rub¬ 
bish to the depth of two stories below the first range. 
The cells are about five paces in length, two and a half 
in width, and seven feet in height. A small hole in the 
wall admitted the damp air of the passages, and sened 
for the introduction of the prisoner’s food. A wooden 
pallet, raised a foot from the ground, was the only fur¬ 
niture, and no light was allowed. Upon the walls of 
man} of the cells sentences are still visible which the 
despair or the devotion of their inmates has dictated 
The author of “ Sketches descriptiv e of Italy” y isited 
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these dnngcons, of which lie has given some account. 
Corjatc, in his “Crudities," has also described the prison 
to which “ the Bridge of Sighs” leads, of which lie appears 
to have been quite enamoured. “ There is near unto the 
duke’s palace a very fairc prison, the fairest absolutely 
that ever I saw, being divided from the palace by a little 
channel of water, and again joyned unto it by a manetioxts 
fairc little gallery y that is inserted aloft into the middest 
of the palace wall eastward. I think there is not a fairer 
prison in nil Christendome: it is built with very fairc 
white ashler stone, having a little walke without the 
roomes of the pri«on, which is forty paces long and seven 
broad; for I meated it; which walke is fairly vaulted 
over head, and adorned with seven goodly arches, each 
whereof is supported with a great square stone pillar. 
The outside of these pillars is curiously wrought with 
pointed diamonde work. In the higher part of the front 
towards the water, there are eight pretty pillars of free¬ 
stone, betwixt which are seven iron windows for the pri¬ 
soners above to look through. In the lower part of the 
prison, where the prisoners do usually remaine, there are 
six windows, three on each side of the doore; whereof 
each hath two rowes of great iron barres, one without and 
the other within, each row containing ten barres, that 
ascend in height to the toppe of the window, and eighteen 
more that crosse these tenne • so that it is altogether im¬ 
possible for the prisoners to get forth. Betwixt the first 
row of windows in the outside, and another w itliin, there 
is a little space, or an entry, for people to stand in that 
will talke with the prisoners who lie within the inner 
windows that are but single barred. The w est side of 
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the prison, Minch is near to the duke's palace, is tery 
curiously wrought with pointed diamond workc, with 
three rows of crosse-barred iron windows in it, whereof 
each row containcth eleven particulars. It is reported 
that this prison is so contrived that there are a dozen 
rooracs nnder the water, and that the water doth often¬ 
times distill into them from abo\ e to the great annoyance 
of the prisoners that lodge there. Before this prison was 
built, which was not (as I heard in Venice) above ten 
j care since, the towne prison was nnder the duke's pa¬ 
lace j where it was thought certain prisoners, heinglargely 
lured by the King of Spainc, conspired together to blow 
up the palace with gunpowder, as the papists would have 
done the parliament house in England: whereupon the 
senate thought good, having executed those prisoners 
that were conspirators in that bloody design, to rcmoic 
the rest to another place, and to build a prison in the 
place where this now standeth." 

A modem critic, in remarking upon " The Palladian 
Architecture of Italy," coincides in the admiration which 
Coryatc has expressed of this edifice. Nor are the "Bridge 
of Sighs,” and 

The sunless cells beneath the flood. 

And racks and leads that burnt out life, 
passed over by Corinne, a description doubtless suf¬ 
ficiently familiar to the reader. 

The "'Bridge of Sighs” has not even yet altogether 
forgotten its ancient uses. “ I saw to-day," says Mr, 
Matthews the Invalid, "a man being conducted back to 
prison, after trial, through the covered passage over the 
Bridge of Sighs." 
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Tlic secret history of that terrible tribunal, the Inqui¬ 
sition of State, which for so many y ears exercised a de¬ 
spotic b way over the lives and fortunes of the Venetians, 
filling these dungeons with its victims, has been fully 
developed by the industrious researches of M. Daru. He 
has disco\ ered and given to the world the statutes or 
regulations which created and governed the inquisition 
of state, together with the ordinances made by the in¬ 
quisitors themsch es. A more singular monument of the 
dreadful machinery by which the despotic government of 
Venice was moved, cannot he conceived. The rules and 
orders of the tribunal were all written in the hand of 
one of the three inquisitors, and deposited in a box, of 
which each was in turn to possess the key. All the 
forms of proceeding were to be kept inviolably secret, 
none of the inquisitors bearing any external sign of their 
office. The warrants commanding the appearance of 
parties before them never issued in their own names, 
but in that of the Secretary of the Tribunal. If the order 
was disobeyed, the Messer grande, or head of the police, 
was directed to seize the refractory party', not at lus 
house, hut suddenly in some retired place, and conduct 
him to the Btate prison. Spies were selected from every 
rank of people, the nobility, the citizens, and the priests, 
to whom rewards of every kind were promised. Four 
spies, unknown to one another, were attached to each 
of the foreign ambassadors, and if these men were unable 
to penetrate the^secrets of the stranger, a banished 
Venetian was directed to take refuge in his house, and 
to betray the party who protected him. If a person 
xm ewepected, and the spks who Yiese charged xrittv 
Q 
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the pnson which is near to tl e duke s palace is very 
curiously wrought with pointed diamond worke with 
three rows of crosse barred iron windows in it wherfeof 
each row contameth eleven particulars It is reported 
that this prison is so contrived that there are a dozen 
roomea under the water, and that the water doth often 
times distill into them from aboic to the great annoyance 
of the prisoners that lodge there Before this prison was 
built which was not (as I heard in Venice) above ten 
years since, the towne pnson was under the duke s pa 
lace where it was thought certain prisoners being largely 
hired by tl e King of Spame conspired together to blow 
up the palace with gunpowder, as tl e pap sts would Ivare 
done the parliament house in England whereupon tl c 
senate thouglt good having executed those prisoners 
that were consp ratora in that bloody design to remove 
the rest to another place and to build a prison m tl e 
place where this now standeth 

A modern cntic in remarking upon The Palladian 
Architecture of Italy coincides in the admiration wl ich 
Coryatc has expressed of this edifice ISor are the' Bridge 
of Sighs, and 

The sunless cells beneath the flood 

And racks and leads that burnt out life 
passed over by Coniine a dcscnption doubtless s«f 
ficiently familiar to the reader 
The ' Bridge of Sighs lias not even yet altogether 
forgotten its ancient uses I 6aw to day, say's Mr 
Mattl ews tl e Ini abd, a man being conducted back to 
pnson after trial through tl e coiered passage over tl c 
Bndgc of Sighs 
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The secret history of that terrible tribunal, the Inqui¬ 
sition of State, which for so many years exercised a de¬ 
spotic sway over the lives and fortunes of the Venetians, 
filling these dungeons with its victims, has been fully 
developed by the industrious researches of M. Daru. He 
lias discovered and given to the world the statutes or 
regulations which created and governed the inquisition 
of state, together with the ordinances made by thfc in¬ 
quisitors themselves. A more singular monument of the 
dreadful machinery by which the despotic government of 
Venice was moved, cannot be concciv ed. The rules and 
orders of the tribunal were all written in the band of 
one of the three inquisitors, and deposited in a box, of 
which each was in turn to possess the key. All the 
forms of proceeding were to be kept inviolably secret, 
none of the inquisitors bearing any external sign of their 
office. The warrants commanding the appearance of 
parties before them never issued in their own names, 
bnt in that of the Secretary of the Tribunal. If the order 
was disobeyed, the Messer grande, or head of the police, 
was directed to 6eize the refractory party, not at his 
house, but suddenly in some retired place, and conduct 
him to the Btate prison. Spies were selected from every 
rank of people, the nobility, the citizens, and the priests, 
to whom rewards of every kind were promised. Four 
spies, unknown to one another, were attached to each 
of the foreign ambassadors, and if these men were unable 
to penetrate the secrets of the stranger, a banished 
Venetian was directed to take refuge jn his house, and 
to betray the party who protected him. If a person 
'Kia, and. tbt •n'tvt 

Q 
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linn were unable to implicate him, a creatore of the in¬ 
quisitors was sent to lnm to offer lnm a considerable sum 
of money in case he should betray any of the secrets of 
the go\cmment to a foreign ambassador If the party 
concealed this offer. Ins name was placed on the list of 
the suspected In case it was thought necessary to de¬ 
stroy a person, he was never put to death in public, bat 
was -privately drowned during the night in the canal 
Orfino If a noble Venetian revealed propositions made 
to lnm by a foreign ambassador, lie was directed to pro 
cecd until tbe inquisition bad acquired the necessary in¬ 
formation, when the person who had appeared as the 
intermediate agent was put to death In case a noble 
accused of any crime took refuge m the house of i»n 
ambassador, he was to be assassinated When it «as 
necessary to proceed against o. chief of the Tea, and he 
Mas connoted, poison was employed to destroy him 
Such arc a few only of the frightful laws which governed 
this execrable tribunal 

A power that nei er slumber'd never pardon d, 

All eye all ear nowhere and every where, 

Entering the eloset and tl e sanctuary 

Most present when least thought of—nothing dropp d 

In secret when the heart was on the lips, 

Nothing in feiensh sleep, but instantly* 

ObBened and judged—a power that ifkut glanced at 
In casual converse, be it where it might, * 

The speaker lower d at once bis eyes his voice. 

And pointed upwards as to God in Heaven < 

The information which Bishop Burnet received when 
he visited Venice, and to which he could not persuade 
himself to attach any credit, appears to hat e approached 
more nearly to tbe truth than he imagined " I give tie 
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credit,” lie obten es, “ to that which a person of great 
eminence assured me was true, that there was a poisoner- 
general in Venice that had a salary, and was employed 
by the inquisitors to despatch those against whom a 
public proceeding would make too great a noise. This 
I could not believe, though my author protested, that the 
brother of one who was solicited to accept of the em¬ 
ployment discovered it to him.” It is singular, that 
Burnet, in exile on account of his attachment to liberal 
opinions, should have esteemed the abominable institu¬ 
tion of the Venetian inquisition, " the greatest glory and 
chief security of the republic.” 

Various anecdotes are related of the marvellous de¬ 
spatch and sccrcc) with which the orders of the inqui¬ 
sitors were carried into effect. 

A French nobleman, travelling through Venice, and 
being robbed there of a considerable sum of money, im¬ 
prudently indulged in some reflections upon the Vene¬ 
tians, observing, that a government which was so careful 
• in watching the proceedings of strangers might bestow 
a httle more attention on the state of their own police. 
A few days afterwards he left Venice, but he had only pro¬ 
ceeded a very short distance, when his gondola stopped. 
On demanding the reason of this delay, his gondoliers 
replied, that a boat was making signals to them. The 
Frenchman, disturbed at this incident, wras meditating on 
the imprudence of which he had been guilty, when the 
boat which was following his gondola came up, and the 
person in it requested him to go on board. He obeyed. 

“ Are you not tbc Prince de CraonT said the stranger. 

”1 am." 

a 2 
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" Were you not robbed List Thursday 1 
" I was 

“Of wlmt sum 1 
" Five hundred ducats 
" U here acre thc\ 1 
“ In ft green purse 
“ Do you suspect an) one ? 

“ My valet dc place 
'Should you know him again? 

“ Certain]) 

The stranger then pulled aside a mantle, beneath 
which la) ft dead man, holding in his hand n green purse 
* Justice has been done,’ said^bc stringer, * take your 
money, but beware how you rctnrn to n country, the 
government of which you hive despised ** 

A Genoese painter, at work in a church, quarrelled 
with some Frenchmen, who made use of very nbujuc 
expressions against the got ernment The following morn¬ 
ing the artist was earned before the Inquisitors of State, 
and interrogated with regard to the persons with whom 
he had disputed on the preceding diy J’hc tcmficil 
prisoner hastened to clear lumself, protesting that he liaijk 
uttered nothing offensive to the government Suddenly 
a enrtam was drawn aside, and he bchel&kc fu o French¬ 
men strangled Half dead with terror, he was dismissal, 
with an injunction to avoid speaking of the government 
in future, either good or evil 

Not nufrequently persons were sacrificed by the in¬ 
quisitors to the most unfounded jealousies On the i? 
turn of r Venetian squadron, a dispute arose between the 
people and the 6ailors, and a dangerous riot ensued Th e 
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magistrates in vain endeavoured to atop the effusion of 
blood, till at length an officer, who had formerly com¬ 
manded in the fleet, and who Mas much beloved by the 
sailors, interfered, and bj his influence succeeded in calm¬ 
ing the tumult. The reputation he acquired by tins act 
excited the alarm of the inquisitors. He was secretly 
seized, and never afterwards seen. In the same manner 
a Venetian, who, during a time of scarcity, distributed 
com to the poor, was committed to the cells of the state 
prison. ‘ 

Mrs. Piozzi has illustrated the sev erity of the Venetian 
government by an anecdote not devoid of interest.— 
Some years ago, perhaps a hundred, one of the many 
spies'wbo ply this town by night, ran to the state inqui¬ 
sitor with information, that such a nobleman (naming 
him) had connexions with the French ambassador, and 
uenttprivntely to InS house every night at a certain 
hour. The Messer grande, as they call him, could not 
believe, nor would proceed without better and stronger 
proof against a roan for whom he had an intimate per¬ 
sonal friendship* atld. on whose virtue he counted with 
very particular reliance. - Another spy was therefore set, 
and brought hack the same intelligence, adding the de¬ 
scription of his disguise j on which the worthy magistrate 
put on Ids mask and .iautta, and went out himself, when 
his eyes confirming the report of his informants, and the 
reflection tfn lus duty stifling all remorse, he sent publicly 
for Foscarini in the morning, whom the populace at¬ 
tended all weeping to his door Nothing but Tesolute 
denial of the crime alleged could, how ever,'be forced 
from the firm minded citizen, who, sensible of the dis¬ 
covery, prepared for that punishment winch he knew to 
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be inevitable, and submitted to tbe fate Ins fnend was 
obliged to inflict, no less than a dungeon for life, that 
dungeon so horrible that I have beard Mr Howard was 
not permitted to see it. The people lamented, but their 
lamentations were vain The magistrate who condemned 
lnm never recovered the shock, butToscanni was heard 
of no more, till an old lady died forty years after in Pans, 
whose last confession declared that she was visited with 
amorous intentions by a nobleman of Venice, whose name 
she never knew, while she resided there as companion to 
the ambassadress So was Foscanm lost * so died he a 
martyr to love and tenderness for female reputation ! 

In the later years of the republic, the government 
sometimes endeavoured by stratagem to preserve that re 
putation for omniscience and omnipresence, which it had 
acquired at an earlier period Jvot long before the disso 
Iution of the republic, two strangers amved at an hotel 
m Venice Scarcely had they comfortably settled them 
selves before they were waited upon by the messer grand*, 
or head of the police, who inquired whether they had not 
two trunks m their possession It was in vain to deny 
the fact The trunks were produced and the trembling 
travellers were ordered to deliver up certain papers, 
w Inch were accurately described to them Travellers and 
trunks were then seized by the officers and carried auaj, 
to the infinite disipay of the spectators, who were left 
trembling and amazed at the vigilance and knowledge of 
the government The travellers were never seen again, 
and of course were supposed to have visited the bottom 
of the canal Orfrao They were in fact agents of the 
government, disguised as strangers and having placed 
their parts were privately dismissed in the i lght 
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Cilli tin or* * iIthIit utorgo 
L imoi 1* cortf* 1 j U gratlleiu 
De 1 tuol flguori e gU onontl prfgl 
Dd Cavalier del cittadlnl cgrrst. 


Axiosto. 


Ill irrlrlrent mfftnble k Ferrarf l'uoe de* »illei d IUlle Iff pluf trlitff 
car elle allli foil mta et dffcrtej te pcu dlublUni qu on 7 trouve 
TULTclient Imlement tommt 1 ill etairat *i*ur<* d avoir du temp* poor 
lout. On ne pent eoncerotr comment cot dam ret mfmcj lieu* qu« U 
tour U plu* brlllante * exUld celle que fut chantde par I Ailoste et le ' 
T*sic. 

n* stail. 

It is the high privilege of genius to confer an undying 
interest upon the meanest spot which its presence has 
sanctified Ferrara, sinking from her former loft) rank 
amongst the cities of Italy, possesses, amid the needs 
which have crept over her streets, and the ruins which 
defile her churches and her palaces, a solitary grace and 
a grandeur winch intellectual associations only can be 
stow The prison of Tasso and the house of Ariosto arc 
shrines before winch the stranger pilgrims of all nations 
bend in dei otion 

TVhile thou, Ferrara I a ten no longer dwell 
The ducal chiefs w ithin thee shalt fall do vn. 

And cnimhling piecemeal new thy hearlhless halls 
A poet s v reath shall be thine only crown, 

A poets dungeon thy most far renown 

■fl tile strangers w onder out!} unpeopled walls 1 
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Tasso lias indeed made 

a temple of las cell. 

Which natioi s jet shall visit for lus sake 

for amongst the different objects of interest which Fer¬ 
rara presents none can compete with the cell in which 
the poet was confined, in the hospital of St Anna 
* As misfortune, says Lord Byron, “ has a greater in 
terest for posterity and little or none for the coteinporary, 
the cell where Tasso was confined, in the hospital of St 
Anna attracts a more fixed attention than the residence 
or the monument of Ariosto—at least it had this effect 
on me Over the entrance of the cell the traveller 
reads the following inscription 

BmpettaYe, O -poKYen, la celebnla ill quest* %twnxa, 
dove 1 orqnato Tasso infermo pin di tnstezza che delino, 
detenuto dimorii anm vn mesi^n , sensse versi e prose, 
e fu nmesso in hberta ad mstanza della citta di Bergamo, 
nel giorno vi, Lugho 158C 

Tradition, (which, in Italy especially, is eier careful 
in tracking the footsteps of genius) has assigned this 
little chamber as the original place of the poet s confine 
rnent The cell, which is nine paces long, between four 
and Bix wide, ind seven feet high, is below the ground 
floor of the hospital, and is dimly lighted through a grated 
w indow 1 o the narrow bounds of this dungeon did the 
Duke of Femra consign the poet u ho 

rei ell d amongst men and things dm le, 

And pour d h s .pint o\er Palestine 
Dtld lxltl tl e 1 rui 1 of si amc 
''tamp d mad less deep into 1 is memory 
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The inscription is incorrect, not only in stating that 
the poet owed his liberation to the city of Bergamo, but 
also in assigning the same cell as the place of the poet’s 
imprisonment daring the whole of his cruel confinement. 
He was incarcerated within its waifs only from March, 
1579, to December, 1580, when lie w as placed in a more 
commodious apartment, where, to use iiis own expression, 
he could philosophise and walk about. Subsequently, bis 
imprisonment was rendered still less strict, and he was 
occasionally permitted to lca\c his prison during the 
da). The causes which led to the confinement of the 
poet have been the subject of much controversy, but 
it appears most probable, that the freedom with Rhich 
he spoke of the duke and his conrt was the true ground 
of his punishment. The subject lias been ably discussed 
by Mr. Hobbouse, in Ins Illustrations of the Fourth Canto < 
of Cliilde Harold, and by Mr. Wiflcn, in the Life pre¬ 
fixed to bis excellent Translation of the Jerusalem. 
“ Historians," says Ugo Foscolo, “ will be ever em¬ 
barrassed to explain aright the reasons of Tasso’s im¬ 
prisonment ; it is involved in the same obscurity os the 
exile of Ovid. Both were among those thunder-strokes 
that despotism darts forth. In crushing their victims 
they terrified them, and reduced spectators to silence. 
There are incidents in courts that,altliongh known to many 
persons, remain in eternal oblivion—contemporaries dare 
uot reveal, and posterity can only divine them." The 
misfortunes of the poet have given rise to one of the 
most beautiful efforts of Lord Byron's muse, " the La¬ 
ment of Tasso,” as u ell as to some of the most powerful 
stauzas iu the fourth canto of Childc Harold. 
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Ferrara 1 Mi thy wide, and grass-grown streets, 

Whose symmetry was not for solitude, ® 

There seems as ’twere a curse upon the seats 
Of former sovereigns, and the antique brood 
Of Este, which foT many an age made good 
Its strength within thy walls, and was of yore 
Patron or tyrant, as the changing mood 
Of petty power impel! d, of those who w ore 
The wreath which Dante s brow alone had worn before 


And Tasso is their glory and their shame. 

Hark to his strain 1 and then survey his cell, 

And 6ee bow dearly earn d Torquatos fame. 

And where Alfonso bade his poet dwell 
The miserable despot could not quell 
The insulted mind he sought to quench and blend 
With the surrounding maniacs, m the hell 
Where he had plunged it. Glory without end 
Scatter d the clouds away—and on that name attend 

The tears and praises of all time, whde thine 
Would rot m its ohlmon—in the sink 
Of worthless dust, which from thy boasted line 
Is shaken into nothing j but the link 
Thou forwest in his fortunes bids us think 
Of thy poor malice, naming thee Suth scorn—. 

Alfonso* how thy ducal pageants shrink 
From thee 1 if in another station bom. 

Scarce fit to be the slave of bim thou mad st to mourn 

In the public library of Tcrrara, founded so late as the 
year 1741), arc presmed some inestimable relics of Tasso 
—in autograph copy of the Jerusalem, several letters 
vntten by the poet during his confinement in the 
hospital of St Anna, and Ins last will The letters and 
the testament hive been published by Me Ilobhousc, in 
his Historical Illustrations of the Fourth Canto of Chddc 
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Harold In one of the letters, there is i passage which, 
with others that occur in his writings, gives a colour to 
the assertion of the poet s enemies that his mind was 
disordered He entreats Ins correspondent to receive 
and keep in safety for lnm fifty gold crowns, telling him 
that " in lus cell there is a demon that opens the boxes 
and takes ont the money, in no great quantities, indeed, 
but not so little as not to incommode so poor a fellow 
It was probably this passage which suggested to Lord 
Byron the fine lines in lus “ Lament of Tasso 

Yet do I feel at times my mind decline, 

But with a sense of its decay —I see 
Unwonted lights along my pnson slnne 
And a strange demon who is vexing me 
With pilfering pranks and petty pains below 
The feeling of the healthful and the free. 

But much to One, who long hath suffer d so 
Sickness of heart and narrowness of place 
And all that may be borne, or can debase 
I thought mine enemies had been but man. 

But spirits may be leagued with them—all Earth 
Abandons—Heaven forgets me —in the dearth 
Of such defence the Powers of Enl can 
It may be tempt me further, and prevail 
Against the outworn creature theyussail 
Why in this furnace is my spirit proved 
Like steel in tempering fire? because I loved ? 

Because I loved what not to lose and see 
Was more or less than mortal and than me 


It is probable, that the “Toilette, or demon, of which 
Tasso complains, was not the only being answerable for 
the disappearance of Ins moneybut many of the ap 
pantions with which he was tormented can only be 
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explained by the supposition that his imagination was (La- 
ordered. He adopted a singular mode of freeing himself 
from the nocturnal visions which disturbed hnn, eating 
a large supper to procure sound sleep. “ I must now,” 
says ho to oue of Ins correspondents, " gire you some 
account of my sprite. The little tliief has stolen from 
me many crowns, I know not what number, for I do not, 
like misers, keep an account of them, but, perhaps, they 
may amount to twenty. He puts all my books topsy 
turvy, opens my chests, and steals my keys, so that I 
can keep nothing. 1 am unhappy at all times, but 
especially during the,night, nor do I know if my disease 
be frenzy, or what, in its nature. I find no better re¬ 
medy than living fully and satisfying my appetite, that I 
may sleep profoundly. As to food, indeed, by the grace 
of God, I can eat abnndantly, for the object of the 
magician seems not to have been to impede my diges¬ 
tion, but my contemplation. Often, however, I fast, not 
from motives of dev otion, but because my stomach is full j 
but at such times I cannot sleep ” 

Of the meutal Sufferings which Tasso sustained in his 
dungeon he has himself left au affecting account. “ Mean¬ 
while I am unhappy, nor will I conceal my misery, m 
order that you may remedy it with all your force, with 
all your diligence, and with all your faith Know then 
that, in addition to the wonders of the Folletto, winch I 
may reserve for our correspondence at some future pe¬ 
riod, I have many nocturnal alarms. For even when 
awake, I have seemed to behold small flames in the air, 
and sometimes my eyes sparkle in such a manner that 1 
dread the loss of sight, and I have visibly seen sparks 
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issue from them. I hat c seen also in the middle of the 
tent-bed shades of rats, which bj natnral reason could 
not be there. I have heard frightful noises, and often in 
my ears arc (the sounds of hissing, tingling, ringing of 
bells, and sounds like that of a clock. After these is a 
beating for an lionr; and sometimes in my sleep it seems 
as if a horse threw himself npon me, and I have after¬ 
wards found myself languid and fatigued. I have dreaded 
the falling sickness, apoplexy, and blindness ■ I have had 
headaches, but not excessive; pains, but not very violent, 
of the intestines, the side, the thighs, nnd the legs. I 
have been w eakened by vomiting, dysentery, and fet cr. 
Amidst so many terrors and pains, there appeared to me 
in the air the image of the glorious virgin, with her son 
in her arms, sphered in a circle of coloured vapours, so 
that I ought bj no means to despair of her grace. And 
though this might easily be a phantasy, because I am 
frenetic, disturbed by various phantasms, and fall of in¬ 
finite melancholy, nevertheless, by the grace of God, I 
can sometimes withhold my assent, which, ns Cicero re¬ 
marks, being the operation of a sound mind, I am in¬ 
clined to believe it was a miracle of the virgin. But if 
I am not deceived, the source of my frenzy is to be at¬ 
tributed to some confections which I eat three years ago; 
since from that period 1 date this new infirmity, which 
joined itself to the first, produced by a similar cause, 
but which was neither so long nor so difficult to cure ” 
At length, on the intercession of the Prince of Man¬ 
tua, the poet w as released from “ the narrow circus of 
his dungeon wallbut the injury which it is probable 
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lus mind first contracted during lus imprisonment was 
not removed ivith Ins enlargement While residing at 
Naples under the friendly roof of Manso, he continued 
to be visited by a familiar spirit, with whom he con¬ 
versed m a lofty and mysterious strain Manso indeed, 
adopted a very different course to dispel these illusions 
than that winch the Date of Ferrara had been pleased 
to pursue "The Signor Torquato says he in a letter 
to one of lus correspondents, "is become a very mighty 
hunter, and triumphs oier all the asperity of the season 
and of the country When the days are bad, we spend 
them and the long hours of evening, in henrmg music 
and songs, for one of his principal enjoyments is to 
listen to the Improwisaton, whose facility of versifying 
he envies, nature having, as he says, been in this point 
very avaricious to him Sometimes, too, we dance with 
the girls here, a thing which likewise affords him much 
pleasure 

From the cell of Tasso, the trai eller, to whom the me 
mory of genius is dear, will direct Ins footsteps to the 
house of Ariosto On the death of his patron, the Car¬ 
dinal Ippolito d Este, the poet was recalled to Ferrara, 
where he erected the simple mansion which the i enera 
tion of his countrymen has preserved The centre of 
the facciata of the bouse displays an inscription which 
well illustrates the modest independence which distm 
guished the character of the poet— 


PARVA BED APTA MIDI, BED NULLI OBNOXIA , BED NON 
60BDIDA, PAKTA MEO BED TAMEN ARE DOM VS 
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And on tlie Ligliest part of the front is inscribed— 

8IC. DOMC8. n.cc. 

ABEOSTEA. 

PROPITIOS. 

deos. MAnrAr. ouif. ct. 

P1NDARICA. 

’ Within these walls, and in the gardens attached to his 
residence, Ariosto, in the enjoyment of the case and in¬ 
dependence so dear to his sonl, deroted himself with 
ardour to the prosecution oflns poetical tastes. Here 
he composed the additional cantos of the Orlando, and 
versified some comedies which in his jouth he had 
wntten in prose. Here also he continued, with little 
interruption, to reside until the period of liis death in 
1533. 

Ariosto was bom at Reggio, in Lombardy, where the 
house in which he first saw the light is distinguished by 
an inscription recording the fact He was boned at 
Ferrara, in the church of the Benedictines, where his- 
bust, surmounting his tomb, was 6trnch by lightning, and 
the iron crown of laurels which surrounded the brows of 
the poet was melted away 

The lightning rent from Anosto’s bust 
TEe iron crown of Laurel a mi truck'd leaves. 

In the year 1801 the remains of the poet were trans¬ 
ferred from the Benedictine church to the public library, 
with all the splendid honours due to lus fame. The 
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same vv alls now contain the perishable and the impensh 
able—the ashes of the poet and his oun copy of the Or 
lando, which is unfortunately imperfect In the library 
are also preserved an autograph copy of one of his 
satires and of his comedy La Scolastica, together with 
several letters m the poet s own 1 and These ines 
timable MSS were examined by Mr Stewart Rose 
(luring bis residence in Italy, and are particularly no 
ticed by him in his admirable ‘ Letters W ith these 
hterary treasures are also preserved the arm chair and 
the inkstand of the poet The library likewise contains 
an autograph copy of the Pastor Fido 

‘ The old ducal palace stands, says Mr Forsyth, 
* moated and flanked with towers in the heart of the 
subjugated town like a tyrant intrenched among sla\cs, 
and recals to a stranger that gloomy penod described by 
Dante — 


Che le terre d Italia tutte picne 
Son di tironm e un Marcel diventa 
Ogm villan ehe parteggiando wene 

But the ducal palace of Ferrara did not always present 
this gloomy aspect Danng the greater part of the six 
teenth century there were few of the courts of Europe 
which could ue m splendour or richness with that of 
Ferrara. Montaigne, accustomed as he was to the bnl 
hancy of the court of his own sovereign, was astonished 
at its magnificence “ The court of these princes, ob 
serves Gibbon, * was at all times polite and splendid 
on extraordinary occasions, a birth a njarnage, a journey, 
o festival the passage of an illustrious stranger, they 
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strove to surpass their equals, and to equal their su¬ 
periors , and the vanity of the people was gratified at 
their own expense. Seven hundred horses were ranged 
in Borso's stables, and in the sport of hawking the duke 
to as attended to the field by a hundred falconers. In 
his Roman expedition to receive the ducal investiture, 
his train of five hundred gentlemen, his chamberlains and 
pages, one hundred menial servants, and one hundred 
and fifty mules were clothed, according to their degree, 
in brocade velvet or fine cloth; the bells of the mules 
were of silver, and the dresses, liveries, and trappings 
were covered with gold and silver embroidery. The 
martial train of Alfonso II. in his campaign in Hungary 
consisted of three hundred gentlemen, each of whom was 
followed by an esquire and two arqnebusiers on horse¬ 
back, and the arms and apparel of this gallant troop 
were such as might provoke the envy of the Germans 
and the avarice of the Turks. Did I possess a book 
printed under the title of The Chivalries of Ferrara, I 
should not pretend to describe the nuptials of the same 
duke with the emperor’s sister; the balls, the feasts and 
tournaments of many busy days; and the final repre¬ 
sentation of the temple of love, which was erected in the 
palace garden, with a stupendous scenery of porticos and 
palaces, of woods and mountains. That this show should 
continue six hours without appearing tedious to the 
spectators is perhaps the most incredible circumstance.” 
The indefatigable Muratori has faithfully chronicled 
these splendours, and to his pages the curious reader is 
referred. 

Tasso has described the striking appearance which 
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Ferrara presented on liis visit to it in 1565. " Quando 
prima vitli Ferrara, e mi parve clie tntta h citti fosso 
dipinta, c luminosa, e piena di millc formo c di mille np- 
pirenze, e Ie azioni di quel tempo simili a quelle chc 
sono rappresentate e' teatri, con varie Irngue e con varj 
intcrlocutori." 

The old ducal palace, moated and Hanked with toners, 
recals to the memory the days when genius, and beauty, 
and splendour, rendered Terrain one of the most brilliant 
courts in Europe. To an Englishman especially > those 
ancient walls possess an interest as the residence of that 
magnificent race whose descendant now bears the crown 
and sceptre of England. 

The history of the house of Este, which has been 
told by Gibbon in a style as gorgeous as its own ancient 
glories, is remarkable for some domestic tragedies with 
which its pages are stained. Within the walls of the 
ducal palace may be seen the fatal spot where the guilty 
lores of Hugo and rarisioa were expiated by blood, 
“it wns there," 6iys an historian of Tcrrara, "in the 
prisons of the castle, and exactly in those frightful dun* 
geons which are seen at this day, beneath the chamber 
called the Aurora, at the foot of the Lion’s tower, at the 
top of the street Gioiccca, that, on the night of the 
twenty-first of May, were beheaded, first Ugo and after¬ 
wards P.arisina." The scene of this tragedy, which he 
has so beautifully illustrated, was visited by Lord Byron 
during his residence in Italy. The annals of Este are 
discoloured, if possible, by a still darker historj. The 
Cardinal Ippolito was enamoured of a young and beautiful 
lady of his own princely family, but his natural brother 
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Jnlio had attracted and won her affections. The pas¬ 
sion of the lovers could not be concealed from the car¬ 
dinal, who learned that the lady had commended in the 
language of tenderness the beautiful eyes of her youthful 
relative. “ The deliberate cruelty of the cardinal," saya 
Gibbon, “pleasured the provocation and the reienge. 
Under the pretence of hunting he drew the unhappy 
youth to a distance from the city, and there compelling 
him to dismount, his eyes, those hated eyes, were ex¬ 
tinguished by the command, and in the presence, of an 
amorous priest, who viewed with delight the agonies of 
a brother. It may, however, be suspected that the 
work was slightly performed by the less savage execu¬ 
tioners, 6ince the skill of his physicians restored Don 
Julio to an imperfect sight. A denial of justice pro¬ 
voked Hm to the most desperate counsels, and the re¬ 
venge of Don Julio conspired with the ambition of Don 
Terdinand, against the life of their sovereign and eldest 
brother, Alfonso I. Their designs were prevented, their 
persons seized, their accomplices executed; but their 
sentence of death was moderated to a perpetual prison, 
and in their fault the Duke of Ferrara acknowledged his 

During the reign of Alfonso I., the court of Ferrara 
was distinguished by its tidiness and splendour. The 
residence of Tasso, of Ariosto, and of Guarini, at Ferrara, 
and the relation in which those celebrated men stood to 
the h'onse ofEste, have conferred upon the princes of that 
family a reputation as patrons of literature, to u Mcb, in 
justice, they have no title. The cruel imprisonment of 
r 2 
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Tasso lias been already related. Anosto, m tlic service 
or Ins patron the Cardinal Ippolito d Este, was nrpn 
raanded for bestowing on the composition of lus poem 
tlie time which he ouglit to have cmploj cd on his masters 
affairs, " H cardinal disse clic molto gli sarebbe stato 
pit caro chc Mcsscre Ludovico avesse atteso a semrJo, 
raentre chc stava a comporre il hbro, while the utmost 
liberality of the Dube of Ferrara could only afford for 
the poet the wretched annuiU of 100 scud:, the arrears 
of which, as he leu himself declared, were frequent]) 
withheld from him 

S trcrrai <lato on de ogm quattro 
Jfo tenUctnque scudi nv «i fenm, 

Che molte suite non mi sicn contem, 

NJi dehbe weatennr schisro trnrtmi, 

Obbhcarmi eh lo sudi e trrmh *enra 
Kupcttoalcun eh to Rioja o eh iom infcrmi, 

Non gli lasaate aver que*te eredenin, 

Ditegli ehe piuttosto eh e*«rr wro, 

Terri Is povcrtide in pulenia. 

Nor was the treatment of Gnanm at the court of 
Ferraro more liberal than that which Tasso and Anosto 
had expencnccd Haring served tic doVc for sistren 
years with honour and credit both at home and abroad, 1 e 
was induced, from the little encouragement afforded 1 im 
at Ferrara, to quit that court, a step for which he sought 
the duke s permission, but doubtful of the reception which 
his petition would meet with, he pnratrl) left tlS aty 
in tie night and withdrew to Tunn B t here, and 
afterward* at \emce, the vengranci? of Alfonso pursued 
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him, and prerented Km from receiving that encourage¬ 
ment in other courts which he had denied to him in his 
own. 

If, in his peregrinations through Ferrara, the trailer 
should observe at the door of the inn where he lodges 
a magnificent Latin inscription, commencing “ Quod Ta- 
berna lime di\ ersoria," &c. it may afford Km some 
amusement to peruse the following commentary upon it, 
which was probably floating in the mind of Sir 4Valter 
Scott, when he described with such admirable humour 
the pride of that ancient lady who entertained hi* most 
sacred majesty, Charles II. " The emperor and two of 
his brothers,” says Dr. Moore, "lodged lately at fhe inn 
where we now are. Our landlord is so vain df this, 
that he cannot be prevailed on to speak on any other 
Bubjectj he has entertained me with a thousand par¬ 
ticulars about his illnstrious guests • it is impossible that 
he should ever forget those anecdotes, for he haa been 
constantly repeating them ever since the royal brothers 
left his house. I asked him what we could h^ve for 
supper J He answered that we should sup in tl>e very 
same room in which his imperial majesty had dined- I re¬ 
peated my question, and he replied, that he did not be¬ 
lieve there were three more affable princes in the world. 
I said I hoped supper would be soon ready; and he told 
me that the archduke was fond of a fricassee, but the 
emperor preferred a fowl plain roasted. I said With an 
air of impatience, that I should be much obliged to him 
if he w ould send in supper. He bowed and walked to 
the door, but before he disappeared, he torned about and 
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assured me, that although his majesty ate no more than 
an ordinary man, yet he paid like an emperor To per 
petuatc the memory of this great cxent of the emperor 
and his two brothers liaxing dined nt lus house, the land¬ 
lord got an ecclesiastic of his acquaintance to compose 
the pompous inscription which is non engraven upon a 
stone nt the door of lus inn * Quod Tabema &.c 
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II Cologne** k an fopnl dtl dtnun In 
Che non tl pu6 fmur con tlaio frmo. 

Celebrated alike in arts and in letters, Bologna, ** the 
mother of studies, presents nnmerous objects of interest 
to the amateur and to the scholar The halls which 
were trod by Lanfranc and Irncnns, and the ceilings 
which glow with the colours of Guido and of the Cantcei, 
can never be neglected bj an) to whom learning and 
taste arc dear 

The external appearance of Bologna is singular and 
striking The pnucipal streets displaj loft) arcades, 
and the churcl cs ,«Inch are rerj numerous confer upon 
the city a higbl) architectural character But tl c most 
remarkable edifices m Bologna arc the watch ton ers, re 
presented in tic plate During tic twelfth ccntur), 
when the cities of Ital), " tuttc picnc di tiranm, were 
rivals in arms as afterwards in arts, watch towers of 
considerable elevation were frequent!) erected In Vc 
nice, in Pi*a, in Cremona, in Modena, and in riorcnce 
these singular structures )ctremain, but i one are more 
remarkable than the towers of the Asinclli and the Ga 
nsenda in Bologna The former, according to one chro¬ 
nicler, was built hi 1109, while other aittiontics assign 
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it to the year 1J19. The Garisenda toner, constructed 
a few years later, has been immortalized in the verse of 
Dante. 

When the poet and his guide are snatched up by the 
huge Antmus, the bard compares the stooping stature of 
the giant to the tower of the Garisenda, which, as the 
spectator stands at its base while the clouds arfi sailing 
from the quarter to which it inclines, appears to he fall¬ 
ing upon his head. 

" Qual pare a riguardar la Camenda 

Sotto 4 chinato, quand’ un nuvol vada 
Sovr’ e6sa, si ched’ ella incontro penda, 

Tal parve Anteo a me, che stava a bada 
Di vederlo cbinare"— 

—" as appears 

The ton er of Cansenda from beneath 
Where it doth lean, if chance a passing cloud 
So sail across that opposite it bangs; < 

Such then Antams seem’d, as at mine ease 
1 mark'd him stooping ”— 

“ En opproebant de Bolognc,” says Madame do Stacl, 
" on est frappS de loin par deux tours tres-61£veds, dont 
Tune surtcrat est pencil 6e d’unc maniere que effraio 1 a vuc. 
C’est en vain que I'on salt qu'elle est ainsi batie, et que 
e'est ainsi qu’elle a vn passer les slides; cet aspect im¬ 
portune llmagination." * ' 

The tower of the Asinelh rises to the height of about 
350 feet, and is said to be three feet and a half out of 
the perpendicular. The adi enturons traveller may ascend 
to the top by aiaboriou3 staircase of 500 steps. Those 
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steps were trod by the late amiable and excellent Sir 
James Edward Smith, who has described the view pre¬ 
sented at the summit. " The day was unfavourable for 
a view j but wc conld well distinguish Imoln, Ferrara, 
and Modena, as well as the hills about Verona, Mount 
Ealdus, &.c. seeming to rise abruptly from the dead flat 
which extends on three sides of Bologna. On the south 
are some very pleasant bills stuck with villas." The 
Garisenda tower, erected probably by the family of the 
Garisendi, is about 130 feet in height, and inclines as 
much as eight feet from the perpendicular. It has been 
conjectured that these towers were originally constructed 
as they now appear j bnt it is difficult to give credit to 
such a supposition. 

According to Montfaucon, the celebrated antiquary, 
the leaning of these towers has been occasioned by the 
sinking of the earth "We several times obsened the 
tower called Asinelli, and the other near it named Ga¬ 
risenda. The latter of them stoops so much that a per¬ 
pendicular, let fall from the top, will he se\ en feet from 
the bottom of it, and, as appears upon examination, 
when tliis tower bowed, a great part of it went to rain, 
because the ground that side that inclined stood on was 
not so firm as the other, which may be said of all other 
towers that lean so, for besides these two here men- ' 
tioned, the tower for the bells of St. Mar) Zobeniea, at 
Venice, leans considerably to one side- So also at Ra- ■ 
venna, I took notice of another stooping tower, occa¬ 
sioned by the ground on that side giving waj a little. 
In the way from Ferrara to Venice, where the soil is 
marshy, we see a structure of great antiquity leaning to 
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one side \\ e might easily produce other instances of 
this nature V hen the whole structure of the above 
named tower Gariscnda stooped, much of it fell, as np 
pears bj the top of it. 

At a very carl) period, w ben the rest of Italy and of 
Europe hid scared) jet begun to emerge from the dark 
ness of the middle ages, Bologna had opened her schools 
to the studious of all nations lo her, England was in 
debted for the learning of Lanfranc, nnd in her balls the 
celebrated Thomas i\ Bcckct w ns i nst nictcd " The cradle 
of regenerated law, 6hc was the first to diffuse through¬ 
out Europe the recovered treasures of Roman juris¬ 
prudence It has been asserted, that Bologna was the 
earliest university that couferrcd degrees And cer¬ 
tainly, for a very considerable period both before and 
after the restoration of learning, she held the very lughest 
rank in the university of letters, reckoning amongst her 
ttlumnt kings, and princes, nnd poutiffs In the sciiole 
pulhche, or halls of this celebrated university, many 
thousand pupils were in former ages assembled and at 
one period they arc said to have amounted to 12 000, 
but at the present day the number of students does not, 
probably, exceed 400 or 500 Nearly sev enty professors 
arc, however, still cmplo)ed, nnd various branches of 
6tudy arc pursued with distinguished success The 
buildings of the university, as they now appear, vvero 
commenced in 1562, under the auspices of Cardinal Bor 
romeo 

The university of Bologna is celebrated not only for 
its learned men but for the accomplished and erudite 
1 idles, by whom its schools have been distinguished In 
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tie fourteenth century, Giovanni d Andrea, professor of 
jurisprudence in that university, had two daughters, Bet- 
tma and Novella, the latter of whom, when her father 
was prevented from delivering his lectures, was accustomed 
to supply lus place, but as she was \ cry beautiful, it was 
found necessary, in order to prevent the attention of 
the students from being distracted, that she should lec¬ 
ture behind a curtain An old French author, cited by 
Tiraboschi, has given a long account of the fair lecturer, 
but too long to quote 

Moore also, with singular felicity, has introduced the 
beautiful Novella into the proem of one of his " Fables 
for the Holy Alliance 

Novella, a young Bolognese, 

The daughter of a leara’d law doctor, 

1Vho had with all the subtleties 

Of old and modern jurists stock d her. 

Was so exceeding fair, tis said. 

And over hearts held such dominion. 

That when her father, sick in bed, 

Or busy, sent her, in his stead, 

To lecture on the code Justinian 
She had a curtain drawn before her. 

Lest, if her charms were seen, the students 
Should let their young eyes wander o er her, 

And quite forget their jurisprudence— 

Just so it is with truth—when teen. 

Too fair and bright—tis from behind 
A light, thin, allegoric screen 
She thus can safest teach mankind. 


In later times, also, tbe chairs of the university hive 
occasionally been filled bj female professors of great 
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learning and eminence. Natural philosophy was pro¬ 
fessed by Laura Bassi, and anatomy, by Madonna Man- 
zolina. Only a few years since, the professorship of 
Greek was held by Signora Clotilde Tambroni, whose 
severity is still remembered by her disciples. "This 
university,” observes Mrs. Piozzi, “ has been particularly 
civil to women; many very learned ladies of France and 
Germany have been and still are members of it; and La 
Dottoressa, Laura Bassi, gave lectures not many years 
ago in this very spot, upon the mathematics and natural ^ 
philosophy, till she grew very old and infirm ■ but her 
pupils always handed her very respectfully to and fiom 
the doctor’s chair. Che brava donnetla ch’ era / says the 
gentleman who showed me the academy, as we came out 
at the door ; over which a marble tablet with an in¬ 
scription more pious than pompous is placed to her 
memory; but tnraing away his eyes, while they filled 
with tears, tutti muojono, added he, and I followed, as 
nothing either of energy or pathos could bo added to a 
reflection so jnst, so tender, and so true.” 

Bologna has not ceased to produce that race of learned 
and accomplished men, who in former days proceeded 
from her schools. Mr. Stewart Rose has given an ac¬ 
count of the celebrated Mezzofanli, whose acquirements 
as a linguist surpass ev cn those of our ow n distinguished 
scholar. Sir William Jones. " The living lion to w hom 
I allude," says Mr. Rose, “is the Signor Mezzofanti, of 
Bologna, who when I saw him, though he was only 
thirty-six years old, read twenty and conversed in 
eighteen languages. This is the least marvellous part 
of the story; lie sjwkc all these fluently, and those of 
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wLicit I could judge, with the most extraordinary, pre¬ 
cision. I had the pleasure of dining in his company for¬ 
merly, in the house of a Bolognese lady, at whose table 
a German officer declared that he could not have distin¬ 
guished him from a German. He passed the whole of 
the next day with G. and myself, and G. told me that he 
shonld have taken him for an Englishman who had been 
some time out of England. A Smyrniotc servant, who 
was with roe, bore equal testimony to his shill in other 
languages, and declared that lie might pass for a Greek 
or a Turk throughout the dominions of the Grand Signior. 
But what most surprised me was his accuracy ; for during 
long and repeated conversations in English, he never once 
misapplied the sign of a tense, that fearful stumbling-block 
to Scotch and Irish, in whose writings'there is almost al¬ 
ways to be found some abuse of these indefinable niceties. 

“ The marvel was, if possible, rendered more marvellous 
by this gentleman’s accomplishments and information; 
things rare in linguists, who generally mistake the means 
for the end. It ought also to be stated that his various 
acquisitions had been all made in Bologna, from which, 
when I saw him, he had never wandered above thirty 
miles." 

Of this very extraordinary person the following anec¬ 
dotes may be relied upon as authentic. An Italian gen¬ 
tleman having introduced to him two Russians and a 
Pole, who were passing through Bologna, Mezzofanti eni 
tered at once into conversation with them in their own 
languages. One of the Russians then addressed him in 
Turkish, and was answered in the same tongue with much 
iSuriky; mbh/ugih, «cr AV/rzuifon.*' linOnmnd ttfuin; «Sh5nyifif 
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only tlie second time of his haying com ersed with any 
one in Turkish. The Pole now addressed him, ob¬ 
serving that he thought he was acquainted with a lan¬ 
guage which eren so distinguished a scholar as himself 
would he unable to understand, beginning at the 6ame 
time to speak in the language of the Bohemians or Gyp¬ 
sies. To his great astonishment, hpwever, Mezzofanti 
promptly answered him in the same singular language. 
When called upon to explain the manner m which he 
had acquired this singular knowledge, he said that some 
Zingari or Gypsies, passing through Bologna, had been 
seized and imprisoned; that he had sought and obtained 
permission from the authorities to visit them in their con¬ 
finement, and that he had thus made himself acquainted 
with their language. At the same time opening a drawer, 
he display ed several sheets of paper containing a gram¬ 
mar and vocabulary, which he had framed of the Gypsy 
tongue. 

At n marriage festival in Bologna several persons, as 
is usual in Italy, were called upon to repeat a few e\tem- 
jiore verses suitable to the occasion. At length Mezzo¬ 
fanti was requested to exercise Ids improvisatorial powers, 
a display which lie declined, alleging his inability to com¬ 
pose verses. He requested permission, however, to offer 
his congratulations in prose, and immediately proceeded to 
compliment the new-married couple in more than thirty 
languages, l arying each time not only the substance of 
tbe compliment, but the style of phrase and expression, 
according to the genius of the language in which he was 
speaking. 

The attachment of the Bolognese to literature has been 
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manifested, not only by the ancient splendours of their 
university, bat by the institutions of later ages In the 
seventeenth centnrv the Count Morsigli founded an in¬ 
stitution for the encouragement of science, of literature 
and arts, on which he bestowed an invaluable collection 
of boohs, scientific instruments, and objects of natural 
history In 1714 the senate or coiporation purchased 
for the reception of these treasures the Palazzo Cellesi, 
now known by the name of the Instituto di Bologna 
The library, the extensive museum of natural history 
and of anatomy, and the gallery of antiques, well deserve 
the attention of the stranger Amongst the many vu 
luable hISS preserved in the library may be seen the 
collections of the celebrated mtnrahst Aldronndi, m 
one hundred and eighty seven large fobo volumes The 
architects of the Palazzo dell Instituto were Pellegrino 
Tibaldi and his son Domenico, and the walls and ccdings 
of the palace are adorned with fresco paintings 

The Count Marsigli, the founder of the Institute of 
Bologna, was to that city what Mallei was to Verona, 
the promoter and encourager of arts and science, and the 
centre and ornament of its literary society The life of 
Count MarSigh was one of singular and eventful interest 
He was bom at Bologna, in 1C58, of nn ancient and il¬ 
lustrious family Having received a learned education, 
he accompanied the Venetian envoy to Constantinople in 
1C79, and onlus return published his first literary work, 
entitled "Observations on the Thracian Bosphorus 
Hostilities impending between the Turks and the Im¬ 
perialists, he offered lus services to the Pmperor Leopold j 
and having been employed to fortify the mcr and island 
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of Raab, lie waa rewarded with a company of infantry. 
Being wounded and deserted by his soldiers, he was taken 
prisoner by the Tartars, who sold him to the governor of 
Tcmcswar, by whom he was carried as a slave to the 
siege of Vienna. Marsigli during this time carefully con¬ 
cealed his rank, lest an exorbitant sum should be de¬ 
manded for his ransom. At Vienna he was sold to two 
brothers of Bosnia, and ou the retreat of the Turkish 
army after the victory of Sobieski, he was compelled to 
travel eighteen successive hours tied to his master's stir¬ 
rup, and narrowly escaped being massacred with the other 
captives. At length, having been ransomed, he returned 
to Bologna, and after a short residence there, again re¬ 
sumed his military occupations, and served with distin¬ 
guished success in the army of the Imperialists. In 
1700, he was appointed commissioner to settle the 
boundaries between the two empires in Hungary and 
Dalmatia, and departed on his mission attended by a 
splendid escort. On arriving at the residence of the 
Turkish brothers who had formerly been his masters, he 
directed them to be sought for and brought before him. 
They had fallen into great poverty, and Marsigli not only 
presented to them his purse, but recommended them to 
the protection of the vizier. Taking up his residence 
some time aftenv ards near Marseilles, lie resumed those 
literary and scientific studies by which he had distin¬ 
guished himself in his earlier life. As he stood one day 
on the harbour of Marseilles, he saw amongst the slaves 
in a galley which had just arrived, a Turk who had been 
accustomed, during his captivity in Bosnia, to bind him 
to a stake at night to prevent his escape, and who had 
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treated Mm with much harshness. The Turk recog¬ 
nising Mm, threw himself in fear and shame at his feet, 
entreating his forgiveness. Marsigli raised him from the 
ground, and not only relieved his immediate necessities, 
but, by an application to the king, succeeded in obtaining 
his liberty. In 1709, Count Marsigli resumed for a short 
period the profession of arms, aiid was intrusted by 
Clement XI. with the command of the papal troops. 
He soon, however, returned to his native city, and in 
1712 founded the celebrated Institute which lias been 
already mentioned. The Bolognese, grateful for the be¬ 
nefits he had rendered them, were desirous of erecting 
a statue in his honour, a mark of distinction which his 
modesty induced Iiirn to refuse. The remainder of hia 
life was spent in literary and scientific pursuits, and in 
foreign travel. Having visited England, he formed an 
acquaintance With Sir Isaac Newton, and became a 
member of the Roj al Societ j. The collections w hich he 
made during his travels, he bestowed in 1/27 upon the 
Institute. At length, having returned to his native city, 
he died there on the 1st of No\ ember, 1730. His chief 
works arc his ** Histoire Plajsique de la Mer,” published 
in 1725, and his “Dannbius Parmonico-Mjsicas,” in five 
Tolumes folio, presenting a history of the Danube and the 
adjacent country. He was also the author of several 
smaller works on subjects connected w ith science. 

Amongst all the cities of Italy, Bologna has been said 
to stand second only to Rome as a treasury of art. Though 
it possesses few works of sculpture of which to boast, jet 
in paintings it is most abnndantlj w calthy. The number 
T of churches in Bologna is aery great, and there are few 
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tbit do not display upon their walls some splendid spe¬ 
cimen of the Bolognese masters, of Gmdo, of Guercino, 
and of the Caracci Several of the palaces, also, are 
rich in paintings, particularly the Palazzo Zampieri, where 
the ceilings are embellished by the pencils of the Caracci 
and of Guercino, though the principal pictures which or¬ 
namented its walls have been removed. The traveller, 
therefore, ought to make such arrangements as will enable 
him to devote a considerable portion of time to Bologna. 
Forty of the finest pictures in this city were transferred 
by the French to Paris, but the principal part of then 
have been since restored. In examining the works 01 
art in Bologna, the celebrated fountain of John of Bo¬ 
logna, in the Piazza del Gigante, must not be neglected 

One of the most remarkable edifices in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bologna is the arcades, leading from the city tc 
the church of the Madonna of St. Luke. This singtdai 
building, resembling that in the environs of Vicenza, vva; 
built during the seventeenth century, and has -been de¬ 
scribed, in its incomplete 6tate, by Bishop Burnet. The 
best account of it, ho never, is given by Mrs. Piozzi. 

Amongst the literary recollections which the view ol 
Bologna reeals, the well from which the Secchia Rapita 
was taken must not be forgotten. The bucket itself h 
still exhibited in the magnificent tower of the Gkirlandms 
at Modena" Nor will it be forgotten by those to whom 
the genius of Richardson is dear, that the residence oJ 
the beautiful and unfortunate Clementina w as at Bologna. 
Who docs not remember that " at Bologna and in the 
neighbourhood of Urbmo arc seated tvv o brauches of a 
noble fanulv, marquises nud counts of Poretti, which 
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boasts its pfcdigrce from Roman princes, and lias given 
to the church two cardinals, one in the latter age and one 
in the beginning of this ?'* Who can forget the daughter 
of this noble house—"the favourite of them all—lovely 
in her person—gentle in her manners, with high but 
just notions of the nobility of her descent, of the honour 
of lief sex, and of what is due to her own character1” 
“ When I perambulated,” sajs Mrs. Piozzi, "the palaces 
of the Bolognese nobility, gloomy though spacious, and 
melancholy though splendid, I could not but admire 
Richardson's judgment, when he makes his beautiful 
bijou, his interesting Clementina, an inhabitant of su¬ 
perstitious Bologna. The Poretta palace is hourly pre¬ 
senting itself to my imagination, which dehgbt3 in the 
assurance that genius cannot be confined by place." 

Bologna, like most of the cities of Italy, has been the 
seat of many tragical incidents, affording such rich ma¬ 
terials for her novelists. Amodgst others, is one which 
we give in the words of the excellent critic by whom it 
is related. “ The family Gcrcmei of Bologna were at 
the head of the Guelphs, and that of the Lambcrtazzi of 
the Ghibelhnes, who formed an opposition by no means 
despicable to the domineering party. Bonifazio Geremei 
and Imelda Lambcrtazzi, forgetting the feuds of their 
families, fell passionately in love with each other, and 
Ituclda received her-lover iuto her house. This coming 
to her brothers’ knowledge, they rushed into the room 
where the two lovers were, and Imelda could scarcely 
escape, whilst one of her brothers plunged a dagger,, 
poisoned after the Saracen fashion, into Bomfazio's 
breast, whose body was thrown into some concealed part 
s 2 
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of the house and covered «jth rubbish Imclda hastened 
to him, following the tracks of his blood, as soon as the 
brothers were gone, found him, and supposing him not 
quite dead, generously, as our own Queen Eleanor had 
done about the same time, sucked the poison from the 
bleeding wound, the only remedy which could possibly 
save his life but it was too late, Imeldas attendants 
found her a corpse, embracing that of her beloved Bom 
fazio ' 
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bourhood is gn cn by a lively writer in one of the best of 
our periodical works “ The Ponte Sisto, an erection of 
Sixtus IV., notorious for liia connexion with the Pa/zi 
conspiracy, is an ordinary bridge, and the buildings about 
it axe ordinary disfigurements. It is preceded by a meagre 
fountain, which is a mere concetto in water. Here the 
Tyber, rushing angrily enough in whirlpool and in mud, 
yellow and frothy, just hints what an inundation might 
ha\ e been in the days of Horace and Augustus. It con¬ 
ducts you into the heart of the Janiculum or TranStevere. 
Its inhabitants are still very fiercely marked with all the 
characteristics of the ancient race,unalloyed by any v. eaVer 
blending of Greek, Jewish, or Gothic blood, and furnish 
a bold illustration of the obsenation of Alfieri, ‘ that in 
no country in Europe does the plant man attain such ro¬ 
bust maturity as in Italy,' and, it might be added, in no 
part of Italy is this rigour of constitution so striking as 
at Rome. Every head you meet might bear an imme¬ 
diate translation into marble, and not be misplaced beside 
the austere busts of the Vatican or Capitol. The Lungara, 
which by its length and regularity justifies the appella¬ 
tion, leads directly to St. Peter's through the bastions of 
the Leonine city, or the Borgo, along the banks of the 
Tyber, from all view of which, however, it is singularly 
excluded by the Farnesana and its gardens, the Chigi sta¬ 
bles, &.C. &.c. On the left are a series of palaces with 
their plantations stretching up the sides of the Janiculum 
behind. The most remarkable of the line is undoubt¬ 
edly the Corsini, now deserted by its prince, who, more 
a Florentine than a Roman, resides habitually in the 
former city. One of its last inhabitants was Christina 
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of Sweden, * the glorj of tlie priesthood, and the shame/ 
and whose equivocal reputation still, sub judiee, is not to 
be determined either byPasqura or Fihrua The bastion, 
even in its unfinished state, is a fine piece of military 
architecture, which might have done honour to the genius 
of Micheh It leans, on one side, on a portion of the 
colossal hospital of the Santo Spmto, and on the other 
runs up to the Campo Santo of the city The gate, or 
its immediate vicinity, has been immortalized by the death 
of the Constable Bourbon, and the graphic sketch of Cel¬ 
lini Above is San Onofrio, consecrated by the ashes of 
Tasso—vineyards, cypresses, chestnuts, pines, bosoming 
it, or framing it, and beyond scattered villas, oratories, 
crosses, and rams, the whole shut in by the regular 
towers and brown red battlements of the Borgo 
* f Pope Clement, sajs Cellini, " having, by the advice 
of signor Giacopo Salrati, dismissed the five companies 
which had been sent him by signor Giovannino, lately 
deceased in Lombardy, the Constable Bourbon, finding 
that there were no troops in Rome, eagerly advanced 
with his army towards that capital Upon the news of 
his approach, all the inhabitants took up arras I hap¬ 
pened to he intimately acquainted with Alessandro, the 
son of Pietro del Bene, who at the time that the Co- 
lonnas came to Rome, had requested me to guard his 
house Upon this more important occasion he begged I 
would raise a company of fifty pen to guard the same 
house, and undertake to be their commander, as I had 
done at the time of the Colonnas I accordingly engaged 
fifty bra\ e joung men, and we took up our quarters in his 
house, where we were all well paid and kindly treated 
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“The army of the Duke of Bourbon* Immg already 
appeared before the walls of Rome, Alessandro del Bene 
requested I would go with him to oppose the enemy I 
accordingly complied and taking one of the stoutest 
youths with us, we were afterwards joined on our way 
by a y onng man of the name of Cecchmo della Casa We 
came op to the walls of Campo Santo, and there descried 
that great army, which was employing every effort to 
enter the town at that part of the trail to which we had 
approached Many young men were slam without the 
walls, where they fought with the utmost fury, there 
was a remarkably thick mist I turned to Alessandro, 
and spoke to lnm thus ' Let ns return home with the 
utmost speed, since it is impossible for us here to make 
any stand, behold, the enemy ec-des the walls widow 
countrymen fly before them overpowered by numbers 
Alessandro, much alarmed answered * M ouId to God we 
bad never come hit! er, and so saying he turned with 
the utmost precipitation, m order to depart I thereupon 
reproied him, saying ‘Since you bate brought me 
hither, I am determined to perform some .manly action 
and levelling my arquebuse, where 1 saw the thickest 
crowd of the enemy, I discharged it with a deliberate 
aim at a person who seemed to be lifted above the rest, 
but the mist prei ented me from distinguishing whether 
he was on horseback or on foot Then turning sud 
denly about to Alessandro and Cecchino, I bid them 

• Bourbon without any artillery arrived quite unexpectedly 
at Rome on the night of the 5th of May with 40 000 men the 
ensuing raornii g tl e assault, of which Cellini gives this aeco nt 
took place 
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fire off tlieir pieces, and showed them how to escape 
eiery shot of the besiegers Ha\mg accordingly fired 
twice for the enemy’s once, I cautiously approached the 
walls, and perceived that there was an extraordinary 
confusion among the assailants, occasioned by oar having* 
shot the Puke of Bourbon*; he was, as I understood 
afterwards, that chief personage, whom I 6aw raised 
above the rest." 

• All historians agree, that Bourbon fell by a musket-shot 
early in the assault, while, distinguished by his white mantle, 
with a sealing ladder in his hand, he was leading on his troops to 
the walls- 
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image of a drunken Silenus, more asleep than awake, 
and apparently tottering on the brink of that grave to 
winch he is since gone The small remains of expression 
to be seen in his face wore the appearance of good 
nature He was often accompanied by his legitimated 
daughter, the Duchess of Albany a lively and unaffected 
woman, but without any personal charms She died, I 
think before her father The countenance of this nn 
fortunate prince had much resemblance to that of King 
James II, and it ba3 been somewhat severely remarked, 
that' the perverseness of his destiny, and the worth 
lessness of his character, bore testimony to his descent 
The permission to nde in the centre of the Corso was 
almost the only mark of rank that the pretender enjoyed, 
the pope hiving long ago reqntred him to lay aside the 
style and title of king The people commonly nick 
named him * the king of the twelve apostles because 
he bred in the square so named To Englishmen the 
Romans were always > ery polite on tlus subject Being 
at a house m the Corso one afternoon, from the balcony 
of which wc had a view of the carnages and masks, 
somebody inquired whose coach that was in the middle 
of the street > They were immediately onsucrcd aloud, 
purposely, in our heanng, * II pretendente "W c obsen ed 
a feu North Briton travellers assiduous in their attentions 
to the Duel css of Albany and her father 

‘ The equipages on the Corso display ed great magm 
hecncc, and a fantastic style of ornament nc\ cr indulged 
but m carnival time After the promenade had con 
tmue 1 about two hours, t! e coaches were all drawn up 
in n row on each m le of tl e street, and foot passengers 
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cither stationed between them and the houses, or seated 
on rows of chairs or benches on the foot walk, which 
is in some places raised three or four feet above the 
central pavement- Thus every body waited in anxious 
expectation for the race. At length a nnmber of little 
horses without riders started from a stand in the Piazza 
del Popolo for a goal at the other end of the Corso, They 
were decked with ribbons, intermixed with tinsel and 
other rattling matter, and small nails so contm ed as to 
prick their sides at every step and spur them on They 
w ere also tickled and spirited up as much as possible by 
their owners before the signal for starting, so that they 
set off fnrioosly at firsf, but the spirit of many of them 
failed before the end of the course, and one or two of 
the most promising were often seen to stop short in the 
middle, staring about them, while a more steady racer 
arrived at the goal. Nothing can be more silly than this 
race, and our English jockey travellers, who are com¬ 
petent judges on such parts, at least, of the curiosities of 
Italy, treat this diversion with the same contempt that 
some people bestow on their own racing at home. 

** On these occasions the houses in the Corso are orna¬ 
mented with tapestry, hung ont of their windows, which 
contributes much to the splendour of the 6cenc At the 
French academy of painting and sculpture, we observed 
some very rich ornaments of this kind, representing the 
natural productions of Cayenne, executed in a first-rate 
style, probably at the Gobelins, and forming an interest¬ 
ing study for a naturalist. They are exposed at no other 
time 

“We mixed with the motley crowd e\ery afternoon. 
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our English clothes serving most completely as a wasque- 
rade dress, and procuring us a number of rencounters, 
all of the facetious and good humoured hind Tuesday, 
February 20th, was the last day of carnival, and on that 
evening all the diversions were earned to their 1 ighest 
pitch The cron d «as prodigious, but although every 
bod) was full of tricks, and all distinctions of ranks and 
persons laid aside, the whole passed off without the least 
ill behaviour, or any thing like a quarrel It was the 
most good humoured mob I ever saw About dark, every 
body took a small lighted taper in their hands, and most 
people held several, happy were they who could keep 
the greatest number 1 ghted, for the amusement consisted 
m trying to extinguish each other 6 candles Some people 
carried large flambeaux All the windows, and even 
roofs, being crowded with spectators, and scarcely any 
body without lights, the street looked like n starry firma 
ment Below w ere many carnages parading up and down, 
much more whimsical and gaudy than had ye» appeared 
Some resembled triumphal cars, decked with wreaths of 
flowers and party coloured lamps in festoons The com 
pany within earned tapers, and a plentiful ammunition 
of s igar plums, w ith which they pelted their acquaint 
•vnccs on each side, insomuch that the field of action 
looked next morning a3 if there had been a shower of 
snow These carnages contained the first company and 
most elegant women in Rome, fantastically dressed, but 
generally unmasked They were open to the jokes and 
compliments of any bod) who chose to stand on the steps 
of their coach doors, which were \er) low, and the lad es 
were not backward m repartee U hen tl ej had no 
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answer ready, a volley of sugar-plums generally repulsed 
their besiegers. The ranks on the raised footway, and 
the croud below, were in a continual roar oflaughterj 
some witli effusions of real humour, while those who 
conld sport no better wit bawled out, as they carried 
their branches of was candles, ‘ Sia amazzato chi non 
ha lume ’’—* Kill all that have no lights ’’ To which others 
ansn ered, ‘Kill all that have *' Others called out, * Siano 
amazzati gli abbati, barbieri, capuccini,* or 1 jny lordi •’ 
the latter to ns Englishmen, and sometimes they called 
us * Frances!,’ Frenchmen." 

Goethe has also given a delightful picture of the car¬ 
nival at Rome, which has been emulated by Madame dc 
Stadia her "Corinue,” both probably alceady fandUar 
to the reader. 

Amongst the antiquities and curiosities of Rome, none 
are more singular, or indeed more deserving of study and 
attention, than the catacombs. Not only do they in¬ 
terest the traveller by tie associations to which they gi\e 
rise as the abodes of* the early Christians and the refuge 
of the first martyrs of the church, but they also present 
an invaluable monument of the state of art during the 
earlier ages of Christianity. The catacombs are formed 
chiefly by the excavation of the sand called puzzolana, 
from which a very lasting cement is manufactured The 
origin of these excavations is not known, but it is pro¬ 
bable that they w ere commenced at an early 2 >eriod of 
the Roman history. The arenarias extra portam Esqui- 
linam are mentioned by Cicero, and Nero was advised 
to conceal himself in these retreats. 

It is impossible within the hunts of these pages 
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to give an adequate dcscnption of this vast snbter 
ranean city of the dead Those who are desirons of 
obtaining an accurate knowledge of the singular an 
tiqmties which it contains must consult the Roma Sot 
teranea of the learned Antomo Bosio, who demoted a 
great portion of Ins time to the examination and de 
acnption of the catacombs According to the narratne 
of a contemporary writer, Bosio docs not appear to have 
been much affected by the solitude and sanctity of the 
place He and his companions carried with them under 
ground a complete apparatus for cooking and a skilful 
proficient in that art, making the deserted mansions of 
the dead re echo with the sound of their revelry Per 
haps the best specimens of the catacombs are those of 
Cahxtus, explored by Bosio in the year 1593, and 
situated between the church of St Mam in Pal 
mis, and the Via Appia So vast is its extent, that 
Bosio, though he emplojcd many days m tracking its 
passages, was unable to complete his survey of it some 
new gallery always presenting itself The passages in 
general arc high enough to allow a person to walk up 
right, though occasionally tl ey are so narrow as to be 
almost impassable In the solid rock are excavated 
spaces for the reception of the dead bodies, which arc 
generally enclosed m stone coffins The principal cham¬ 
bers of the catacombs of Calixtus are four in number, 
communicating with one another Both the walls and 
the ceilings are highly ornamented w itU historical sub 
jects from the Old and Iscw Testament, which maj be 
found represented in the Roma Sot teranea 
Lady Miller, in her letters from Italy, has given a 
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In ely description of tie catacombs, and of an adventure 
that happened to her there. " We explored them ac¬ 
companied by a ragged ill-looking fellow whose business 
is to sweep the church and to show these silent mansions 
of the dead. One or our footmen was sent of a mes¬ 
sage, the other followed us. We were provided with 
little wax candles, and descended the staircase, each 
carrying a lighted bougie; the others were for pro¬ 
vision, lest any of those already lighted should bum out 
or extinguish. Having at length reached the bottom, 
after no very agreeable descent, we found ourselves in a 
labyrinth of very narrow passages turning and winding 
incessantly; most of these are upon the slope, and, I be¬ 
lieve, go down into the earth to a considerable depth. 
They are not w ider than to admit one person at a time, 
but branch out various ways like the veins in the human 
body; they are also extremely damp, being lodged in 
the earth, and caused our candles to bum blue. In the 
side niches are deposited the bodies (as they say) of 
more than sevcnty-four'thousaDd martyrs. These niches 
are mostly closed up by an upright slab of marble, which 
bears an inscription descriptive of their contents. Several 
are also buried under these passages, whose graves are 
secured by iron grates. We followed our tattered guide 
for a considerable time through the passages; at last he 
stopped, and told M. if he would go with him to a certain 
so it terrain just by, he would show him a remarkable cata¬ 
comb. At that moment I was staring about at the in¬ 
scriptions, and took it for granted that M. was really \ ery 
near, but after some moments I asked the footman who 
w as standing at the entrance, if he saw his master, he 
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replied m the negative, nor did he hear any voice This 
alarmed me I bade him go forward a little way, and 
that I would wait where 1 was, for I feared losing my- 
Belf m this labyrinth in attempting to get out, not know¬ 
ing which way they had turned I waited a little time, 
and finding the servant did not return, called out as lond 
as I could, but to my great disappointment, perceived 
that 1 scarce made any noise, the sound of my voice, 
from the dampness of the air or the lowness of the 
passages, remaining as it were, with me I trembled 
all over, and perceiving that my bougie was near its 
end, I lighted another with sbme difficulty, from the 
shaking of my hands, and determined to go in search of 
M myself at any hazard, but figure to yourself the 
horror that seized me, when, upon attempting to move, 
I perceived myself forcibly held by my clothes from be 
bind, and all the efforts I made to free myself proved 
ineffectual My heart, 1 believe, ceased to beat for a 
moment, and it was as much as I could do to sustain my 
self from falhng down upon the ground in a swoon 

'However, I summoned all ray resolution to my aid and 
ventnred to look behind me, hnt saw nothing I then 
again attempted to move, but found it impracticable 
Just God' said I, perhaps M is assassinated, and the 
servant joined with the guide in the perpetration of the 
murder, and I am miraculously held fast by the dead, 
and shall never leave these graves Notwithstanding 
such dreadful representations that my frighted imagina¬ 
tion pictured to me, I nude more violent efforts, and in 
struggling at last discovered that there was an iron 
grate, like a trap door, a little open bekrad me, one of 
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tUc pointed bars of which bad pierced through my gown, 
and held me in the manner I have related. I soon ex¬ 
tricated myself, and walking forward, luckily in the right 
path, found M, who was quietly copying an inscription, 
the guide lighting him, and the servant returning towards 
me with the most unconcerned aspect imaginable. I 
had the discretion to conceal my fright as much as I was 
able, and only expressed with Borne impatience my de¬ 
sire of returning into the open air. M., who is ever 
complaisant to my wishes, instantly complied, and as we 
were retiring, the poor guide, whom my imagination re¬ 
presented as an assassin, told us that there was a pit 
among the catacombs of which the bottom could nc\cr 
be discovered, and he had been told that formerly a great 
many people had been abused, robbed, and flung into it. 
I thanked God inwardly that lie had not told me this 
story earlier Having entered the carriage, I determined 
within myself that this visit to the catacombs should he 
my last." 

The catacombs were visited by Evelyn in the year 
1615. " We now took coach a little out of toivne to 
visit the famous Roma Sotcrranea, being very much like 
what we had seen at St. Sebastians. Here, in a little 
com-field, guided by two torches, we crept on our bellies 
into a little hole, about twenty paces, which delivered us 
into a large entry that led us into several streets or alleys, 
a good depth in the bowels of the earth, a strange and 
fearful passage for divers miles, as Bosio has measured 
and described them in his book. We ever and anon 
came into pretty square rooms, that seemed to be chapels 
with altars, and some adorned with very ordinary* ancient 
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painting. Many skeletons and bodies are placed on tlie 
sides one above tlie other, in degrees like shelves, 
w hereof some are shat up with a coarse flat stone, having 
engraven on them * Pro Christo,’ or a cross and palms, 
Tillich are supposed to have been martyrs. Here, in all 
likelihood, were the meetings of the primitive cknsbans 
dnnDg the persecutions, as Pliny the younger describes 
them. As I was prying about I found a glass pbial, filled, 
as was conjectured, with dried blood, and two lachryma¬ 
tories. Many of the bodies, or rather bones (for there 
appeared nothing else), lay so entire as if placed by the 
art of the surgeon, but being only touched, fell all to dust. 
Thus, after wandering two or three miles in this subter¬ 
ranean meander, we returned, almost blind when we 
came into the daylight, and even choked by the smoke 
of the torches. It is said, that a French bishop and his 
retinue adi entitling too far iu these dens, their lights going 
out, were never heard of more." " They tell us,” says 
Montfancon, in Iris Journey through Italy, " that a man 
of quality, who ventured into those places unadvisedly, 
with his family, uas hever after heard of. I met, not 
long since, with some papers of a French traveller, who 
seemed to be a man of sense, and said, that hai ing gone 
into those dark ways with a few companions, they wan¬ 
dered up and down for above five hours, not without dan¬ 
ger of being lost for ever, had. they not lighted on work¬ 
men who w ere digging up bodies.” 



THE ARCH OF CONSTANTINE. 


VIGNETTE. , 

Ces port*» tilomphalet qn'on »olt encore- A Rome, perpetoaJent, antant 
que Im hommes le peuvent les hooneun muto» i la glolre. 11 y aralt tur 
leun sommeta une place d«tin£e am joueun tie flute et de troinpette, pour 
que le valnqueur, en passant, fat eolvrf tout 4 la fola par la moslque et par 
la Inuinge, et goOtlt dans un nCme moment toutea tea emotions lee plus 
exalt to 

D* StAM.. 

The Arch of Constantine is one of the best-preserved 
monuments of Roman antiquity which have been trans¬ 
mitted to modem times. It was erected in honour of 
the signal victory obtained by the emperor, near Rome, 
o\er the troops of the infamous Maxentius, a victory 
chiefly owing to the gallantry of Constantine himself, 
who charged in person the cavalry of the enemy. This 
triumph was followed by the celebration of numerous 
games and festivals at Rome, and several edifices, which 
liad been raised at the expense of Maxentins, were now 
dedicated to his conqueror. To preserv e the memory of 
the victory, the triumphal arch was decreed, which is 
still distinguished by the emperor’s name. So low, how¬ 
ever, had the arts fallen, that no scnlptor could be found 
whose shill was considered adequate to the erection of 
this magnificent trophy, and the arch of Trajan'was un¬ 
scrupulous! j destroj ed to furnish the materials for that 
of Constantine. The mins of the former were traced by 
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a diligent antiquary, whose labours are recorded by the 
learned Montfaucon. " The difference of times and per¬ 
son s, of actions and characters, was totally disregarded 
The Parthian captives appear prostrate at the feet of a 
prince who ne\er carried his arms beyond the Euphrates, 
and curious antiquarians can still discover the head of 
Trajan on the trophies of Constantine The new orna¬ 
ments, which it was necessary to introduce between the 
vacancies of ancient sculpture, are executed in the rudest 
and most unskilful manner.” Antiquarians are not well 
agreed as to the particular portions of Constantine's Arch 
which were borrowed from that of Trajan. After speak¬ 
ing of the Arch of Septiraius Severn, Mr. Forsyth adds, 
" Constantine’s Arch is larger, nobler, and even more 
correct in its architecture, the only object now in re¬ 
lie w but is that architecture its own? IVc know that 
its columns, statues, and rehevi are not j and we may 
fairly suspect that e\en its composition was also stolen 
from other works, as Constantine’s reign was notorious 
for architectural robbing." 
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